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Georgia 

The Ancient People of Trans-Caucasia 

By Henry W. Nevinson 

Author of **The Dawn in Ruttia* 


I T is difficult to define the exact 
limits of Georgia, for since the 
treacherous invasion of the country 
by Soviet Russians, Armenians, and 
Turks in the March of 1921, the indepen- 
dence of the Georgians has been again 
overthrown and their territory absorbed 
within the nominal boundaries of Russia. 

Before the Great War the Province of 
Georgia, or Trans-Caucasia, included all 
the vast valley lying between the range 
of the Caucasus (which runs for about 
900 miles from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian) and the range of Anti-Caucasus, 
which culminates in Mount Ararat. Its 
capital was Tiflis, its ports Batum and 
Poti on the Blhck Sea, and Baku on 
the Caspian ; its connexion with Persia 
and Armenian or Kurdish Turkey ran 
through the southern town of Erivan. 
and near to Erivan stood the town 
and monastery of Etchmiadzin, the 
centre of the Armenian Church. 

In former times the frontiers of the 
Georgian kingdom extended even be- 
yond these limits, but tlie delegates of 
the Democratic Republic (established 
in May, 1918, and confirmed by the 
Constituent Assembly in March, 1919) 
claimed a much reduced territory from 
the Supreme Council in Paris, which 
gave the Georgian Repub- 
lic “ de facto recognition " 
in January, 1920, and 
“ de jure recognition ” in 
January, 1921. 

We will keep to the 
frontiers then laid down, 
excluding the so-called 
Republics of Azerbaijan, 
with its capital at Baku, 
and of Armenia, with 
its capital at Erivan. 

Georgia proper will then 
be included within a 
line drawn from a point 
on the Black Sea, just 


soiXh of Tuapse, along the central 
summits of the Caucasus, over the two 
giant peaks of Elbruz and Kazbek 
(both over 18,000 feet), to a point about 
half-way down the mountain barrier of 
Daghestan, the home of the Moslem 
Lesghians. 

The line then turns sharply south till 
it reaches the junction of the fertile 
Alaksan valley with the river Kura on 
its way from Tiflis to the Araxes and 
Caspian Sea. Then it follows the right 
or south bank of the Kura westward, 
and leaving the Kura below Tiflis, it 
runs almost due west across the Tiilis- 
Erivan railway, excludes Alexandropol, 
the junction for Kars, but includes 
Akhalkalaki and Ardahan, and so 
reaches the coast of the Blacfc Sea just 
west of Riza, and about thirty miles 
east of Trebizond. . 

Within those frontiers is included a 
population of some three and a half or 
four million people, nearly ninety per 
cent, of whom are of pure Georgian 
stock. Their country is of singular 
beauty, fertility, and richness in minerals. 
The temperature ranges from perpetual 
snow down to sub-tropical heat. The 
land is always well watered by streams 
from both mountain ranges. The Rion 





GEORGIAN HOUdC.V.Th AT HER DAILY TASK 
The Georgian love of finery can be seen in the gay materials from which this housewife’s garments, 
are made. Kneeling by her oven, she is engaged in baking thin, pancake-like ebupatties of flour 
and water. The oven is merely a hole in the«ground, in the centre of which is a wood fire ; this 
supplies heat to the sloping sides, against which the bread is baked 
Photo, Mojor W. J. P. Rodd 


(ancient Phasis) yrith its tributaries 
Gaining into the Black Sea, and the 
Kura with its tributaries draining into 
the Caspian, form the chief river 
systems, the watershed between the 
two systems being the rising ground 
near Gori, about fifty miles west of 
Tiflis. 

The mountain formations supply very 
tittle coal, but considerable quantities 
of copper and iron. The chief mineral 
wealth consists in manganese ore, of 
which there is a large deposit in the 
valleys of -the Kvirili ^ver and its 
tributaries, not far from the ancient 
town of Kutais, overlooking the Rion 
vall^. The ore is distributed over a 
district of 400 square miles, and is 
estimated at 200,000,000 tons available. 
It exists also in several parts of the 
country. Oil has been occasionally 


tapped within the limits of Georgia 
proper, and 1 have seen prospectors at 
work for it at the head of the Alaksan 
valley, and in the neighbourhood of 
Batum. But hitherto it has not been 
found in such quantities as at the great 
centre of the oil district around Baku. 
Large numbers of " mineral or 
medicinal springs, both hot and cold, 
are scattered over the country, the 
best known' being in the district of 
Borjom, near the top of the Kura 
valley. 

Upon the lower- slopes of the moun- 
tains (about 3.000 to 4,000 feet) are 
large forests of oak, beech, chestnut, 
pine and boxwood. Rhododendrons 
flourish up to nearly 10,000 feet. 
Oranges and lemons grow freely along 
the coast of the Black Sea. Under 
cultivation there is great abundance of 
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maize, the principal food of the peasants. The grapes are squeezed in primitive 
Barley, wheat, cotton, rice, and tea are presses, cleaned with boughs of yew, 
also grown, and before the war there and the juice run off into huge earthen- 
was an increasing trade in Georgian ware vats sunk in the ground, and big 
tobacco, usually exported as Turkish, enough to hold a man, for when fer- 

There was also considerable trade in mentation is hnisi. d and the wine 

silk, fruit, cheese, timber, liquorice, drawn off a man gets into the vat to 

wool, and skins. But one of the chief clean it out. The wine is usually poured 

products was wine. into tarred buffalo skins, which are laid 

In the Alaksan valley at vintage the upon narrow wooden carts and driven 
\UiJc countrv seems to run with win^. along the mountain i . ' 



WHERE WOMEN WCP^^ AND MEN ARE IDLE 
I be numerous ri^ ttat inhaUt Georgii shai- the laziness that i» cbaracteilstio at tho Orieutal, 
iiiany men speudmg t^ dayh in idleness, WhUe their Womenfolk do the utork of house and field. 
Content to sit and mutate in their picturesque rags, these G^rgians sometimes do not stir ^m 
their home all day, except, perhaps, for a short walk in the oo(^ of the evening 
PAofo, J/aior W, /. P, RoM 
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joggling as they go In 1913 Georgic 
product 32,000,000 gallons of wme 
about a third of which was exported to 
Russia But much was also sent to 
France to serve as * body ” for 
'* Buigundy ' and " Bordeaux ** 

Before 1900 three quarters of the 
export and import trade was done with 
England, but after that date until the 
war Germany rapidly forged ahead 
so that m 1913 she held 65 per cent , 
and the British trade had dropped to 
7 p( r cent , though the greater part of 
the shipping entering Batum was still 



TERAN Ur A MUUNIAIN bTATE 
Despite a bnef spell of independence, his 
country Is still under alien control but with 
heart nothing daunted he continues to cherish 
the hoM that Georgia will one day tree herself 
from the tyrannous Russian yoke 
Photo Mn W G Htlson 



v.umAis ur A riAnDSOME HACE 
, One of a hardv liberty loving people, tin* 
gaily riad Georgian shares the national hatred 
of meanness and is ever hospitality itself, 
believing in the proverbial 8a>ing A guest — 
a man from God " 
t'kato Major W J P Rodd 

Bntish, the German and other goods 
bemg chiefly carried m Bntish bottoms 
For passengers from Europe (Mar- 
seilles) France ran the best Ime of 
steamers 

In the high mountains a beautiful 
ibex (tur) may still be found, and the 
wild bison occurs Bears are frequent, 
hvmg chiefly upon the wild grape, 
vari^ with an occasional kid Wild 
boar, remdeer, and antelopes exist in 
the forests, and along the banks of the 
Fhasis (Rion), from which they take 
their name, are large quantities of 
pheasants, always marked, I think, 
with the white nng round the neck, as 
seen m iccent Engh^ breeds Before 
the war the pnee of a pheasant m the 
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rj-i'v ’S OF RAQ8 AND PATCHES’ ; FTER THEIR MORNINv' ’Ub 
Ik .i. LiacK-hairvd, smiling Georgian in liun guuns of brightlv-colnured Manchester cctton, 
and with their ** shining morning f:ices,*' have just returned from their morning bath in the nver, 
and are now busy wasb'tig tlieir cintliet. Though patched and torn, their simple dresses are gaily 
pattein'cd and picturesque, tomiing bright spots of colour in a drab landscape 
Fknin^ Mtfor If. J. P. Rbdd 
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country towns near the Rion was 
25 kopeks (about sixpence) The 
number of domesticated cattle and 
sheep in the country was estimated at 
12,000,000 head 

The name “ Georgian *' is said to 
be derived from a Persian word *‘Gurg/' 
and Persian influence is easily traced 
in much of Georgian art The people's 
own onginal name was Khartli, but the 
Kussians call them Groussians All 
Georgians stiU speak the same language, 
which, 1 believe, has not hitherto b^n 
traced to anv other relationship, though 
c«rn»' srholars, such as Rawliii'ion, 

1 Tiant Michel Trarcthcli iml 


others connect it with Sumenan*Baby- 
Ionian Georgians remain one stock, 
though divided mto several clans, 
accordmg to distnct, such as the 
Gunans, the Mingrelians, the Imere- 
thians, and the Svanes 
Upon the slopes of the higher moun- 
tarns felics of almost pre-histonc tnbes 
are found, hke strata left by the tides 
of successive invasions from Asia, and 
dnven up to the least habitable regions 
Here and there, especially m the 
parts of Georgia east of Tiflis, one 
comes upon colonies of Molokans, the 
Russian Qu iker sect, so callc d becau 
th V dnnk milk in Lent onr fin. 



DESCENDANTS OF THE GOLDEN HORDE EN fItE 
These smell Tartar children have donned tlw Lw** wiothes In honour of a national holiday llright 
coloun are dear to tte heart ol the people of the Caucasus, and the scarlet vdvet caps ^ tnis quintet 
of girls ^ gady dworated with gold braid or beads The name Golden Hards was given to a 
branch ol the Kiptchak Tartan who invaded Europe m the thhtsenUi century 
FlortHcs 
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MUSICAL INTERLUDE. IN A GEORGIAN GLADE 
Seited on the pile of timber he has been i tii t, iii» ( eoraian peasant snatches a few minutes' 
rest from his labour and whiles aw*iy the tu m wiui a tunc on nis bagpipe One of the most ancient 
forms of musual instn ment, the bagpipe is in great favour among the people of the Caucasus, 
few of whom lack musical ability 

also colonies of Germans who migrated owing to the persecution under Nicholas 
from Swabia early in the mneteenth II , nearly all of them were emigrated 
century because they were told the to Canada at the end of the mneteenth 
end of the world was at hand, and it century In the mountains dwefl tnbes 
would be well to be m Jerusalem when called the Ingoosh, especiaUy along the 
the tune came They moved slowly, route of the old Georgian military road 
and as nothing catastrophic occurred, — improved by the Russian Government 
and the agents whom they sent forward in 1865— from Vladikavkas (Fortiess of 
reported lU of life in th* Holy City, the Caucasus) to the ancient Geoigian 
they remamed upon lands allotted them, capital of Mtskhet, only a short distance 
and constructed t3^ical German villages, west of Tiflis These Ingoosh tnbes are 
cultivated their fields m the German reported to live by brigandage, but I 
manner, and still retamed their German came through them undisturbed m 
tongue and literature, though they 1906, though the military road was at 
speak Russian, and sometimes Georgian that time declared clc»ed and un- 
as well At one time there were large protected owing to revolution 
settlements also of the Russian sect of The Georgians proper are a finely- 
Doukhobors, or Spint-wrestlers, but formed and remarkably mtelligent 



REPLENISHING THE CELLARS OF A GEORGIAN TAVERN 
These men are iu»t deli>eriug at a village tavern a consignment of wme ftoiu the vineyards of 
Kakbetia whence comes some of Georgia s choloest vintage Wine is the common dnnk of all classes, 
and at vintage time the country is mnning with it Tne wme is usually stored in tarred buffalo- 
skins, three legs ot which are sewn up, the fourth, which is tied, serving as a spout 
Pikafo, Mn W G Wtl$on 

people They have a passion for Tranb Caucasia, 1919-1920— translated 
education, and before the Bolshevist "The Hermit, “ a poem wntten on an 
mvasion of 1921 possessed m almost ancient Kazbek shrine by Pnnee Ilia 
every village hbranes of Georgian and Chavchavadze (born 1837) The most 
other literature, which the Russian famous Georgian classic is The Man 
mvaders at once destroyed At Tiflis m the Panther s Skin " (Vepkhvis 
they had a great college or university, Tkaosani), wntten dunng the rtign of 
built by the Georgian Pnnccs, or land- the great Quten Tamara, about the 
owners , for when the Russian Tsars time of the English Richard 1 Towards 
annexed the country, contraiy to their the end of the seventeenth century 
formal treaty early in the nmeteenth Pnnee Sulkhan, one of the great 
century, they granted the title of Orbeliam family, said to have onginatcd 
Kneaz, or Pnnee, to the chief land- from China, wrote an excellent account 
owners, and it usually happened that a of a '* Journey through Europe ” in 
I^nce owned about thirty acres Geoigian, collected the Georgian folk- 

Owmg to the difficulty of the language lore — ^he was personally acquainted with 
and senpt, little is known of Geoigian La Fontaine — ^and compiled a Georgian 
literature outside the country, though dictionary of 25,000 words 
some German scholars have studied it . Church architecture is mainly tradi- 
and Marjory Wardrop, sister to Oliver tional, the type being best represented 
Wardrop— himself a Geoigian scholar by the ancient monastery of Gelati, m 
and Bntish High Commissioner m the mountains above Kutais It was 
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T- PASSES OF IHE CAUCASUS 

1 he oxra^lSThSriSfe 1!*?*°"*^***“* mujtary road over the Caucasus Mountains 

him to S>ntf5 *? ““*?* ^ which two boy companions fcSp 

him to control Som^^f thi^ploughs require ten pairs of oxen to draw, and seven men to guide 
them— a great expenditure of energy with but poor result ^ 

Photo, Mmynord Own WtUtmms 
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bTALWART DESCENDANT OF A HARDY MOUNTAIN RACE 
With hit taithful companion at his leet this young Georgian stands outside his viooden dwelling 
Hie large, sleeveless cloak known as a bourka that he wears flung over the lelt thoulder, is of thick 
black tut made from goat or hor»e hair and ser% es not only as a useful waterproof for rainy days, but 
also as a warm blanket when the nights are cold 
Photo Mr$ W <M Ililiuii 
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MEMBER OP THE QEORQIAN ARISTOCRACY 

Until comparatively recent tfmei, the feudal mtem existed In Georgia, and the peasant classes were 
ruled by petty princes. Blue blood still runs In the veins of many landowners, and this prince n lepre- 
iciitative of the ailstocracy of his country. The goat’s-hair cloak and astrakhan c» that he wears 
are characteristic ot the Georgian, who Is never wiuout hb dagger, except when In European clothes 
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built, probably upon an older founda- 
tion, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century, at the time of David the 
Restorer. The cone-shaped ^ops to the 
towers are distinctively Georgian, and 
though the Byzantine influence is 
evident, a Geoig^an cbuich can always 
be recognized by its resemblailce to 
traditional type. The sacred painting 
is traditional also, but it is hardly to 
be distingui^ed from Byzantine. The 
famous Iberian Virgin, now at Mount 
Athos, was a Georgian work — said to be 
of the seventh century — but the copy 
of it under one of the Kremlin gates in 
Moscow is so Byzantine in character 
that Russian wor^ippers regard it only 
as the most sacred of their icons. 

In point of doctrine there is no real 
difference between the Orthodox Russian 
or Greek Church and the Georgian ; but 
the Georgians claim ecclesiastic inde- 
pendence, with control of their own 
church , property, and their Church 
suffered hiuch persecution and pillage 


at the hands of the Russian Government 
up to the Russian revolution. And it 
suficred under Bolshevist domination, 
'Bicmgh for diflerent reasons. 

Gwgian houses are built of rough 
stone •or baked mud, and usually 
provaded with large wooden balconies 
round the first fl^. The roofs are 
generally red tile, of the wavy sha]>e 
coouDon throughout the Near East. 
Often the houses in the richer districts, 
as m the Alaksan valley, are of great 
beauty, and sometimes traces of Persian 
occupation arc seen in relics of harem 
screens before windows, and in brilliant 
glazed tiles built into the walls Besides 
architecture and sacred icons there is 
little native art, except the work in 
silver and steel. 

Fine daggers and swords of tempered 
steel, with sheaths of chased silver, 
were made in Vladikavkaz up to the 
Great War, and the daggers were part 
of the equipment of Caucasian soldiers, 
as well as of ordinary peasants. A very 



YOUNG SONS OF GEORGIA'S MOUNTAIN PEASANTRY 
Wearing the astrakhan caps that are the Georgian nation.’il headdress, these lads are sitting by the 
great oiibtary road which traverses the largest pass through the chain of the Caucasus Koshek, 
near by, is one of several villages to be found in the wider parts of the pass of Danel, and takes 
Its name from that of a great family that once owned the countryside 
PAofo, Umynard Owsn Wilkmmi 
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YOUTH. MANHOOD. AND OLD AGE OF THE GEORGIAN RANK AND FILE 
More than 2000 >%ar8 ago the Geornans were a free people. Conquered by Alexander the Great, 
they again became independent on nis death in 323 b.c.. and theur kingdom attained the zenith 
of iu prosperity about 1200. After the annexation to Russia in iBoz the national spirit of enterprise 
virtually disappeared from Georgia, but the people, though still hard pressed by foreign rule, are 
gradually working their way towards light and liberty 
Phao, Jfejer W, J. P, Ruid 


beautiful kind of silver belt or girdle 
was also made, and was worn by many 
Georgian women. But perhaps the 
very best metal work was done by the 
Moslem Lesghians of Daghestan and 
the mountains no longer included in 
Georgia. 

The Georgian men usually wear an 
astrakhan cap called Papakh, and in 
winter a huge, sleeveless cloak of 
shs^y wool, called Bourka. When 
it is not very cold they wear a long 
coat or jacket' (Tcherk^ka) of rough 


wool, and underneath a linen or cotton 
tunic, loose trousers and 4^ings. The 
chest before the Great War was usually 
adorned with copious rows of cartridges, 
and a dagger was hung at the girdle. 
The women wear a similar Tcherkeska, 
skirts, and silver chains and buckles 
across the bodice. Their most peculiar 
article of dress is a stiff band of velvet 
round the head, holdixfg in place a 
laige white veil; two long false curls 
being attached to the velvet band. 
This adornment is a recognized object 
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of sale m most Georgian shops or general 
stores. 

At mamageb large white veils, often 
of fine lace, are hung over the head, 
false curls and all Widows and the 
mothers of babies who have died wear 
white veils without any ornament At 
weddings, usually held just after the 
\mtage, the bndc'b cart or phaeton is 
preceded by a cavalcade of her male 
relations, who nde desperately to and 
fro, gallopmg their horses up and down 
the steepest ravmes, perhaps a faint 
reminder of the ancient marriage by 
capture They represent the defending 
force In front of the cart walks a 
merr>man,*' holding a long skewer 
m cither hand, with bits of bread on 
one skewer and fragments of cooked 
meat on the other At his side is a 
fiiend with a dnppmg wme-skin, and 
ev cry passer by receives a bit of bread 


and meat and a sup of wme m honour 
of the bride 

Then come the musicians with the 
bagpipes (Zuma), mandolme, and 
drum The music is of that quavering, 
nasal, and minor kind common 
throughout the Near and Middle East, 
and usual even in India Probably it 
is Persian m origin It continues, with 
dancing, outside the church dunng the 
ceremony, and then the procession 
conducts the bnde and bndegroom to 
their house, where the husband lifts 
the wife over the threshold in accordance 
with tradition common in other 
countnes as well as in ancient Rome 

Near Signakh, a mountain town, over 
looking the Alaksan valley in the distiict 
of Kakhetia, stands an ancient convent 
covermg part of the holy Nma s remains 
(the Samt who first brought Christianity 
to the Caucasus, probably in the fourth 



WRESTING A MEAGRE HAY CROP FROM A RUGGED SOIL 

The inhabitants of this httle Caucasian village of Gergetl, which Is half-way up the Kazbek, called 
by the Georgians Ice Mountain, eke out a precarious living from their toll In the fields Their 
flat topped houses, like those of many of these mountain communities, an built so that the root 
of one forms a front yard for the house above 
Pkaf, Mmymmrd Owm 
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bAbb. ANU luxury IN THE CAUCASUS 
Surrounded by brightly’Coloured mgs and hangings of rich Caucasian silks, this dark-eyed daughter 
of the mountains reclines at ease on her cushioned divan. A cultured woman of European education, 
she yet clings to the costume of her people, comprising a silken coat which covers loose trousers 
gracefully caught in at the ankles, and a scarlet velvet cap, richly ornamented with pearls 
Photo, Floromct Fmrmborougk 

century). The rest of her relics are as I have said, overflows with wine, 
now in a village church in Belgium, though to be sure the more temperate 
but I do not know how they came there, sometimes drink the fermented mare's 
It is a place of peculiar veneration, but milk called Koumiss, 

hardly less frequented is the white It must not be supposed, however, 
church of Allaverdi in the valley below, that life in the Caucasus, even before 
For about vintage-time a kind of Feast the Bolshevist invasion, was all milk 
of Reason is held there, and all sects or and honey and wine. In the higher- 
rdigions and enemies of every kind may mountains life was wretchedly poor, 
meet as under a Truce of God and drink the cattle and sheep and a little maize 
wine together. or rye bread being the only food. In 

The word Allaverdi is said to mean the mountain inns or r^t houses I have 
God the Giver, and probably refers to often found nothing at all to eat or 
the divine bounty of harvest and drink, and have ^pt upon slightly 
vintage, but Oliver Wardrop traced it slant^ Selves of board with six or 
to the memory of great assistance given eight men lying in a row beside me — 
by Tartars to the Georgians* in one of no covering or warmth of any kind, 
their many wars against the Persian The G^rgians, especially in the 
invaders. At all events the word has r^on of Guria, which lies westward 

now passed into the Georgian language, towards the Black Sea, are peculiarly 
and is the cheerful cry when at banquets capable of sdf-govemment. This was 
they call upon the stranger to empty a proved during the brief period of free- 
goblet at one draught. For the country, dom from Russian rule (1904-1906)^ 
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when the Russian Government was too 
much occupied with* the disastrous war 
with Japan, and Georgia declared her 
independence. The Gurian peasants live 
in isolated farms, but they combined into 
communes, elected their own councils, 
boycotted all Russian authorities, organ- 
ized all their public works, and summoned 
transgressors before public meetings of 
the commune, where guilt was decided 
by vote, and the punishment (usually 
in the form of boycott) was duly 
allotted. It was of this experiment that 
Tolstoy wrote to a friend in the country : 

What is happening in Guria is an 
event of immense importance. Tell the 
Gurians there is an old man who for 
twenty years has been ceaselessly repeat- 
ing that all the evils of humanity are due 
to the fact that men are always exp^tlng 
to find some external aid with which to 
organize their lives, and when they see 
that the authorities do not aid them. 



BRED TO ARMS FROM INFANCY ; 
This small Circaidan lad Is a minlatiire leplica of 
Us father, his whlteparade uniform beinf cogmlete 
in every aetall, with -tiny dagger, -cartnoge-Sies, 
and ftttings and trimmings of Caucasian sUrer 
PMp, Ftomup Fmrmborough 
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THE GARB OF KI8 ANCEBTOR8 
The chief feature of this ceremonial costume, 
the *' kuladja," which is now only seen at 
public festivals in Georgia, Is the gold or 
silver dagger, which gives an added touch of 
richness to the crimson velvet jacket 
Photo, N. M. KMashMi 

and do not create order, they begin to 
accuse them, to condemn them, to revolt 
against them. What dhould he done is 
exactly what the Gurians are doing — ^to 
organize life in such a manner that there 
should be no need for any authority. 

Such being the character of the 
people, it is all the more lamentable 
that after their brief periods of freedom 
(in 2904-1906 and I9x8-i92i) they 
^ould again have fallen under the 
oppressive domination of the Russian 
hordes and the peculiarly arbitrary an j 
centralised form of Soviet government. 
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GROUP OF GERMAN PEASANT WOMEN ADORNED WITH THE MANIFOLD FALLALS OF BLACK FOREST FASHION 
!acnnan Black Forpst has a two- fold attraction, its picturesque scenerv and its picturesque peasantry Scarcely a yalle\ but has its own peculiar charm 
idscape, and scarccK a yillaae but has its own vanrt\ of peasant dre^s A native of the Black Forest nia\ be easilv recognized by his costume, and 
there are certain distncts where the distinctive hcaduress seen above composed of a high coronet of beads is worn bv e\er> village girl 

Photo LnUriooU PfM Senue 


Germany 

I. A Land of Many Races & Social Contrasts 

By William Harbutt Dawson. 

Author of “The German Empire, X867-X914,'’ etc. 


G ermany presents the utmost 
variety alike of physical, racial, 
and social characteristics, and 
a faithful description of the land and 
its people must be sparing of sweeping 
generalisations. As to its population 
in particular, it is to be remembered 
that the German nation, as we know it 
to-day, is an amalgam of many tribes 
and tribal combinations, each one with 
its own history and traditions, habits 
and customs, dialects and institutions. 
All that can be attempted in a summary 
survey, therefore, is such a picture as 
w'ill bring into relief the essential facts 
of the collective life and character, 
special treatment being reserved for 
certain of the leading political divisions 
and tribes. 

In physical conformation Germany 
falls into two great divisions, known as 
Upper Germany and Lower Germany 
respectively, the former consisting of a 
southern zone of highland, broadly 
stretching across the whole country 
from the Ardennes and the Vosges 
Mountains in the west to the extreme 
cast, bordering on Bohemia and Austria, 
and a vast plain running northward of 
this highland to the seaboard. 

Region of Mountain and Forest 

The highland starts with a chain of hills 
and mountains of medium height — the 
Rhenish Slate Mountains, Westerwald, 
Hunsriick, Taunus, the Thuringian 
Forest, the Harz Mountains, the Erzge- 
birge or Ore Mountains between Saxony 
and Bohemia, and the Riesengebirge or 
Giant Mountains, between Prussian 
Silesia and the same group ; while beyond 
stretches a high plateau flanked by the 
Odenwald, the Black Forest, and the 
Bavarian and Austrian Alps. The 
highest elevation is reached by the 
Schneekoppe in the Giant Mountains, 


rising 5,260 feet above sea level. Very 
characteristic of this hilly region arc the 
large number and extent of its forests. 

The special features of the lowland of 
the north are the extensive lake regions 
of Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
and East Prussia (the Masurian district), 
the great area of its cultivated and 
uncultivated moorland and sandy plain, 
and an abundance of forest, as in the 
soyth. 

Lovely Lalcee and Waterwaye 

A moist climate and the configuration 
of its surface have made Germany a 
land of rivers, ranging from the great 
waterways of commercial intercourse to 
hundreds of minor streams of all degrees 
of economic and local importance. All 
the large rivers run north, the Rhine, 
Weser, and Elbe flowing into the North 
Sea, and the Oder and Vistula into the 
Baltic ; the Danube, it is true, has its 
rise in Germany (in the Black Forest), 
but though fed by several tributaries 
which pass exclusively through German 
territory, the greater part of its navigable 
bed lies in Austria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. The lakes of the north have 
already been mentioned. In the south 
are Lake Constance, of which Germany 
is a co-proprietor, the lovely lakes of 
Bavaria, ranging in size from some 
eighty square miles downwards, and 
a scries of pictur^ue little lakes 
embedded in the hills of the Black 
Forest. The country is also exceptionally 
rich in mineral springs. 

Along the coasts of the North and 
Baltic Seas lie a number of islands, 
mostly of small area, and some for that 
reason uninhabited. The largest is 
Riigen, which, like Heligoland, Norder- 
ney, Juist, Borkum, and other islands, 
has enjoyed great popularity as a holiday 
resort. Lying oS the Baltic are severd 
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TWO LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL 
Along the dusty country road of a Black Forest district they 
are wending their way homeward from the Volksschule. On the 
morrow they will eagerly retrace their steps, for children of 
Germany seldom, ’If ever, need driving to school 
Photo, C. Vchtor KnoM 

large freshwater haffs or lagoons, cut of! of the noi 
from the sea by narrow strips of land, and the 
pierced at a single point by the outflow- hardy Fris 
ing water. land of ( 

The Prussian province of Holstein is Schleswig, 
perhaps the part of Germany which, the North ! 
in its general physical features and its original tc 
climate, as influenced by the contiguity the other 1: 
of the sea, most reminds the English- Rhine to th 
man of his native land There he finds while the ^ 
the same imdulating country, the same settled by 
forms of cultivation, the same breeds them the 
of cattle as at home, with the hedges Thuringiani 
which the Angles introduced into represents 
Ei^land in distant ages. Similarly as characti 
Bremen, rare in Germany as a town of skin, and 
single-family houses, approaches most occur less c 
nearly to the type of the English town, goes, until 


division of Upper 
and Lower Germany 
named above marks just 
as clear a distinction in 
language and dialects, as 
well as in habits, customs, 
Hf and modes of thought, as 

* Sk exists between Scotsmen 

I ^ ’ fcT andEnglish, or in England 

between north-country- 
men and southerners. As 
: to language, the German 
\ ^ of Lower Germany speaks 

on the whole with a softer 
(' I I intonation, while the 

^ *«■? Upper German, together 

\ with a certain harshness, 

. 5 'ff ' has a greater range of 

tone. It is a seeming 
' paradox that while the 

' north claims to be the 

present home of High 
German speech, it is 
$ also the home of I.ow 

German, or Plattdeutsch, 
a vernacular of which the 
stories of Fritz Reuter, 
the Mecklenburger, are 
the literary classics. 

North Germany claims 
to be Old Germany, for 
the south was peopled by 
^ migration from the north, 

hule. On the Of the many Germanic 

children of tribes of history only the 

liberty-loving Saxons, 
occupying the flat lands 
of the north-west between the Rhine 
and the Harz Mountains, and the 
hardy Frisians, who inhabit the coast 
land of Oldenburg and North-west 
Schleswig, with many of the islands in 
the North Sea, can be said to hold their 
original territories. The Franks, on 
the other hand, spread from the Lower 
Rhine to the Middle Rhine and the Main, 
while the Slavic east of Germany was 
settled by various tribes, chief among 
them the Saxons, Franks, and 
Thuringians. Physically, the Low Saxon 
represents the ancient German type, 
as characterised by blond hair, Ught 
skin, and blue eyes, features which 
occur less commonly the more south one 
goes, until the pronounced brunette 
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type a£ Swabia and Bavana is reached 
figures with long and ilarrow faces 
— the latter, too, t3^ically Germanic — 
are characteristic of the north-west and 
the soutla-east, while in the south<»west 
and also an the Slavic distncts of the 
north east a idiorter build and the broad 
type of faoe predommsEte 
Some of the outstanding chacacter- 
istics of the dominaBt tnbes may be 
convemently noted here The Low 
Saxon IS a manof strong and mdependent 
chaitirter, somewhat heavy, reserved, 
not \try approachable, never the first 
ti) in-ikt advances, and mclmed to 
sudifK ion and di«%trust He has, however. 


all the old combativenesa and strong 
sense of right, and these dispose him 
easily to be Utigious EEis is not a bright 
and sanguine temperament, for the 
atmosphere of the lowland, with its large 
share cd cloud and fog, encourages moodi- 
ness and taaturmty His essentially 
prosaic character, however, is redeemed 
by a nch, dry humour, and he is a man 
who can )oke with utter inimobdity of 
features He is given to proverbs, 
embodying much rude mother wit, as 
for example, Everything with measure, 
as the tailOT said when he struck his 
wife dead with a yard stick ’* The Low 
Savons have a dtrong practical sense. 



PART OF THE DAILY ROUTINE OF THE BLACK FOREST HOUSEWIFE 
Many a peasant wife and mother of a family Ukes it not at all amiM ttiat she must spend the 
greater part of the dav In hoeing. dMng, or planting In ttn Saids, a^ In Soath Germany, wb^ 
Mtuie IS espe^y kind to her chikra, the ooodltlocia of life ere much happier and more agreeable 
than thM attending the lough-aod-ieady exUtenoe of the land workert In Baat Germany 
PJMtb C OcWsf jrnae 
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FlUaREE NIMBUS OF RUSTIC REFfflEMENT 
The divMiity of headgear prevalUiif ameiig t&e peaeantrjr of the Black Foreet, the Baverlan 
Hlghlande, and the Spree Foreet, la even more pronounced than the variety of dresa. In the Black 
Foreat virtually every valley poaaeaaea dlatinctive faahlona of Ita own, and thia frail hat of delicate 
lace-work aurmounting the freah face of a village maiden la undeniably attractive 
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HOMELY BUT COMELY PEASANT PAIR OF THE BLACK FOREST* • / 
Tlic German peasant woman » accustomed to agricultural work from childhood ; energetic, sturdy, 
and robust, she makes a very fitting mate for the peasant proprietor The costumes of this newlv 
wed pair fiom Scbapbaeb are lackme m all ostenutioos display, but the ** schappel," or chaplet, 
composed of coloured glass balls and beads, is a never falftng feature of the bndal attire 
PMq, &«rvf HmcM 
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MATERFAMILIA8 OF MUNICH IN THE BOSOM OF HER FAMILY 

When quite tiny tots German children are taught the elements of obedience, and so soon as they can 
walk, tnesd small people — models of good behaviour — arc admitted to many of the social gathmna 
of the grown ups The *' Kinderstube ** (children's room) is generally a delightful apartment, 
large and airy, and containing a wealth of enchanting nurser\ books and beautiful fantastic to]rs 


and have produced many travelers and 
scientists, but their tastes do not specially 
lie m the direction of poetry and art 

The Fnsians are people of tough fibre, 
both physically and in character ; they 
are very conservative in their habits and 
institutions, keep apart from their 
neighbours, and are greatly given to 
intermarriage, so that there are whole 
villages of relations. Th^ are not 
musical — an old saying ninSj ** Frisia non 
cantat " — nor eie Uiey a poetical people. 

Keeping still to ti^ north we must 
note the cleavage made by the Elbe, 
which separates the old Saxon land on 
the west from the Slavic territories 
peopled and civilized by Saxons and 
other tribes In this eastern region is 
the true home of the Prussians, the most 
virile of the modem German stocks, 
though of Slavic origin and allied to the 
Baltic-Uthuanian races. 

Taking them collectively, the 
Prussians are a strong, gifted, and 
strenuous people. Without &e imagina- 
tion and vivacity of the Gaul, as 
represented by ttie people of the Rhme- 


land. or the intcUectuality and the fine 
instinct for culture which mark the 
Swabian, they arc the master-minds of 
Germany m ^1 that belongs to material 
avilization In everything that lends 
itself to system, and finds in system its 
most perfect expression, the Prussians 
excel. Pre-eminently their capacity and 
strength he m practical affairs rather 
than in those of the mind and spmt, and 
herein they are as Romans to the 
Greeks of Wurttemberg in the south. 
Thus they have never excelled in 
political government, whidi has to do 
with men. but have brought municipal 
government, which is concerned with 
things, to a degree of efiiciency hardly 
equsdled elsewhere 

Behind German enterprise and success 
in commerce and industry, in the 
organization of the powerful syndicates 
and trade federations, and in the great 
transport ^sterns which have played 
so large a part in the industrialisation of 
Germany, are Prussian ideas and energy. 
Prussia has proved itself, indeed, t^ 
^at driving force in the hfe of modem 
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Geimany ; whether without it$ influence 
Germany would have been something 
better it is impossible to say, but 
unquestionably ^e would have been 
something fundamentally different. For 
good or U1 the States of the Republic 
are still yoked to this powerful leader, 
who, whatever his faults, never fails 
to pull his full weight, and where he 
goes they will be bound to follow. 

The chief tribes of Central Germany 
are .the Franks of che Middle lUiine and 
the Main region, and the Thuiingians. 
The Franks are the most versatile, alert, 
and vivacious of all the German tribes 
They are poetical, romantic, with pro- 
nounced aesthetic leanings and artistic 
tastes. They are also remarkably affable 
and<dedde(% a likeable people, easy 
to get on with. The Thuiingians are a 


good-humoured, lively, and fairly 
energetic people, sentimental and 
musi^, .polite to the stranger, ai\d 
easily contented. They are somewhat 
lacking in self-reliance and staying 
power, and are open to outside influence, 
but th^ are very industrious. 

To the south are the Alemaiuri or 
Swabians and the Bavarians. The 
former inhabit the upper reaches Of the 
Rhine, Neckar, and Danube, and anc 
represented by the States of Baden and 
Wflrttemberg. Like the Slavs of the ease, 
the dark Swahians, in whom is a strong 
Celtic strain, are a people of more pliable 
nature than either the Saxons or the 
Franks, but they surpass both in in- 
tellectual qnaiitks. 

The Bavarians inhabit portions of 
the Upper Rhine, Nedcar, and Mam 



LOCAL COUHIfl OANCflNQ IN THE STREETS Of REICHENHALL 
Bad RdcbodldL in Ifao hMit cl tiM Bavariia Mlt ngloa, It bmoiii for its MUm bAthi and onniMd 
air aad b nuiGli iwortad to by rallerHcs tan luof troidda and iheumatbBL Anaually Id July 
the aiuiivmary of the opadog of the pump-room aod bathe which have bcought proipari^ to 
tht town b oefebralad by a popular leetival la wUeh tba peaiaatry appear In namal coetnme 
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regions, the high plateau l>ing east of west, as imposed by the Treaty of 
the Swabian Jura, and the northern Versailles, its area has been reduced by 
parts of the Alpine chain rising from this some 27,000 square miles, with about 
plateau They are a people of strongly - si\ and a half million inhabitants, and 
marked mdividuality, though not as as a result of this curtailment and of the 
attractive as any of their neighbours losses caused by the war its population is 
They are shrewd, keen at a bargain, yet now estimated at about sixty millions 
cautious to a degree that mdisposes them Until 1918 the Confederation con 
to undertake great adventures readilv sisted of twenty-five federated Stat'^s 



HISTORICAU HEADGEAR OF BAVARIAN BRIDES 
Tt cfe gay yoimg oouiriet from Elleltrich In Havana are resplendent in their nuptial finery The 
bndes* cMtuniea are rich in gold embroiderv, and the headdress, which from olden times hat 
formed the chief attraction of Bavarian bridal attire, is massed anth beads and tnnkets Even in 
modem tunes this costume Is a costly one, and centuries ago it represented a fortune 


always they have an eye to the main 
chance, and they act up to the motto, 
** Nothing for nothing ’* They are not 
without a certain capacity for affability, 
but they are slow to make friendships, 
and are very self-contained Two of 
their traits — among the rural classes in 
particular — are unchanging attachment 
to their Church and loyalty to the 
dynasty. 

Before the Great War the German 
Empire — ^known as the German Realm 
since the deposition of the imperial 
house— had an area of 208.780 square 
miles and a population of about sixty- 
eight millions. By the re-arrangement 
of Its frontiers in the east, norldi, and 


of which four were kingdoms — Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavana, and Wurttembfirg — six 
grand duchies, five duchies, seven 
pnncipalities, and three free aties. 
Alsace-Lorraine occupied a special posi- 
tion as an Imperial Temtoiy, though m 
late years it had enjoyed in most matters 
the political status of a federal State 
In the revolution which followed the 
Great War all the Sovereigns, who, 
as Bismarck once said, m a fit of bad 
humour, had lighted upon Germany 
hke a swarm of bees,’* were deposed, 
where they did not abdicate and efface 
themselves voluntarily, republicanism 
everywhere took the place of monarchy , 
and while the confederation was 
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JUVENILE GREETINGS AT THE VILLAGE SPRING 
Trim and neat In their quaint costumM tha wung girls of Sankt Georgian In tha Black Forest ara 
as careful of their deportment as they are of their personal appearance Tha Ugh spiritad rowdyism 
apparent m many peasant distncts is almost unknown amoni these simple country folk, and young and 
old possess an old fashioned primness of manner outrivaUad only by tha sobnaty of their dress 
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toil-worn WOMCN land workers of east PRUSSIA 

In the counlrT diflflett of Bait BroMla tlio oondltions of life of the poor era far from congenial 
Women take a large ebgre fai ottldoor labour and are often terribly overworked In the fields They 
follow the plough, thresh the oortt, and do much work which in former times fell to the men Never- 
theless, they are surprisingly contented with their lot and usually cheerful and good tempered 

Photo Gtorg 
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preserved, it, too, was re-organized on a 
republican basis, with a constitution 
which in theory is probably the most 
democratic in the world, though its 
practical success and chances of per- 
manence remain still to be proved. 

Since then there have been further 
political icadiustments in the form of 
inter-St ate amalgama- 
tions, affecting the petty 
duodecimo States of 
Central Germany, of which 
seven have combined 
under the name Thuringia, 
while one (Coburg) has 
been absorbed in Bavaria, 
with the result that the 
federal territories now 
number cigh teen — viz , 

Anhalt, Baden, Bavaria. 

Brunswick, Bremen (Free 
City) , Hamburg (Free 
City), Hesse, Lippe, 

Liibeck (Free City), 

Mecklenburg-S c h w c r i n , 
Mecklenbur g-Strelitz, 

Oldenburg, Prussia, 

Saxony, Schaumburg- 
Lippe, Thuringia, 

Waldeck, and Wurttem- 
berg. 

At the census of 1910 
61.6 per cent, of the 
inhabitants belonged to 
the Protestant and 36.7 
per cent, to the Roman 
Catholic faith, one per 
cent, being Jewish, The 
transference of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Polish 
districts have altered this 
ra^K^ m favour of the 
Protestants, who now 
form about 65 per cent, 
of the population. 

It k a fact that, even 
nous half a century after the triumph of 
nalkMial mdty, the partkularist spirit is 
atm stnmg^ titough taking less egoistic 
aiidobslnictive forms than before. Forit 
must not be forgotten that earlier than 
the pofitkal consciousness of the 
Genniiiis as a unified nation^ and 
appeafing more stronf^ to popular 
t, k their tribal 


The German has two fatherlands and, 
in effect, two nationalities, and his 
attachment to Empire or Realm has 
none of the intimacy and tenderness, 
deeply-rooted in tribal instincts and 
traditions, which bind him, as Saxon. 
Bavarian, Swabian, and the rest, to 
his native State, which is his true 



ORETCHEN OP THE BLACK FORE8T 
Dainty and demure Is tMf young girl of Scjiapbacb, In the 
Kinaig Valley, so trimly dressed In one of the multifartous 
s which Che peasants of the Black Foicst-^o matter 
what their itanding—loyally persist in wearing 
FMo, Gtorg Hiuekd 

homeland. The passionate love of the 
Germans for their "narrower father- 
land8*' k the motif of much of their 
beautiful lyrical and narrative poetiy. 

Modem Gmoany may be dated 
conveniently from the war of 1870 and 
the great economic deveknments wluch 
hnmediatdy followed, ^e struggle, 
unlike the war with Austria four years 
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HAT STYLE FROM QUTACH. BLACK FOREST 
The eeventy of her Puntanicel garb is somevRiae tempered by 
the quaint hat loaded with heavy pompons which me coloured 
bnght red for the unmamed girl and sombre black when the 
wearer is to be a marned woman 
Phvto, Gtorg Hatckd 


before, saw all the German tribes’ 
united, fighting together under one' 
supreme military command for an" 
inspiring end — the assertion once for all 
of a common German nationhood. The 
effect of the struggle, for Germany so 
successful, was to liberate a vast store 
of enthusiasm and energy. 

Within two decades old Gennany 
and Us life had been revolutionised in all 
directions. Ancient cities and towns 
were extended and rebuilt on an 
ambitious scale, not always in the best 
taste. The passion for building and 
rebuilding, with the dispersal of the 
^200,000,000 of indemnity, gave an 
immense impetus to production and 
manu^ture^ and at a single bound 


Germany leaped into the 
front r^ of industrial 
countries. 

The close attention 
which had been given 
for the better part of 
a century to public 
education, and during 
later decades to scientific 
researl± and technical 
instruction, had yielded 
a rich harvest in the 
shape of a skilled army 
of technical directors, 
chemists, craftsmen, and 
artisans, who were now 
ready to man the factories 
and workshops which 
sprang up m the great 
centres of population and 
of natural resources. 
Germany's situation in 
the centre of the 
Continent, while it 
exposed her to special 
dangers, had the 
advantage that it made 
It easier for her people to 
throw out their energies 
in all directions by sea 
and land, and this they 
have done in increasing 
measure for halfacentury. 

There is still, however, 
an Old Germany as well 
as this Germany of a nOw 
closed era of expansion 
and prosperity. The traveller, passing 
through the larger towns, is apt to 
regard the country as painfully new. 
Nevertheless, a fairer l^d, perpetua- 
ting the traditions and spirit of 
forgotten centuries, will meet his 
view if he but take the pains to seek 
it. It may be seen at its best in such 
survivals of medieval life as Hildesheim, 
Brunswick, Lfibeck, Nuremberg, Goslar, 
Marienbiirg, Wismar, and Ulm, and in 
architecture memorials lingering in odd 
comers of the old towns " of cities and 
towns which have taken a new life — 
in Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort-on- 
Main, and Breslau, for example. Old 
Gennany may be seen also in many a 
small, riow-going market town of the 
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Centre and the eouth, lying of! the track 
of modem progress, in quiet villa|^ 
hidden away in the valleys of the Rhine 
and of Bavaria, and still untouched by 
the hand of the improver, in the moat- 
surrounded manor-houses of Westphalia, 
and nowhere more than in the pictur- 
esque peasant settlements of Thuringia, 
Ravnnji RAden and Wfirttembmi 


THE GERMANS 

where life pursues its even course to-day 
just as three centuries ago, before the 
Thirty Years War desolated the German 
lands and arrested the advance of 
d\ilization for generations. 

What interests men most to-dav» 
however, is the Germany that spedally 
counts in the world's life, its work 
and emolovmenta ‘hud rli»rartAr of 



DEFT ARTISTEY LENDS ORAOE TO SIMPLE TASKS 
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SCENE IN THE REICHSTAG DURING THE CELEBRATION OF THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 

loi^ tlte CoMtution of the Gennan Republic Has iniblished at the Weiinar National Asseinblv and the photograph reproduced above shows the 
of the third anniversary the Republic in progieb^ m th»* Parliament House Eleriin HandsomeK, though not extravagantlv de< orated the 
cn»tag presented a stnking scene, the device*, emblematic of the imperal regime were absent from thtir places over the doorwav where now a great eagle 
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its people. Before she became an in- (Prussia), Neckar (Baden and Wtirttem- 

dustrial country Germany was a land of berg), and Main (Hesse and Bavaria), 

triumphant agmulture, able to produce and other parts of the country, with 

all the com needed to feed her people, fruit trees numbered by the hundred 

with a little over for her neighbours, million. Characteristic of Central and 

Agriculture in its many forms is still the South Germany is the custom of plant- 

mainstay of national prosperity, though ing fruit trees — chiefly apple, plum, and 

no longer the main pursuit of the popu- cherry — along the highways and by- 

lation, as of old, though over hdf of the ways. The local treasuries benefit by 

population (51.2 per cent, in 1910) lives this characteristic device for making 

in rural townlets (2,000 to 5,000 the most of the land. The usual plan 







WHERE THE **VOX POPULI*’ OF GERMANY FINDS READY AUDIENCE 
On tiw oocaslon of the edebratioo of the third annivenery of the Republic e vast throng gathered 
before the Reiebstag In Berlin, the stately buUdlM erected *' To the German people^' where 
President Ebert and the memben bad assembled. The members are elected for four years by 
universal, equal, direct, and secret votes of male and female voters, on the proportional svstem 

inhabitants) and rural communes (under is to farm the fruit' trees yearly to the 
2,000 inhabitants). Before the Great highest bidder. 

War some thirty-five million acres were Gtnnany is still the home of a large 
under grain of all kinds, but the cessions and thriving independent peasantry 

of territory have greatty reduced the and a country which offers good pro$- 

extent and* production of the national pects to small owners and cultivators^ 

granary, and Germany will need to im- in 1907 her 78) million acres of agri- 
port far more than the old proportion of culturally employed land were divided 

one-fourth or one-fifth of her food com. into no f^er than five and threentuaitcr 

To the crops of grain must be millien holdings. It is not impBra ttet 

added the rich pfoduce of the vineyards large pre^etors are rare, or are seriouriy 

of the Valleys of the Rhine (Prussia and threaten^ with extinction. The large 

Baden), Moselle, Saar, Lahn, and Ahr estate is localised, however, and sm^ 
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and medium holdings are the rule in 
most parts of the country 
The most backward agrarian districts 
occur in tbo Mecklenburgs and the east 
of Prussia, the homes of the great 
“ latifundia These unwieldy estates 
are an impediment in the wav of 


was abohshed in Prussia, yet the retard- 
ing influence of feudalism still survives 
It is a fact which cames its own con- 
demnation of the economic and pdltftical 
pressure which has so long rested on the 
rural east of Prussia that great poverty 
and a relatively low standard of morahty 



HUMAN ACTIVITY HUMS IN THE PULSING HEART OF BERLIN 
At the weftt ead of the Lelpeigentrane. one of Berlin't chief ttterici of tieMe, lies the soufe 
knoem u the Potedemerplatz Severe! palmtiel modem biilldlii|e look deem upoa thie MBjr 
oeatre of life end movement, where the din of Mtslns vehldee to leldom hashed, eod the declrib 
cen— the chief mode of traneport for the Bediner, commanicetlon bf w h ic h to eo eptondldly 
orgeniced— glide over Its specious surfeoe in ceeieless proceetoen 
PMo, D9naU UtUMk 


scientific agriculture and a drag upon 
social progress ; they are not manned 
on rational pnnaples, and th^ have 
prevented the creation of intelUgent, 
healthy, and mdependent peasant com- 
munities such as are found elsewhm 
Far happier is the state of things which 
prevails in Westphalia, at the odier end 
of the country, where even the farm 
labourer has a piece of land which he 
ren^ from his employer. Over a 
hundred years have paked since serfdom 


characterise that region. ‘A laige part 
of Gennany is given ii|> to fovest. 
jMurtly of natural growth, hut 
all systematically and oommodalfy 
managed. The area under forest of aP 
kuKfo^iredoiDinantfy ooiiiferoa»H.mE- 
ceeded in 19x3 thirW-five and a half 
million acres, of whidi about ons-ddrd 
was held and woihed by the Stataa 
bne-filih by municipal and other public 
bodies, and some 45 per cent was in 
private hands. The State forestiy 
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service is an important department of 
the Civil Service, and admission to it 
entails severe specialised study and 
practical training. 

In Germany the rivers and streams 
are harnessed, to a degree only equalled 
in Switzerland, not merely for the 
use of water-run mills and workshops 
of all kinds, such as are found in abund- 
ance in the forest districts, but for the 
generation of electrical current. Hence 
it is a common thing to find the villages 
and hamlets of a whole countryside, 
remote from towns, well and cheaply 
lighted by electricity. Domestic em- 
ployment in what are called the ** house 
and *'home** industries, affords a 
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livelihood to many thousands of people 
of both sexes and all ages in the hilly 
regions and outlying rural districts of 
Saxony, Silesia, Thuringia, Baden and 
Wiirttembcrg (the Black Forest), and 
Bavaria. 

While agriculture thus occupies so 
important a position in Germany's 

economic and social life, more and more 
during the past forty years attention 
has been directed to industry. The 

occupation census of 1907 showed that 
while since 1882 the proportion of 

the occupied population engaged in 

agriculture and foiestry decreased from 
434 to 327 per cent., the proportion 
engaged in industry increas^ during 
that period from 33.7 to 
372 per cent., and the 
proportion engaged in 
trade and transport from 
8.3 to ZI.6 per cent. THe 
greatest displacement 
(Kcurred in Prussia, the 
least in Wfirttemberg. 

The chief seats of 
industry are the Prussian 
provinces of Rhineland 
and Westphalia and 
Saxony, where the 
greatest agglomerations 
of population are found, 
the rate of density in 
Saxony in 1919 being 
805 to the square mile, 
comparing with 318 for 
the whole country, but 
with 94 for Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and 130 for 
M e c k le n b u rg-Schwerin. 
The great iron and steel in- 
dustries are located in the 
Westphalian Rhindand 
and Upper Silesia, but 
the engineering, electrical, 
and allied industries 
dependent upon them are 
carried on in a large 
number of other centres 
in Prussia, Saxony, Baden, 
WOrttembcigandBavaria. 
There are large ship- 
building yards on the 
North and Baltic Seas, 
particularly at Hamburg, 
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Bremen, Stettin, and 
Elbing. The chemical and 
dye industry, favoured 
by the possession of 
abundant raw materials, 
by long scientific research, 
and the capacity and will 
to put the results of this 
research to practical use, 
has grown to remarkable 
proportions. Its principal 
scats arc several towns on 
the Rhine, Frankfort, 
and Berlin. The cotton 
industry is carried on in 
Saxony, Silesia, the 
Rhineland, and uthci 
parts of Prussia, the 
woollen industry in the 
Rhineland, and the 
worsted goods industry 
in Silesia and around 
Berlin ; linen is manu- 
factured in Silesia and 
parts of Westphalia ; 
Saxony is the chief centre 
of the hosiery and lace 
manufactures, and Crefcld 
is the seat of the silk 
industry. Other important 
industries are the glass 
and porcelain, clock and 
watch, paper and paper- 
pulp, and small arms 
industries. Before the 
Great War about four- 



SCIENCE WORKING FOR HUMANITY 
(ierinan scienti<%ts have long been to the fore in investigating 
the causes of diseases that still baffle prevention and cure. 
These men are working in the laboratory of the Institute for 
Cancer Research in Uerlin 


fifths of Germany's manufactures were 
consumed by the home market. 

That the characteristics and the 
institutions of a people are in large 
measure the outcome of its history is a 
truism, but in the case of Germany the 
relation between the two has points of 
special interest. It is exemplified in a 
marked manner, for example, by some 
of the outstanding personal and domestic 
qualities of the German. To the former 
belong industry and efiiciency. Before 
it achieved political unity in 1871 the 
German nation had to pass through a 
long and severe discipline. For cen- 
turies its history was a continuous record 
of tribal faction within, of war, and of 
oppression at the hands of foreign 
a^essors. Tiir? after time its lands 


were invaded and laid desolate. The 
Thirty Years War, from 1618 to 1648, 
left a large part of the country a desert, 
and its population impoverished and 
ruined. No sooner had it recovered 
than there came the struggles which 
were forced upon the German rulers 
and tribes by Napoleon, culminating 
in the heroic War of Emancipation. 

The national unity movement which 
followed developed under the jealous 
eyes of countries whose interest and 
policy it was to keep the German States 
-apart, and three wars were fought 
before the Empire was re-established 
under the Hohenzollerns. Out of such 
searching ordeals as these nations must 
emerge either stronger or weaker, and 
the Germans emerg^ stronger. Since, 
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COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY OVER-BRIMMINQ IN LEIPZIG 
LefpTig*^ great fairs have been importint since the fifteenth century The Jubilaic 1 ur h t 
from the first Monday in March until the following Siturdav week and the Mich'ielinas fur b(.(,ins 
on the last Sunday in August and continues for three weeks During these peiiods the town is 
packed with German salesmen and with commcrrial visitors from all parts of the world, the activity 
in the Peterstras<sc being particularly brisk 

however, they had to fight for existence which over a large area agriculture has 

they became of necessity a military to battle with an austere climate, with 

nation and to such a people efficiency short summers and severe winters, 

becomes instinctive while its mmeral resources xrc limited 

Nature, too, has not been unduly and very unequally distnb i red While 

lavish m her gifts to this country, in in the north and north en t there are 
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vast expanses of sandy 
land, which only with the 
greatest difficulty can be 
made to yield food for 
man and beast, stretching 
through Central Germany 
from the south-east to the 
north-west is the great 
chain of mountains and 
highland which has been 
mentioned, and here like- 
wise the struggle with 
nature is a ceaseless grind. 

Even in the centres 
where great industries 
have been planted, serious 
obstacles have had to be 
overcome. The most 
h igh ly-developed and 
successful of these is the 
iron and steel industry, 
yet it has had to contend 
with the disadvantage of 
inadequate supplies of 
native ore, for the most 
part of an inferior quality, 
and the fact that mudi of 
the necessary fuel lies 
at a distance from the 
furnaces and manufactur- 
ing plant. These and 
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LEIPZIG’S GREAT ADVERTISEMENT PARADE 
Orislnally actual markets, Leipalg*t fain are now mcetlfigs for 
the esblUtioo of samples of Gennan products. The sample weeks 
open with a parade-from the Petentrame to the City Market 
Hall ol can and devices advertising German industries 





HAPPY CHILDHOOD SECURE IN MOTHER-LOVE 
Timr was when the German ** Hausfrau ** could concern herself only with the four proverbial '* K*s ” 
— Kinder, KUche, Kleider, Kirche (Children, Kitchen, Clothes, Church) — but her positirai has 
considerably changed in recent years. She now often shares the intellectual or business interests of 
her husband ; but her devotion to her home remains unaltered, and German children, the centre ^ 
their mother's affection, have a wonderfully happy childhood 
Pkolo, FUrt$te0 Farmborough 

Other difficulties have called forth' in a in the time of Tacitus, the standard of 
high degree the virtues of industry, family life in Germany is a high one. 
courage, application, inventiveness, and There, as elsewhere, the Great War has 
enterprise, without which Germany led to a certain weakening of household 
might have remained one of the poorest ties, and of parental control and discip- 
of Continental countries instead of one line, yet in the homes of no country is life 
of' the most highly developed. on the whole more healthy, in none are 

It is the same with the domestic order and cleanliness more cultivated ; 
characteristics which have given to and when it has been said that there are 
German home life in all ages its high probably no better cared-for children 
reputation— orderliness, thrift, frugality, in the world than those of the German 
and cohesion: Exposed to the har^ working classes, let it be added that in 
but stimulating regimen of poverty, no country is greater respect paid to 
the Germans were compelled to be the fifth commandment. All these 
provident, and to master the art of things, likewise, make for and mean 
making a little go a long way. Still, as efficiency in national life. The German 
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super-housewife is supposed to be found capitals, have at all times been centres 
in Wiirttembeig, where the instinct of of light and leading, radiating the 
cleanliness is so marked that it is refining influences of art and letters, 
jokingly said that the very milestones music and the drama, throughout the 
are washed every Saturday. States of whose life and welfare they 

One of the few beneficent effects of were the natural guardians, 
the past political division of Germany The independent courts and govern- 
has ^en the existence of so many courts ments of the scores of States of Old 
and capitals, each of which has served Germany unquestionably created and 
in greater or less measure as a focus of maintained within these territories a 
culture and progress. With all their higher general level of culture than 
shortcomings and their disposition to would have been possible had the 
pompositv, which was never shown so functions of government been exercised 
ndiculously as when they weakly aped from a distant metropolis, whether 
the Grand Monarqiie and aspired to Vienna or Berlin It is also due to the 
turn each of their " residences ” into a spirit of particularism whicl# the old 
little Pans or Versailles, many of these State order has preserved that the over- 
pnnees have nevertheless played an centralization of government from which 
important part in the intellectual life France suffers has been kept in check ; 
and development of Germany. Potsdam, that poweifiil stimuli to progress in the 
in the time of Frederick the Great ; arts and sciences, the c rafts and in- 
Weimar, in the time of Karl August ; dustries, have been operative in a 
and Munich, in the time of King Maxi- multitude of different places ; that 
milian, represented this side of court many experimental centres have existed 
life at Its best. But these courts and at which new theories in political and 
those of Stuttgart, Dresden, Karlsiuhe, civil government could be tested and, 
Brunswick, and many of the smaller if approved, applied ; and that local 



WENDI8H WOMEN ON THE ROAD TO CHURCH 
Wendish women are strict conservatives in regard to drem, and many a German lady of higb degree 
has made the journey to the beauuful Spreewald for the sole purpose of seeing her humbla sisters 
In their delightful old fashioned costumes. On their marriage, Wendish girls generally possess 
a large stock of clothes, lor they like to have many changes for every special occasion 
FMe, Gtorg ISTmcM 
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PLEASURE COMBINED WITH BUSINESS IN THE SPREEWALD 
Every German can skate, the cold dry winters of northern Germany m^iallv providiM oonatMt 
practice. This Wendish peasant is skating to market on the froaen roads in the Spwwald, a rn yhy 
district about fifty miles south-east of Berlin, so covered with a network of tributaries -of t^ Spree 
that some of the villages are only accessible by water in summer, and over the ice in winter 
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SKATING AND SLEIGHING TO THE ICY VAULTS OF DEATH 
To people unfamiUar with the conditions in the SpceweaU a scene like tWs may appear grot eeqne- 
top-Wtted mourners on skates drawiim a sledge containing a fiower-decked coffin, and the 
skating mournfully behind. For the Wendish peasants tMSMlves, howevy. skata are » kiteptf 
Ja?t of winter footwear, and skating and ileiglilnr«i» the only means of locomotion and tnoipoct 
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peculiarities in institutions and customs matter of solemn duty. The peculiar 

nave been protected, and much that characteristic of Bavaria (as of Austria) 

was good in the life and thought of old in this respect is the abundance of its 

Germany has been preserved. “ councillors " (Raethe). The council- 

Certain political and social evils have, lor " of one sort or another, however, 
nevertheless, resulted from this par- is common in every German State, and 

ticulaiism and the past exaggerated it is a social misdemeanour of the worst 

personal power of the Sovereigns. One kind to omit to use this or any other 

of the former is the fact that Germany title, wherever due. Sensible people 

is a land of officials. From birth to death hoped that the apparent triumph of 
the German citizen is subjected to the democratic ideas, as evidenced by the 
well-meaning but often irritating at- institution of a Realm of Republics, 
tendons of an endless succession of would prove the death knell of these 
bureaucrats of all degrees of importance titular absurdities. Far from that having 
and importunity, and he is allowed to been the case, it is a common lament 
do little himself which the State is able that the craze for titular distinctions 
to do for him, though it may do it less has increased, and even spread to the 
well and wisely. servants' hall of the bureaucracy. 

... Reference has been made to certain 

Burcfluoraoy Strangles Individuality distinguishing characteristics of the 

A mechanical efficiency in adininis- leading tribes, and it remains to speak' 
tration, for what it is w'orth, may more particularly of traits which are 
be claimed for this drastic svstem in some degree common to Germans in 
of regimentation, but personal liberty the mass. Every nation has tempera- 
is unduly restricted thereby, individii- mental qualities peculiar to itself — the 
ality and spontaneity arc repre.ssed, product of all the various factors which 
public spirit and private enterprise are have contributed to make up its 

discouraged, and the disposition which civilization — race, climate, history, the 
it creates to look to and depend on the pacific or violent course of its develop- 
“ powers that be '* in every situation ment as a community, social conditions, 
of life does not make for the highest and the like. The German is often 
and strongest type of citizenship. summarily spoken of as stolid and 

On the social side it is largely due * phlegmatic. So also is the Englishman, 
to the multiplicity of courts, with their In each case only half the truth, or less, 
crowds of sycophants and hangers-on, is told, for much of the stolidity and 
that the system of titles and decorations phlegm on both sides is only apparent 
has been developed to so ludicrous an and superficial, 
extent in Germany. The higher branches » . f 

of the nobility represent red distinction. Sterling Menti of the German 

and are not to be confounded with the The average German, far from being 
futile ** noblesse '* which vaunts itself stolid and cold, is singularly exuberant, 
in several more easterly European and is pre-eminently a creature of 
countries ; and even the first step of feeling and impulse, though these traits 
the ladder of ennoblement, as connoted are naturally found in various degrees 
by the prefix von (represented by the in different tribes. Except in the west, 
French de), carries equal value in all however, he has little of the nervous 
the States. sensitiveness of the French, and he may 

^ in general be described as a masculine 

Ab..rd.i.M .D Titto. Ud Eciqattt. character, in contrast to the essentiaUy 

It is chiefly in official and professional feminine characters of the races lying 

titles that abuse exists. Of these titles west and east of his country, 

there is literally no end, and the Every traveller judges as he sees, 
observance of the recognizixl code of often judging wrongly, however, if he 
etiquette in relation to them, whether fails to see sufficiently and is lacking 
in verbal or epistolary intercourse, is a in sympathy. I would, at risk of 
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GERMANY: New Seems 

& Old Costumes 



DtapiU tMr loyally to traditional costumo th$ fVtndisk gMt of the 
Sprttwald do noi dtspiu tho eonvonUnees of modmm mtekaniam 

PlM»tAi Clwim HMokel 

Ml »4 




Beyond ihn bus^ markit-place looms ike Cathedral of Wormet tiu, 
ancient town whers Lather made the vigorous defence of his doctrines 

Photo, DomM NcLoith 
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^ ^ Bmiriam HigUandt. €Ofh 
cartttmn an tiitt tn vogua vilh th$ pnuaatry of At okbn 
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Simplieity stamps ihs Sabbath dms of ihs rural folk nsar Shtitgafi 
with an attractiveness unequalled among other IVurttemberg peasants 

Photo KaMl ft Herhwt 
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Tkofougimess is Hks keynoU of Cennan sducaiion. And how can a boy hstUr U 
than by studying each aspect in her otpn garden^ under shady bough and 





Ofmmuch h$ffilUd and Infimmand^ ikis maidan will b$ noihing loath 
to discard the hsavy broeadsd vsnssr of BUcksburg bridal attire 

Photo, (ifoni Hoechfl 
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igu otfc$ a m$am Uv t H kood in tk$ Bktek Fortat, 
««o» Ifc Smm Gtorgtm giH» ptaU mtn fttr pkatma Hum n$cmU» 

ISOTTf Huirtiri 
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Youth is fils m this aneisni, Hms^wom snUstM of 
ths gay lamghtsr oj ekiidkood is nsasr kusksd u 
Fbol^ DouM mum 


ihs Hkms, wUsrs 
ws at frigkifaU 
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AboM tkt amaU ta^ of «. Goatahaumt a ••eaaOt enuf in^iu - 
tn tta acente majesty, “ frowns o'er the wide and windlttg RfUtu 

Photo. DomU MeLctoh 
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contradiction, call Germans in the mass 
— I have in mind, of course, the male 
part of them, for the female part would 
deserve a more discriminating character- 
isation — a bluff but hearty and kindly 
people. That as a nation they positively 
excel in the arts and “ finesse ” of social 
life need not be pretended, but all 
sorts of gifts and graces go to the 
making ot an urbane and attractive 
character, and when you get to know 
them, the Germans invariably impress 
you by a sterling geniality for which 
no amount of superficial polish can be a 
substitute. For the most part they are 
distinctly sociable, hospitable, and 
generous, ready to help the stranger, 
and to entertain and give pleasure 
to their friends, though among them, 
as jimong other peoples, there often exists 
a tendency to mistake for generosity 
what is mere thoughtless prodigality. 

Passion for Music and the Drama 

The Germans are di^^tinctly a pleasiue- 
loving people, that desciiptiun being 
understood in the bi'st sense. The 
dreary dcKtiinc that “man was made 
to mourn “ finds little acceptance in 
their country. Music and the drama 
arc their pas«*ions, and there is hardly 
a .sm.ill town anywhere which is without 
its musical society or circle for the 
practical study of oratorio and other 
high-class music and the organization of 
concerts. It is creditable to the public 
spirit of the larger towns that generous 
municipal expenditure is bestowed upon 
thcatn*s and concert-halls, as well as 
picture galleries and museums. 

Most towns of any consequence not 
only own theatres, but run them, even 
at great cost, and it is indisputable 
that a higher level of dramatic taste 
is shown in a German town of the 
second or third rank than in the English 
metropolis, a fact which attests the 
serious place attached to the drama 
in Germany as a means not merely of 
recreation but of cultuic; while it is 
a notorious fact that Shakespeare, and 
e\’en .several modern English play- 
writers of repute, arc oftencr staged in 
Germany than in their native country. 
In the cultivation and satisfaction of 


the social side of life the public 
of enteitainmcnt— be it hotr^l, or re^rau- 
raiit, inn, i>r colfee-hou'M’ tdk<“= a 
prominent part. This institution occu- 
pies in Germanv a higher status than 
in England, and fulfils wider functions 

Social Punctior of the *‘(}aathof" 

It is lespectable and projH'i to go to a 
German hotel or re.staurant at any 
time of the day or evening, not merely 
because -the plate itself is respectable 
and proper, but because it has a distinr t 
social side, and because the idta of 
associating it with mere purpostless 
drinking and treating does not occur 
to the frequenters. In countr}^ towns 
and villages the little inn or " (lasthof ” 
(guest-hou:»e) is the centre of stxrial and 
public life, wheie parson and squire, 
doctor and lawyer, official and farmer, 
meet to cat and chat at the end of the 
day, sometimes in company with tlu'ir 
womenfolk, or some of them. 

In old-fashuMied circles a meal* is 
begun with a reciprocal “ Mav the meal 
(“ Malilzeit “) do you good • “ and 
ended with a “May the meal be 
blessed ! “ though elsewhere the double 
invocation is nowadays usually rechw'ed 
to a chorus of perfunctory and slovenlv 
“ Mahlzeits ! “ as the guests rise from 
the table. There is much inteinperance 
in Germany, less, however, the lesult of 
beer and wine than of brandy drinking, 
but the bad reputation given to the 
Germans in this respect by Tacitus is 
no longer deserved. 

General Talent for Oratory 

The Germans arc bom orators, though 
as little prone to rhetorical rhapsodies 
as the English. They are excellent 
public speakers, and a strenuous poli- 
tician regards it as all in the day’s work 
to bore parliament with a six-hours' 
speech. The clergy would as -soon 
think of reading sermons as of preaching 
without gowns; and while there are 
university professors w^ho use manu- 
script the majority Uxture ex"tem- 
poraneonsly, not always with the assist- 
ance of notes. Long ago I knew one 
who began liis morning lecture befoio 
he had bung his hat upon the wall, and 
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ART STUDENTS BUSY IN THE SCHOOL OF MATURE 
S(.nou«I) as children take their education in Geimany, they can find pleasure in it, too, when the 
modern methods of teaching there in vogue can take a si hole class out into nature's pleasant places 
Here a lesson in drawing from nature is shown in progress, the subiect a lovdy mere in the grounds 
of a«statel> mansion the art roaster obviously as interested In the task as the boys theinselves 



SCHOOLBOYS WORKING AT THEIR DRAWING LESSON 
German boys are usually steady and conadeiitleos workers, althou^ not often particularly brilliant 
The cl i«s seen above are drawing a sewing machine which Is placed on one of the desks m view of all 
Vanou» parts of the meebamsm nave been drawn on the blackboard In the background. Many of the 
boys have their hair cropped close In true German fashion 
PAele, PktMM, BnUn 
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WHERE DELICATE CHILDHOOD IS NURTURED IN MIND AND BODY 

In the pine forests of Charlottenburg a forest school or VValdschule, has been established which 
piovide> education for bovs and girls of delicate constitution chosen from the elementary schools 
of Chirlottcnburg Many children, living in poor, cramped houses, are caM to spmd the summer 
divs in these bciuliful surroundings - vi here they recene sound moral and physical training 



OPEN-AIR INSTRUCTION IN THE CHARLOTTENBURG FOREST SCHOOL 
When the ueather proves unkmd the lessons take place undei big shelters From late sprina to early 
autumn the young scholars go daily to the Waldschule, but lessons are not ala ays de nmur, the greater 
part of each day is passed m happy play on the sandy soil, and the more sickly children spend many 
hours resting on reoUimig cnalrs breatiiing in new vigour from the pure frmst air 
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HEARTY APPETITES ENnENDERtD HY uht IN IHE OPEN AIR 

In their bivouac undi'V the trees o( .\ i'ublic park these little Berliners are enjoying their midd-\y 
meal. A holiday in the (M<en mves them a greater appetite than usual, and meal-tim<*5 are always 
awaited eagerly. The t\\'< /ijgs standing at the entrance to one of the shelters show the tricolour of 
th*» new ricrman Republic 






















AFTEn-DrUWER TASK AT A JUVEhMLE SUMMER HOUOAV CAM.P 
Tbc two lon^ town of troughs are lined by childnn who are tpending tIMr aumiiitr holidays In a 
eountry camp near Berlin. They have just flnlthed thdr dinner, and an now waiMng their cum and 
ptotet under thesuparvision ot two of their teachers. Suspend^ froia tha neek of tha Ugbtfy-clad 
small boy on the eight is his MontMcation laba) 
i»Jkofw, Ode HMM 
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kept up an uninterrupted flow of precise 
language until he had his hand upon 
^ door-handle, preparatory to exit. 
And his subject was history, too. 

In public pAaces the German is apt 
to be loquacious and noisy. Anyone 
new to ^e spectacle of a (hsoussion 
over beer and tobacco in a pubhc 
restaurant would imagine that the 
heated talkers, all vociferating and 
gesticulating together, . would at an}» 
moment be hurling chairs and glasses 


word) and depth, and also the vem oi 
melancholy and pessimism which per- 
vades so much exquisite German lyrical 
poetry. A less gracious trait is their 
intensely critical spirit, a characteristic 
wliich leads to conteotion and faction 
in political and to scepticism in 
leiigious life. A dogmatist by nature, 
the German has no patience with 
dogma , a worshipper oi systems, no 
IS yet safe agasist his attack. 
It foi)r\vs that his intelleot is stronger 



LEISURELY PURSUIT OF LEARNING IN A FLOATING STUDY 
Keep a good student from his books, and it is wonderful I said Justice Shallow. If anything 
could accomplish the feat, one might suppose it would be flQatlng on a pladd mere in a steady boat, 
with a pleasant company of kindpd souls. Yet these good student! at Scharfeaberg find their boat 
only a more convenient place for their work together, a silent study xemota from poaMble Interruption 


at each other. Nothing of the kind , 
they are simply engaged in the 
fnendhest possible exchange of views 
about the quality of the beverage they 
are drmking or the merits of last night's 
performance at the theatre. A Uttle 
less exuberance, a little more restraint 
and reserve, might be a useful addition 
to the many solid qualities of the 
German character. 

One of the distinctive characteristics 
of the German races— for here th^ aU 
agree— is their love of nature, with 
their marked susceptibility to natural 
influences and surroundings. This trait 
finds expression in the " inwarxtness " 
(to use Matthew AmDld's favourite 


on the destructive than the creative and 
constructive side, and strength of that 
kind is apt lo be a source of danger to its 
possessor and of disadvantage to others. 
His enjoyment of humour is, periiaps, 
keener than is his sense of whaf is tndy 
humorous, for here a certain delicacy 
and fineness of perception are lacking, 
as anyone will agr^ ^ho compares the 
leading humorous journals of Germany 
with those of England. 

Behind the important fact df manifoM 
similarity In diaracterlMka, howev^a 
lies the J^ually important fact of oo» 
trusts. The greatest of these sre pre- 
sented by north and south and by west 
and east reflectively. It has been 
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said that the North German is marked 
pre-eminently by energy, strength, and 
tenacity of the spirit of enterprise, 
and capacity for practical affairs, but he 
does not excel either in the softer graces 
of character or in the finer expressions 
of culture. Tlie poet Emmanuel Gcibel, 
who was bonrin the north, but brought 
his art to maturity in the south, wrote : 

For all I am and know the practical 
north 1 thank. 

But it remained tor the south to teach me 
the secret of form. 

The South German claims that the 
south is the tme cradle and home of 
German culture, and that the North 
German haa borrowed from the south 
the best thut he is and knows. The 
characteiistics and the intellectual tra- 
ditions of the south seem to favour this 
large claim. Personal traits in general 
are suaver and life mote genial in the 
south than, in the north- Whcie the 
Northi German is eager for success and 
pro^>erky, the South German, though 
not indifferent to these things, prefers 
his Ihss strenuous life, lives more m the 
present,, and is more satisfied with what 
the present has to offer. 

Wof th era Grit Southern Grtee 

The North German' may be more self*- 
BelSant, more self-sufficient, and in his 
imperfect way mom “ finished-off " than 
the South Gernfoii; but the quiet 
nnassertiveness of the latter, hxs self- 
possession, and his unostentatious aiS- 
Sumption of superkrity bear the umnss' 
takable stamp ^ age, breeding, and race. 
Even the peasantry of the soufh, while 
they have all the hard-headedness of 
the northerner^ seem to cany warmer 
hearts bdiisd a rough exterior. It is 
hardly surprisnig that the South German 
shows little disposition to migrate to 
he north. Out of his tribal fatherland, 
in fact, he does not feel comfortable and 
at home. 

Again, there is an equally fundamental 
difference between the west-, with its 
early and Romanized civilization, and 
the east, with its later and lagging 
acceptance of modem ideas. The 
people of the Rhineland have much 


affinity, both physically and psychically, 
with the neighbouring French, while 
those of the agrarian east retain traits 
of the Slavic character which are hostile 
to progress. 

Conservatism in Runl Distriets 

There is far more real character in 
the rurdl districts of any country than 
in the towns, where all the influences 
of modern life favour conventionality 
and tend to reduce mankind to a dead 
level of uniformity. Hcncc it is am<)rg 
the agricultural classes and the inhabi- 
tants of sequestered villages in the hilly 
regions and the forest zones tliat one 
must go for such relics as remain of 
old-time German folk life. There 
domestic architecture, a ruder dress, the 
manners, and the very physiognomy 
of the people attest a life and civilization 
left behind by the nish of modern days. 
Farticulaily marked is this detachment 
of rural Germany from the rest of the 
country m Roman Catholic districis, 
where conservative ways sewn to be 
confirmed by religious sam lions. 

Tlic peasants' towses arc substantlany 
built, and, allowing for alt sorts oi 
modifications in difforent pariis of the 
country, half-timbered structures pre- 
dominate, in both the north and the 
south, the spaces between the framework 
being filled with brick and plaster. The 
older buildings in the north are tliatched, 
while in the south small sltinglcs, or 
^'shakes,” arc often used as a roofing 
material 

General Plan of Rnral ArehSteeture 

The commonest type of house, 
both in the Saxon districts of the 
northern lowland and the hi^land and 
forest districts of the south, is a large, 
solid, and plainly-constructed building, 
with high gables, in which domestic 
quarters, bams, stalls, and com and 
fodder chambers are all brought under 
one roof. This building is entered by 
high central doors opening upon a wide 
passage. In the north the living-rooms 
are reached by a door at the end of this 
passage, while in front lie on both sides 
the diaxnbers for livestock and stores 
hk the south this order is often reversed. 
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Again, while in the north the farm- The alpine farm and other houses of 

houbes usually stand alone, each sur- Southern Bavaria belong to the most 

rounded by the fields going uith it, in picturesque in the country 

Bavaria the peasants tena more to live It is on the occasion of the ever- 
m villages, and have sometimes to go popular church festivals and local holi- 

aomedist.ince to their fields In Havana da\s that rural life most assumes the 

also, as m the Black loicst, all-timber guise and aspects of antiqiiitv It is 

houses ate common is in bwit/eiland, then that the tiiditionil costume one 

often with i wooden f^illcrv running of the oldest expressions of tubal and 

rounvl the cxtciior Wluie wood is the local patriotism md individudlitv - 

pimcip'^I building material the outer though worn, perhaps, by the older folk 

timbiib ar#' oltcn caned with texts and on Sundavs and market davs, displa>s 

proverbs » xpitS'.ivt of the n itural piety itself in all its amplitude and bravery 

or wit < f the original owners Afiirh of the old time dicss exists 



TEACHING THE YOUNG BERLINER CLEANLINESS 
bvery child iii this Berlin school has a tooth brush, a hair brush, and comb coiitainod in i ii»c hung 
on a numbered peg On amval m the uwning, after the midday meal, and again before lenv mg 
at night they have to brush their hair and cleanse their teeth Thus they soon learn the \alue 

of personal ckanlineas 
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IN THE MATERNITY WARD OF A STATE MIDWIFERY SCHOOL 
Midwifery as a profession for women was officially recognized and authorized In Germany long before 
it was properly regulated la Great Britain. German midwives are appointed by the State after 
thorough trainlhg in a State ecbool of midwifery. They are given a certificate by the police which 
permits them to conduct confinements in a spedfied district, within which they must reside 



GIRL SrUDENTS WEIGHING YOUNG GERMANY IN THE BALANCE 
Gtiman thoroughness is admirably exemplified in the training provided for midwivee. Large 


lathing neceseary to the mothere* welfare they era ^ven a courm in the practical care- of the 
infants, washing and drying and dressing them, and keeping accurate dally records of thdr weight 

PMm, PMOM, BmUm 
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STUDENTS* JOLLIFICATION IN A BEER GARDEN 
CoUefflate life of the kind rendered possible at Oxford and Cambridge by the existence of resldentitd 
with their separate foundations and customs is not known in Germany. There the bond 
of stwent comradeship, so valuable as a social inAuence, is knitted mainly by the Institutloa <rf 
students' dorps, companies of like-minded young men who meet together for sodal and intellectual 
Intercourse and occasional merry-making 

to-day only in the form of heirlooms Any summary description ol peaswt 
treasured in wardrobes and chests, and rural costume is impossible 

unid perfume of lavender and rose- to its great diversity, every tribal 

(nary,* or is known only as tradition, territory— and often each valley or 

but ia the more sequestered parts of countryside of the same State— having 

the country, particularly in the peculiarities of its own. Everywhere 

agricultural States of the centre and there are differences for each sex, not 

the south, it is still common. only in fonn,«but in cdov, decoration, 

Thus distinctive costume is worn by the combinations in which these are 

men or oftener by women iu Brunswick, used, and in materiaL There are ato 

the Prussian provinces of Westphalia, differences determined by the sooal 

Hanover, and Pomerania, as well a^ position and age of the wwera, a^, 

the Spreewald and the island of Rffgen, in the case of women, their married 

in Saxony (Lusatia), Altenburg, Hesse, or single state. 

and Schaumburg; and, further south, in One fundamental .difference is the 
Baden(particularlytheBlackForest),the preference shown by the North German 
Bavarian highlands, and Wffrttemberg, peasant for a plain dress of dark or 
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modest hues, in contrast to the South of which are endless. Both sexes pay 
German, who revds in gay colours and speda} attention to their emhroid^, 
an abundance of ornament. The which is usually many-coloured and of 
costume of the men usually comprises a artistic workmanship, as well as to 
smock, jacket, tunic, or long coat of their buttons, cla^, brooches, and 
cloth or vdvet, with knee breeches of other ornamental jewehy, which is 
cloth or leather, showy stockings, and often of great age and value, 
hat of felt or straw, or a cap. Girdles, Here and there extravagances of 
collars, and neckerchiefs of special attire are noticeable, like the huge hats, 

make may also belong to his festive built up of tier on tier of pompons, 

attire. The women wear black or worn by some of the peasant women of 
coloured frocks or skirts, with dainty Baden, where the size of this em- 
bodices, kerchiefs, and aprons, but in barrass^ piece, of headdress is an 

all these the utmost variety exists, and indication of social importance; but 

still more in the headdress, the styles even sndi peculiarities are excos^ by 



HEALTHY HOMESTEADS OERMAN LAND-LABOURERS 
Tlis ooAdiliQiif of rural life Id Gcmunij hmm been oooeidenbtr ameliorated in latter tfaneeb 
thanks to the efiorts eimiided by many buildiiif socletiee on the erection of better dwelUnsB for 
the Jabonring elasa. iKaiplenireBqiieb balf-timbeied vUlage homes In the vicinity of Herifdd, 
a town In HemeMaieau, soma go miles Id the south of Cased, certainly ueaent a moat Inyltias 
appoaraaoiL They are oamfully se^whitaned every apebg 
Cmg BmM 
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their long history. Until comparatively the countryside is a big marriage. A 

recently certain trade groups had their union between well-to-do peasant 

special costumes — that of the miners, famihes in Bavaria may mean a whole 

for example — and the dress of the week of ]olhty and junketing, in which 

chimney-sweep is still very distinctive, good cheer is consumed in quantities 

The country folk have their pleasures so vast as to be incredible did not 

and occasions of social reunion like definite evidence on the subject exist 

townspeople, these differing only in A few oddities of rural custom may 
kind and quality. Dancing is, of be taken at random. The ancient 

course, a universal passion, and in the tribal rule of wife-buying has left a 

villages and hamlets, and on the trace m a custom which prevails m 



RUSTIC LIFE TAKING THE AIR IN OLD-TIME SIMPLICITY 
This peasant woman looks as thwh she ml^t be the eldest s*8ter of the five strapping little 
maids rather than their mother. They are natives of Hesse-Nassau and live in a village watered by 
the River Schwalm, where, for the most part superstition and anaent customs still reUdn a 
powerful hold over rural life and are pat1|paiariy constant In mcoiiragmg the weanng of the 
delightlol oistumes of long ago 
PSole, G*or$ 


isolated farms, it is indulged in when- 
ever a pretext can be fou^ or made. 
The ** harvest home*’ is still a jovial 
festival, at which master and man 
meet convivially on a footing of equality. 

Births, christenings, marriages, and 
deaths are all events of common 
interest, with which special observances, 
or customs, differi^ according to 
loc^ty, are associated. The most 
festive event of the year jp the life of 


Hesse, Pomerania, and other parts, 
where the succes^l wooer confirms 
his betrothal by banding to the girl a 
|ifi (n money. The occasbn and 
formalities of this observance vary in 
different locaUties. In the Spree Forest 
it is customary to place in a coffin a 
comb, a piece of soap, and a rag, of 
alternatively some articles of which the 
deceased was fond— even toplayingcards. 
Tn Ponjerania a wife's love letters are 
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APPReNTICCS RECEtVlNQ INSTRUOTION IN CHEESE-MAKINQ 
In the towa ol WaiifBa la the eouthof WttrttoBlMCf near tht 8 wIm fraatter It a jarge eheeM-makliig 
eiperliiieatillhclQ^. Roa oa the mort oMdeni Uaet the ftetory tarvae both at a tebool of InttnieCion 
lor eppieatloet eiia m eapw tot enUl oentra. Is the above photograpb e white-eoetad fautraetor It 
explaiotaif to Ut doM Ibe utei of the hofe cauldrom In which the Iniiredlentt ere mlsed 


PILUNQ THE MOULDS WITH THE NEWLY-MADE SOPT CHEESE 
In the moutdlitf'ioom of the feetory at Wongealaiie wooden fcaiiiei era laid oot os the tablet. Theta 
fraoaat ace divided op Into a terfet of eonuMrtineBtt by ccoie partitloaa. Tba toft eh eete It p i ettt d 
with a wooden tooop Into the noeldt, whafe It will tat Wd. Can bat to be enanliad tai fiU^ tba 
monldt evenly, and the esperienoed padur nanally takat aonn tlina to icach aMrienry 

HMWhtL RcvNa 
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FINISHED CHEESES LAID ON SHELVES FOR MATURING 
Whan the large round cheeses have been made they are taken into the maturing room, where they are 
laid on wo^en shelves and left to npen To assist in the forming of a flm crust the cheese is often 
smeared siith salt water The temperature of the room varies in degree according to the dieese 
that is made, but must be kii^t level 




dry-saltino the cheeses to help in their preservation 

The workmen In the foragrouiid tie plocfaif the round Tilalter cheeses in their moulds for dry-saltini. 
Throughout the maldiig the neatest care hu to be exerdied in ke^ug the whey and other loMMnts 
at the rl^t temperature in O* Initial stafss* for much of the suoosm m the work depends on tSs The 
wurimuA holding the squaie wooden frame Is dry-aaltiiig the soft cheese 
Fisisn rUflittfl. BWNe 
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buried with the husband, and with the 
wife her bridal wreath and ornaments 
A coin is also placed under the tongue 
of the corpse by way of luck-money. 
In many localities the windows of the 


death diamber are opened in order that 
the spirit, figured as a bird, may take 
flight, and in Thuringia country folk 
will ** tell it to the bees when a death 
occurs in the house. The death watch 
or '*wake" is also common, thou^ 
observed more decbrously than of old. 

In the Harz, Bavaria, and elsewhere, 
the old customs incidental to mid- 
summer day and night are observed, 
including dancing round the Johannis 
(St. John) fire, in the course of 
whidi loving couples leap together 


through the flames. Above all, the 
rites of Christmas-time are everywhere 
honoured with the old heartiness. There 
is also much superstition in rural 
Germany. Belief in witchcraft is com- 
mon, and the farmer will 
still hide a piece of elder 
wood in stable and stall 
as a protection against 
evil influence. 

It is to these districts, 
too, that wc must go for 
the legendary lore which 
still retains so strong a 
hold upon the poplar 
imagination. Germany is 
one of the favoured homes 
of saga and myth, and 
all sorts of stories, both 
wonderful and weird, 
have gathered round her 
mountains and valleys, 
her rivers and forests, 
most notably in the Harz, 
the Rhineland, Thuringia, 
Baden, and Wurttemberg, 
where the veryatmosphere 
is saturated with the spirit 
of romance. 

Some of the best known 
sagas have a distinctly 
historical background, and 
this is particuWly the case 
with the Nibelungen saga 
associated with the JLower 
Rhine region, and en- 
shrined in Wagner's 
Ring " cyclusof operaa— 
Rheingold, Walkflfe, 
S^gfried, and Gdtter- 
dAmmerung. Tannhftuser 
also is no mythical figure, 
but was onjB of the Minnesingers who 
contested af the Wartbuig in medieval 
times. Myths gathered round him, 
however, and these Wagner wove into 
his well-knpwn opera. 

It w&l bn remembered that the |dot 
of " Tannh&user " is fiaed for the most 
part in Thuringia, and ijM a prominent 
place is given to the Hoerselberg there— 
the mythical Venusbeig — a stretch of 
mountain near Eisenach. It was in the 
Hoerselberg that Tannhfiuser <fis- 
appeared to Venus. Similarly the 



WHERE NICE8T ACCURACY 18 NEEDED 
Immenie engioeering works at Togd, Just north of Berhn. give 
emplo^ent to hundreds of hands. Hers a couple of skuled 
workmen are shown measuring and adjusting a large model from 
which a cast will be taken 
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legend of the Kyffhftiiser, which is 
likewise near Thuringia, relates to one 
of the most remark^le figures in 
German history — Barbarossa. The 
legend of Bi^op Halto and the mouse 
tower of the I&ine (opposite Bingen) 
similarly centres in a real historical 
figure, and the same may be said of the 
pied piper of Hameln (Browning in his 
poem uses tlie more rhythmical q>elling 
Hamelin), near Hanover. 

To quite another order of narrative 
belong such legends as that of the 
Lorelei maidens of the Rhine, who 
lured the river folk to their doom, the 
witches who danced on the Hexen- 
tansplatz '* in the Harz Mountains on 
Walpurgis night, the flying horse of the 
** Rosstrappe,” and the beautiful 
Princess the, of which popular super- 
stition speaks in the same locality, and 
the giant Rfibezahl, of the Ri^enge- 
birge, or Giant Mountains. It was Uie 


THE GERMANS 

habit of Rilbezahl to do kind deeds to 
good people and to play tricks on bad 
ones. He excelled hhnsdf when, on one 
occasion, he turned a pany of ill- 
conditioned wanderers into potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips. 

The folk kg^s to which the 
Rfibczahl story belongs are legion, and 
their themes cover the entire Me of the 
over and under worlds, telling of the 
earth, sea, and firmament, of gods and 
heroes, of plants and animals, of all the 
mystic spirit dwellers of mountain 
and moor, forest ami water, of giants 
and dwarfs, of gnomes and nymphs, 
of goblins, dves, and fairies. It is in- 
teresting to know that the so-called 
“fairy tales'* (an inadequate trans- 
lation of the German word “ Mfirchen “) 
associated with the names of the two 
Grimms were actually collected in 
various parts of Germany — ^for the most 
part in Hesse, in the neighbourhood of 



GERMAN WOMEN 
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PREPARING THE WEED THAT SOOTHES 
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HANGING UP THE LEAVES IN A BRANDENBURG TOBACCO DRYING-SHED 
A% already explained and illuxtratcd on page 1481 tobacco leaves are either Rathered separately I 
ns they become ripe or the whole plant is cut urhen the middle leaves are almost npe. In the former | 
cabc the pniued leaves, as they are called, arc strung on string or wire and suspended as here shown 
between poles m well ventilated dr^ning-shcds 

which the brothers lived, but also in Among other strong features of German 
Swabia and in the north. social life are its folk-songs, which must 

Reference may be made in passing not be confused with the so-called 

to the great prominence given to forests " popular songs that still represent 

and dwarfs in the Grimm collection of the level of musical taste in far too 

folk talcs, as indeed in German folk-lore many small English towns. These folk- 

gcnerally. To the Germans the forest songs are a faithful expression of the 

is what the sea is to the English, in life and thought, the feelings and 

being the cradle of a hardy, virile, and imagination, the joys and sorrows of 

independent race, but in addition it the common piHjple. Tlie best known 

holds in Germany a singularly tender are songs of national heroes, of war 

place in the popular imagination and and martial exploits, of famous episodes 

affection, and the German poetry of the in national and tribal history, of 

forest and woodland enshrines many of mountain and valley, sea and river, 

the gems of national literature. The forest and the chase, of vineyard and 

spirit of the sea appeals to the blood of. meadow, wine and women, home and 
the English, but the spirit of the forest homely people and virtues, love, its 

appeals to the hearts of the Germans. pain and solace, bird and beast, sunrise 

The folk-tales in general are pervaded and sunset, and all the other manifold 
by a high mord tone. Invariably wonders and beauties of nature, 

virtue triumphs and vice is undone. But whether grave or gay, livdy or 
honesty rewarded and roguery punished ; severe, whether they take the historical 

and if grief and disappointment, mis- or epical, the didactic or amorous, the 

fortune and suffering are permitted, it descriptive or reflective form, whether 

is only in order that in the end right may the humour be rough or delicate, 

be vindicated and the eternal laws of always the songs are true to type, 

compensation and retribution be asserted, racy of the soil, faithful reflections of 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A WICKER CHAIR 
Seated on a sunny bank beside a river the Gennan wicker-worker and his youthful helper arc entering 
on the first stage of their work. The supple twigs have been cut from the willow trees beside the 
water and are now being peeled of their outer husks. The workers hold the twigs in a firm, vertical 
pwition on .n stump and peel them from top to bottom 



KbbLhU OSIERS LAID OUT TO UHV OI^A SUNNY SAINK 
BkAMe the peeled willow twigi can be used in the constnictloa of wiokarwoclc artiolep thay have to 
be wdl dried to rrmova the large quantities of sap which they oontaln. While the elder workman 
eonSnuas the pealing the young, aedstant is arranging the long, supple adclcf in such a podflen that 
uey will get the mastmum of suoQght 
FAefei, PkvUOuk, B§Him 








MAKING WICKER CHAIRS IN A BAVARIAN FACTORY 
» an ntsily learned Industry and, properly organised on a oeninercial bass, s uecy 
lucrative fn the eonstruction of wicker ohairs, the seat s usually made 4kat« and the wicfeenpon 
below and above jt added next The framework of the seat is of stout cane bent into a bow, to 
which long rods are fitted, the skeleton seat so formed being filled In bv interwoven pliable osien 








MUSICAL QUARTETTC FROM ELLWANQEN AT THE ULM FESTIVAL 
They enjoy an honoarad poelttoa at tlua IMe, for a two-fold duQr falle to their h>t>-tliM are then 
to be heard as wen « to be eeeo Gvonped together, well apart noai the crowd, afM fenume 
entertoinineat by Mowing laity tonai on thdr wind Instruments, and their rfpertoire is of a most 
sdeet kind, as an onnsuMlT hith standard of oudeal taste prevails among the German peasvitrv 





BAVARIAN 
Spadolc 

JUrnMJtmAm 

Qifinm 


‘IMIIIUNNIN* MFORt TM> BOARD Of IXAMINCR8 


ifgonaBT ciaailnid • and 

wllb a^-bsirtid 


I not m Ibf d e i e rvMg by a Mry opnolntad to see that each of the 
tamn wniplela la eimy araiina detafl. Even the footgear la 
paaaa a t giils foooa the aanalan hfohlsnds have obvieiialy entered 
Id pi^ Mto tbs apUt el the fostive ooeaito 


m 




STARCHED SOBRIETY IN THE 8PREEWALD 

figure she stands in her stone niche, the ancient portal of the village 
Mtting for this young matron of the Spreew^d, where the Wendiu 
nal didect and customs. Hie bMUty cl the Lower Spreewald. with 
I, is in sinking contrast to the flat pasture-land of the Upper Spreewald 
PAdto, Tmmtmm* 


Like some sculptured medieval 
church providing an admirable 
population still retains its origi 
wide expanses of deciduous trees 
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AFTER THE FLAX HARVEST IN WURTTEMBERG 
One process in the preparation of flax is known as ** scutching." In this the stems are passed through 
a niM mangle or press, and are then beaten in order to remove all traces of the sroody core. The fibre 
IS then tied up In bundles known as strides, seen on the right, and is ready for the market Althoufl^ 
scutching mills are now very general, the process Is still performed oy hand m many places 



** WEAVE THE WARP AND WEAVE THE WOOP" 


Monchgttt, 


important ^eoe of furniture 
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AT WORK IN A LAND OF LEGEND AND ROMANCE 
About the mouth of Augmt Is « busy time of the year for the peasantry of many districts of the 
Black Forest, for then the flax has to be harvested and prepared for the looms. This old peasant 
is engaged in drawing the dried flax plants through a rippling comb m order to remove the immature 
seed before using the rwer to break the straw 

real experiences, often as old as tribal rises now the moon " Gelass^ steigt 
history. The words, too, are mated der Mond herauf,") which Brahms has 
to music with z smgular appositeness taken as the theme of a movement in 

of melody. It may be noted that many one of his beautiful sonatas. Of the 
of the old German popular airs have same lineage, though belonging to a 
found their way into English hymnology, higher stage of development, are many 
though this can be said of more than of the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
one of the students' drinking songs. Franz, Loewe, and others, and not less 
I recall also the stately and measured the old songs and carols of the Christian , 
cadence of one old South German folk- faith, its festivals and saints, which are 
song, set to the lyric beginning Serenely equally characteristic of German folk-life. 
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GERMANY A 

Although the Gennan States are 
federated in the new Realm on the basis 
of parity, as they were in the old, five 
of them are naturally singled out from 
all the rest by size, population, and 
intrinsic importance, these are, in 
order of population, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, WfLttembeig, and Baden 
These five States are represented in the 


THE GERMANS 

Reichsrat, or Council of States of the 
Realm, by fifty of the sixty-six members 
of that body, and may be regarded as 
constituting a sort of informal Supreme 
Council. To v^hat has been said about 
the tribal characteristics of these 
States must be added some reference 
to iChe countries themselves and their 
special features. 


Badent The Land of the Black Forest 


C OMPARABLE in size with Wales, 
Baden has a population in 
which the two great confessions 
are unequally represented, yet toleration 
has been the dominating note of its 
political and religious life in the past. 
Agriculturally it is a land of small 
proprietors and farmers, who cultivate 
their 'holdings in many ways. The main 
field crops are com and potatoes, but 
the vine is extensively grown, and 


excellent vintages arc produced in the 
Rhine and Neckar vaJIeys Tlie toba to 
plant is also cultivated on a large scale 
For a State of its small size Baden can 
boast many towns of interc st Karlsruhr, 
the capital, the focus of which is the 
grand ducal palace, has the quiet 
dignity of most German “ residences," 
and the -scofier's common gibe, that 
inteliectuafiy its life is as dull as ditch- 
water, is only half true. Mannheim, 



MARIENPLATZ: A SQUARE IN THE ARTISTIC MCTROPOLIS OF QERMANV 
Mualoli, dw cBpitd of the Republic of Bovorlo, bis kog bun cilebratsd tf lo irt omtio, its rich 
srtcelloetlQabeiiigtbsoatstsodingiAofyofthecIty. HeralysBobicurBvSliMwIitn Henry the Uoa 
founded it in the tivclfth eentury, It^now one of tho best-built cepitels of Rurope. In the centre 
of tbo MeiiaipleU rises the cohioin of the Medon^ oreolod by the Elector Mnsimilien L la idjS 
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on the Rhine, more to the north, 
is the second capital of the State, and 
an important industrial and mercantile 
centre. The original town was built in 
chessboard fashion — in blocks of houses 
lying along straight streets intersected 
at regular intervals, and lettered in 
alphabetical older ; but modern Mann- 
heim extends in all directions far beyond 
the old limits, and it has much fine 
architecture, both public and domestic. 

Heidelberg, on the Neckar, near to 
the confluence of that river with the 
Rhine, is famous for its university, 
beloved of all German students of the 
“ Gaudeamiis ” type, and its old castle, 
battered bv the guns of an aggressive 
French king, yet beautiful in ruins. 
Lying at the foot of the Black Forest 


is the fine old university town of 
Freiburg, whose minster is one of the 
glories of South Germany. The country 
is also rich in mineral spas. 

Baden shares with Wtirttemberg the 
custody of one of the largest tracts of 
natural forest in Germany — the Schwarz- 
wald, or Black Forest, which, beginning 
south of Karlsruhe, continues as far as 
the southern frontier near Freiburg. 
The dialect of the Black Forest is 
perhaps the most difficult of all German 
dialects to follow. The difficulty is not 
caused merely by its intonations or 
verbal inflections, but by the fact that 
it has a distinct vocabulary, which proves 
as puzzling to educated Germans as the 
racy colloquialisms of Cumberland and 
Westmorland to the English southerner. 


Bavaria: An Agricultural Commonwealth 


B avaria is.somcw*hat smaller than 
Scotland, with a population 
exceeding that of Scotland and 
Wales. Its people belong overwhelm- 
ingly to the Roman Catholic faith, of 
whose interests, religious and political, 
it has ever claimed to be the special 
representative in Germany. No 
German State is so jealous of its rights, 
or so tenacious of its individuality as a 
political and social unit, as Bavaria. 
One may go further and say that none 
is so apt to magnify its importance and 
press its special interests in aiiytliing 
like the same degree. The special 
object of Bavarian antipathy is Pnissia, 
and Prussia retaliates in kind. Bavaria 
dislikes Prussia because of its size, 
strength, and prosperity, and Prussia 
cannot forgive Bavaria fur being so 
small, rustic, and easy-going. There is 
arrogance on both sides— on one side the 
arrogance of the Haves,"' and on the 
other the arrogance (rf the " Have Nots." 

More esmlusively than those of any 
other of the major States — Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin excepted— Bavaria's inhabit- 
ants form an agricultural community. 
Besides its hu-ge production of grain 
it supplies most of the hops grown in 
Germany, and one of the most famous 
of its industries is beer-brewing. North 


German connoisseurs on the subject 
are ready to allow that such a thing as 
bad beer is not made in Bavaria, and 
the modest Bavarian acknowledges the 
compliment with the rejoinder that good 
beer cannot be made elsewhere. There 
is no doubt that the famous beer 
breweries of Munich and other Bavarian 
towns work with methods and materials 
which produce a very satisfying 
beverage. 

The most enthusiastic devotees of 
Bavarian beer are the Bavarians them- 
selves. One of their own proverbs says 
that a Bavarian would bear Purgatory 
itself if he could have his beer. In the 
middle of last century a revolution 
broke out in Munich b^ause the price 
of beer was raised a farthing a litre, and 
it only subsided when the increase was 
struck off. But Bavaria can offer a 
finer draught than is distilled from the 
hop, for in the valleys of the upper Main 
the vine is grown with great success. 

The Bavarians have a fine country, of 
which they may well be proud. Its 
mountain district is a foretaste of the 
greater grandeur of the Southern Alps,' 
while the scenery of its lake district, 
situated south of the capital, is charac- 
terised by a ravishing softness and 
charm, country is also rich in 
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SCENE IN THE OLD MAIN STREET OF FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 
The 2Sell to the name of thie busy thorauiAItte, the prinoi^ etreet of Frankfort-on Main, Goethe’e 
birthplace and one of the most interesting, wealthy, and cosmopolitan of German aties The 
Catherine Church, of which a glimpse is seen in the photograph, to famons as havmg been erected 
over the spot where the first mtestant sennon was pieaclied early in the sixteenth century 
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towns of great interest. Among these 
Munich, the capital, easily carries the 
palm, for it is a veritable classic 
among cities, and its distinction is the 
merit of one man. King Max, whofc life's 
ambition was, as he said, to make his 
capital so beautiful that to visit it alone 
would be worth a pilgrimage to Germany. 

Then there is Nuremberg, more in the 
centre of the country. Known by school- 
boys as the place where the lead-pencils 
come from, this beautiful town appeals 
to the intellect and imagination as few 
other German towns do. The home 
of Diircr and Hans Sachs, it is a unique 
monument of the Goiman renaissance. 

Bamberg is a typical piece of old 
Bavaria, with whose ccclesiastkal 
history it is intimately associated. 

Augsburg, again, was the home of the 
famous commercial houses of Fugger 
and Wclser, though its prosperity now 
depends upon its e.x tensive machine 
works ; w'hile Ratisbon, or Regensburg, 
is a link connecting modern Germany 
with the ancient “ Roman Empire ol 
the German Nation,” of whose Diet it 
was the scat. 


Rural Bavaria is a country apart, living 
its old life in its own way, and heedless of 
the great world outside its narrow ambit. 
The “big peasant” (Grossbaucr) thrives 
and grows fat by industry and frugality 
more than by regard for what he hears 
of scientific agriculture ; the small 
proprietor holds his owm without ever 
seeming to get ” forrader,” or great’*' 
wanting to do ; the farm labourer, with 
out ambition, performs his daily trudge 
to and from his work like a machini*. As 
part of the machinery which keeps the 
social system moving these rustic people 
fill a place which it w'ould be ungrateful 
to disparage unduly. They also represent 
a static force in national life of decided 
value in these restless days. 

A library of stories and dramas 
of rural life have been written in the 
uncouth vernacular of Bavaria. Before 
the Great War a company of peasant 
actors of the Tegein Lake district was 
accustomed to toui the country w'ith 
pla>s of this kind. It may also be 
recalled that it was among a pniely 
peasant community that the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau originated. 


Prussia: The Predominant Partner 


I T is at once the good and the bad 
fortune of the German Con- 
federation that its composition is 
so unbal.iiiced owing to the dominating 
power of the majoi paitner, Piussia. 
Even in its ri*duccd proportions, 
Prussia still comprises about two-thirds 
of both tlic area and the population of 
tiic Realm, and the whole of Bavaria, 
Sa.xony, and Wiirttemberg w'ould go 
into three of its twelve provinces. 
Overwhelmingly its population is 
Protestant. 

Tlie country stretches half across 
northern Europe from the frontiers of 
France and Belgium to the new Polish 
State, while in the south it is bordered 
by Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Switzerland. The north-east and east 
form a vast sandy plain, given up to 
forest and com and potato growing, 
and here is the home of the old feudalism 
and its offspring, the modern Junkers. 


The north-west, a more or less hilly 
region, is the scat of some of Germany’s 
greatest industries, coal-mining, iron 
and steel production, and the host of 
manufactures which depend thereon ; 
in the south and south-west the vine 
and sugar-beet arc grown on a large 
scale, W'hile on the seaboard lives a 
hardy fisher folk which earns a pre- 
carious livelihood by scouripg the North 
Sea and the Baltic. 

Racially there is also great diversity ; 
the strongest elements in the population 
are the Saxon, Frankish, Slavic, Celtic, 
and Frisian, but small racial remnants 
exist in the shape of the Wends of the 
Spree Forest and the Huguenots of 
Berlin, while in the far north-east there 
live many descendants of Scottish 
immigrants, still adhering to the old 
patronymics. The country has its full 
share of natural beauties ^nd attractions, 
though its physical feati^ do not run 
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ATTRACTIVE CORNER OF DRESDEN NEAR THE AUGUSTUS BRIDGE 
The beAutifiil to%m of Dresden, the capital of Saxony, has long been noted for its porcelain and as 
an educational centre, especially for music and art ; its museums of exceptional number being among 
the richest in the n’orld. This photograph was taken from the Briihl Terrace, a promenade commanding 
a fine view of the river and possessing a handsome approach adorned with allegorical figures 



THE MEDIEVAL GLORY OF NUREMBERG MARKET PLACE 
UnrlvaUei in the abnndanoe and beauty of Its moaumenta of the Geonan Renaiiaance, Nuiamba^g is 
alao a leading industrial and commercial centre of South Germany. The picturesque maihet plaee 
ie frequently bestrewn with the large, musbraom-sbaped umbrulas of the market men, and Is 
dominated on Its epst side bytbe beautiful fourteentb century Gotbio Cburcb of Our Lady 

PA«#af, Ttmioenm 
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lo the sublime to the same degree as 
with .Bavaria and the adjacent Austrian 
alpland. The Rhine and its valleys 
take pride of place, for here romance 
and scenic beauty commingle. Hard 
by is the Bergisches Land of Westphalia, 
picturesque still in spite of the process 
of industrialisation which its towns and 
villages have undergone. Still in the 
north is the sandy Sachscnwald, where 
Bismarck held court in his chateau of 
Friedrichsruh ; nor must the famous 
Liineburg Moor be forgotten, a region 
of far distances, long given up to 
solitude and silence, but now in part 
being slowly reclaimed. 

To the south-west of this point lie the 
Harz Mountains, which, though not 
rising to any great height, except at 
the famous Brorken, are full of pic- 
turesque hill, valley, and river scenery, 
somewhat park-like in parts, but in- 
vested with irresistible charm. The 
Baltic coast has an appeal of its own, 
and to the westward it is lined with 
villages, quaint and trim, which ate 
specially frequented by Berlin families 
in summer, while out to sea the chalk 
cliffs of the island of Rilgen recall those 
of Dover, 

In the south of the country, in Silesia, 
rise the Giant Mountains, broken on all 
sides into beautiful valleys, in which 
river and woodland combine to create 


the perfect landscape. A scenic peculi- 
arity of Prussia is the Spreewald, south- 
east of Berlin. It is a rural region 
intersected in all directions by the 
river Spree and its feeders, insomuch 
that communication between the villages 
has to be maintained by boats of light 
draught. This Rural Venice, as it is 
called, is one of t!.e last remaining seats 
of the ancient Wendish tribe, and its 
inhabitants still preserve their old 
customs, costume, and language. 

Of the towns of Prussia the old are of 
incomparably greater interest than the 
new. For the modern town is a 
mechanical, conventional creation, dis- 
playing little good taste and no imagina- 
tion — a thing of utility and convenience, 
but never of beauty. In this respect 
Berlin is typical, on a large scale, of 
modern North German towns in general. 

Prussia is t omparatively poor in 
medieval towns of the type common 
in Central and South Geimany, but 
Hildesheim, Marienburg, and Danzig 
(as much now as before its severance) 
arc the pride of Prussia and of all 
Germany. All the three remaining 
Free Cities of Germany — Hamburg and 
Bremen on the North Sea and 
Ltibeck on the Baltic — adjoin Prussian 
territory. They are fine old cities, 
enriched with beautiful memorials of 
their commercial and maritime history. 


Saxony: The Industrial Hub of Germany 


T hough the fifth of the German 
States in area, Saxony is the 
third in population. In area it 
compares with Yorkshire, but its 
population somewhat exceeds that of 
the English county, though less than 
that of Scotland. Saxony is the hub 
of industrial Germany, just as Rhine- 
land-Westphalia is the hub of industrial 
Prussia. Its industries are of the most 
varied character, but the principal are 
lignite and ore mining, and large 
manufactures of textile. machinery and 
hosiery, though the famous porcelain 
manufactory of Meissen should not be 
overlooked. The great majority of the 
inhabitants are Ptotestants, but much 


of their Protestantism is of a negative 
kind, for, saturated with Socialist 
doctrines as Saxony has been for well- 
nigh half a century, unbelief rife in 
the population to a remarkable degree. 

The general standard of life of the 
Saxons is tolerably high, for the in- 
dustrial workers of the towns earn well 
and spend freely. It is only in the hilly 
r^ons, like the Ore Mountains, the 
most densely populated mountain region 
in Germany, where the scanty largesse 
of agriculture has to be supplemented 
by the produce of home craftsmansUp 
of various kinds, that anything like 
grinding poverty exists. Saxony has 
always been progressive in educational 
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OLD-WORLD ARCHITECTURE IN A OUHNEH OF ULM MARKET PLACE 
The ancient town of Ulin, mentioned as early as 834, lies on the left bank of the Danube, and has 
belonged to Wbrttemberg since 1810 The fine fountain, known as the Fischkasten, dates back to the 
fifteenth century Many histone buildings embellish the old fashioned streets, and the Protestant 
Minster, with its lofty tower, is. next to Cologne Cathedral, the largest Gothic Church m Germany 



THE HOUSE WHERE SCHILLER DWELT IN “GERMAN ATHENS" ' 

The name Weimar recalls memories of the great men of Germany whom presence graced the town 
during the reign of Duke Charles Augustus. Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and WieUnd an among the 
oelebrat^ men of letters who took up th^ residence In Weimar at the Invlutlon of this liberaTpatron. 
of hterature, and whose fame won for the old town the title of the “ German Athens ^ 
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matters, and its system of technical 
schools is one of the most comprehensive 
and efficient in Germany. 

Of Saxon towns Dresden has a 
traditional attraction for English people 
and Americans, large numbers of whoni 
had their permanent homes there before 
the war, with the result that English 
schools were numerous. No more beauti- 
ful city exists in Germany, for if Munich 


has a dignity and witchery of its own, 
Dresden exerts on all who know it a 
subtle charm, and an attachment once 
formed for it never diminishes. Saxony's 
most populous town, however, is not die 
capitad, but Leipzig, finely built, the 
principal centre of &e German publish- 
ing and book trade, and the seat of a 
university and of the Supreme Court of 
Justice. 


Wiirttemberg: A Picturesque Home of Romance 


T he third State in the Realm in 
size, Wiirttemberg may be com- 
pared in area and in number of 
population to Wales, with whose people 
its inhabitants have temperamental 
similarities. It is a pleasant hill 
country, running down to the northern 
shore of Lake Constance, and peopled 
by rough-tongued but genial Swabians 
They have the round heads of the old 
alpine kind of Celt, and their emotional 
natures, alert minds, and sagacity make 
them a very important element in 
German life. Like the " canny Scot " 
and the penetrative Welshman, the 
Swabian is never far away when a good 
thing is going. 

The Wiirttembcrgers have been 
fighters and makers of history for many 
centuries, and their country is a verit- 
able home of romance. There is hardly 
a good hill in the little country without 
a castle, or the mouldered ruins of one. 
On the Hohenstaufen height fought and 
flourished the family that gave to the 
Holy Roman Empire the line of em- 
perors who split and ruined Germany 
and dissolved Italy by aiming at 
universal dominion. But the Hohen- 
staufens at least had the characteristic 
Wiirttemberg versatility, and made their 
courts in southern Italy and Sicily 
radiating centres of a new literature and 
a new knowledge. But with the same 
torch that lightened Europe they burnt 
her. Then on the Zollem hill, with its 
limestone precipices and strangely re- 
constructed castle, was rocked the 
cradle of the Hohenzollem line, brilliant 
and unstable, which has likewise fallen 
on evil days. 


But the Swabian has applied his genius 
in other than military ways. Always 
he has shown a strong bent towards 
research, inquiry, and philosophy. 
Albertus Magnus and Paracelsus were 
Swabians, and when the country was 
but a small duchy, half covered with 
forest and containing perhaps half a 
million people, it produced a remarkable 
succession of thinkers of the stamp of 
Kepler, Hegel, and ScheUing, and poets 
like Schiller, Wieland, and Uhland. 

A traditional preoccupation with 
religion led the Swabians to give early 
welcome to the Reformation, and this 
trait has encouraged a tendency to 
mysticism and sectarianism. It may 
be said of this remarkable stock that it 
has proved the principal leaven of 
thought, emotion, and imagination in 
the strong Germanic world. For good 
and for evil it has been the edge of the 
German sword in its ages of glory, and 
the wings of the German mind in its 
periods of soaring splendour. 

Nearly half of the working class are 
peasants, whose fathers won the land 
they work, and parcelled it out among 
their children, until one-third of the 
good soil of the country consists of 
holdings of two and a half acres or less. 
The system of small properties has told 
strongly upon the character of the 
people. They were always hard-working, 
but stimulated by the fierce pride of 
ownership, they have developed a 
perfect passion for toil and become 
labourers of the most strenuous kind, 
impervious to modem ideas such as the 
eight-hour day and the Saturday half- 
holiday. 
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GLIMP&E INTO A DEPARTMENT AT THE SAVINGS BANK, A PUBLIC INSTITUTION IN THE CAPITAL OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
On October 1,1920^ the fifteen savings banks cstabbshed on an independent footine m the vanous suburbs of Berlin kiioiin as Gross Berlin, were merged, together with 
tbeir entile wealth and habilitMS, mto the Savings Bank of the City of Berlin This colossal establishment which has been m existence one hundred >ear« already, 
has nois neariy two m il lion depositors and, owmg to the union with the neighbouring mstitutions, can cliun to be the largest savuig» bank in the woild 



Germany 

II. Through Federation & Empire to Republic 

By ‘William Harbutt Dawson 

Author of “The Germon Empire, 1867-1914," etc. 


T he Germans are an offshoot of the 
Teutonic stock, which on the dis- 
persal of the Aryan family followed 
the Celts in their wanderings westward 
from Asia. The German tribes had come 
in conflict with the Roman power before 
the opening of the Christian era. Having 
towards the end of the second century 
B.c. subdued the Celts who had gathered 
on the northern and western confines of 
Italy, the liomans struck against harder 
•rock when they found their farther 
progress barred by the tribe of the Cimbri. 
That collision was for Rome disastrous, 
for Papirius Carbo and his army met with 
signal defeat near the site of Klagcnfurt 
(113 U.C.). 

Fluslied with victory the Cimbri pushed 
westward through Gaul as far as Spain, 
devastating the country through which 
they passed. Returning north they were 
joinea by another powerful German tribe, 
the Teutones. who had moved west from 
their settlements beyond the Elbe, and 
allies planned the invasion of the 
Italian peninsula simultaneously from the 
west and the north. l*his adventure 
ended with complete disaster for both 
tribes, Marius defeating and decimating 
the Cimbri at Vercellae and tlie Teutones 
at Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence) in 
I ox-2 b.c. 

GermaiiB in Conflict with Rome 

The check thus given to the German 
invaders was only local. A little later 
the struggle was resumed in Gaul, where 
the warlike Suevi (Swabians) had obtained 
a foothold. Attacking Ariovistus. the 
duke (Herzog) of this tribe, in Upper 
Alsace. Julius Caesar drove him back 
across the Rhine. It is to the Suevi, still 
a semi-nomadic tribe, that Caesar specially 
refers in his account of the Germans, theu: 
personal qualities, habits and customs 
and institutions. In the north and east 
of Germany, however. Roman influence 
was still unestablished, and under Augustus 
and Tiberius attempts were made to 
enforce and consolidate it. but not without 
serious repulses. The worst of these 
occurred in a.d. 9. when Arminius. or 
Hermann, chief of the Cheruaci, who 
bad learned military science in Roman 
service, destroyed a Roman army under 

g uinctilius Varus, in the three days' 
ittle of the Teutoburg Forest. Then 
jealousies and feuds among their chie& 


weakened the resistance of the tribes, and 
under Vespasian Rome's power was re- 
asserted and extended. 

Of Germany at the .end of the first 
century of our era Tacitus has left a 
systematic study of the utmost value. 
He speaks of .the German tribes as hv* 
habiting at that time the regions l9ctwcen 
the Danube in the south, the Rhine in the 
west, .the North Sea, and the Slavic 
regions in the cast. He describes the 
country' as covered by dense forests, 
varied by treacherems morasses, and 
mountains which yiekled iron and also 
precious ni«tals. Agriculture was syste- 
tnatically carried on, the commoner iniKs 
were grown, tlie earlier system of common 
land was giving place u> private ownership. 

Taeitu«*B Study of Germauy 

The people lived in villages pro- 
tected against outside enemies, and while 
the women tilled the fields the men went 
to the war and the hunt. Domestic and 
married life .showed a high standard of 
order and morality; marriage was es- 
teemed a sacred institution, women were 
honoured, and wives, though they worked 
hard, ruled in the home. Religion and 
religious rites, including sacrifice to tlic 
gods, were practised, though there was no 
formal priesthood. 

Tacitus speaks of courage, truthfulness, 
chastity, and hospitality as specially 
characteristic of the Germans, though he 
also records their addiction to intemper- 
ance and gambling. Already class divi- 
sions had begun to show themselves in 
the social organization ; there were free- 
men (enjoying full rights of citizenship) 
and in small numbers an estate of nobles ; 
below them came a class of semi-free 
persons, the Liti, who might not hold land 
in fee simple and who paid taxes to the 
owner in chief; and ab the bottom of 
the social scale came the slaves or serfs, 
prisoners of war or descendants of the same, 
who performed the more menial work and 
were exchangeable as chattels. 

During the second century the conflict 
between the primitive culture of the 
German tribes and the highly organized 
State system representea by Rome 
seemed to have worn itself out. and before 
its close the greater part of Germany, as 
we know it. hfld passed under Roman 
influence. Victorious generals had divided 
the territory lying on the left bank of the 
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Rhine into the two administrative districts 
of Germania superior (prima) and 
Germania inferior (secundal. Rome had 
also multiplied her strongholds and camps 
both on the frontiers and in the interior, 
and these became the nuclei of towns. 
Among the most important of the early 
centres of Roman influence on and near 
the Rhine were Colo^e, Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen). Coblenz. Treves. Strasbourg. 
Mainz, Worms, and Spires ; while of 
Roman settlements in the south, the 
principal were Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
Augsburg, Passau. Salzburg, and Vienna. 

4 . 

Development of the Federal Instinct 

Throughout German history there has 
been a constant conflict between two 
strong tribal characteristics — the tendency 
towards union and fusion in the presence 
of common danger and the dee^r-lying 
spirit of independence and separatism. 
Already the federal instinct showed itself. 
Roman power decayed and provincial 
administration fell into disorder under a 
series of weak rulers, and the German 
tribes, which had preserved their virile 
virtues even in dependence, reasserted 
themselves. More and more the tribes 
had sought strength by union, and Rome 
had now to contend no longer w'ith isolated 
units but powerful confederacies. 

Thus' in tne middle of the third century 
there is mention of the great confederacies 
of the Suevi, the Alemanni. the Saxons, 
and the Franks. Allied to the Suevi were 
the Lombards of the Lower Elbe, the 
Vandals of theUpperElbe, theHermanduri, 
who survived in the Thuringians, and the 
Burgundians, who had settled in the north- 
east and east of Germany, between the 
Oder and the Vistula. The Alemanni 
were the successors of the Suevic con- 
federacy, and ultimately settled in the 
present Swabia. 

Irruption of the Goths under Alsrio 

The Saxons, first mentioned by Ptolemy 
in the second century, appear late in the 
following century as a tnM confederacy, 
comprising the Angles, Cherusci, Chauci, 
Angiivarii. and other stocks, inhabiting 
the coastlands west of the Elbe and Weser. 
with the Frisii (Frisians) for neighbours. 
The Franks, who now come into promi- 
nence. were an amalgamation of many 
tribes settled in the Middle and Lower 
Rhine regions. 

The strongest of these tribal confedera- 
cies was that of the Goths, a masterful 
race which had trekked from Scandinavia 
across the* Baltic to the Vistula, and 
asserted possession as far as the Black Sea. 
Theodosius had divided the Roman 
empire into eastern and western divisions, 
and the latter was the scene of the great 
historical irruption of the barbarians. 


Towards the end of the fourth century the 
Huns, a wild nomadic Mongolian tribe, 
broke into Europe and disperse the Goths, 
who were driven w-estward and southward. 
An incursion of West Goths into Northern 
Italy followed. Led by their brilliant 
general Alaric, the invaders continued 
their victorious progress to the walls of 
Rome, which they occupied and plundered 
(409-10). 

About the same time the East Gotlis 
occupied Southern Gaul and all Spain, 
except for the small part (Portugal) which 
had fallen to the Suevi ; the Vandals set 
up a kingdom in North Africa ; the 
Burgundians appropriated the Rhone 
valley; and the Bavarians, a new tribal 
confraeracy, settled in Raetia. The power 
of Rome was paralysed by these convul- 
sions, and the garrisons in north-west 
Germany and Britain were withdrawn. 
As a result of the barbarian invasions the 
empire lost the best of its western pro- 
vinces. 

InvMion of the Hunt under Attile 

Once more the Huns moved forward. 
Under their terrible king Attila, they 
broke out of the Lower Danube region 
and Hungary, and poured like a flood over 
Central Germany and into Gaul. 
collision with the Roman power took 
lace in 451 at Troyes, where, with the 
elp of the West Goths and Franks, the 
Roman general Aetius defeated the 
invaders, but his army was too exhausted 
to follow up its success, and Attila was 
able to withdraw in safety. In the 
following year Attila again wTeaked 
vengeance on Italy, but with his death in 
453 the menace of the Huns came to an 
*end. 

In the fifth century German tribes were 
firmly settled in all those parts of modern 
Germany which had been brought under 
Roman rule. Eastern Germany, however, 
was still occupied by Slavic tribes, who 
had migrated to Europe 'later than the 
other Aryan peoples. 'The German tribes 
were pagans and still nominally bai barians, 
but unlike the fierce Huns, they were not 
bent on wanton and purposeless destruc- 
tion. Their first necessity was to live, 
and to tliat end they needed land on which 
to settle. They took land wherever the 
pressure of tribal needs drove them, but 
having settled, they were willing to live 
harmoniously with the aboriginals. 

Gradually relationships of some confi- 
dence were established with Rome ; 
Germans were admitted into her citizen- 
ship and service, and even to rank and 
high office therein ; more and more also 
her armies were recruited from the 
German tribes. Rome had stood for the 
harsh and unbending principle of uni- 
formity, and this principle demanded the 
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repression of nationality and the assertion 
of one citizenship and one law Roman 
civilizatioOp as reflected in systematic 
administration an orderl> communal life 
and well built towns must have power 
fully impressed the barbarians with the 
infenority of their own lude customs and 
manners and il suffered no abrupt and 
wholesale ctfacement at their hands 
Rather they may be said to have overlaid 
it as the streets and fora of the rternal 
City itself Wire ovtilaid during successive 
centuries bv new levels It has been well 


The first orderly State system created 
by the German tubes owed its existence 
to this stock which was ch8racteri<:ed 
by a strong spirit of cohesion and ex 
ceptional (^litical instinct A king of 
the Salian Franks Clovis giandsor of 
Merovacus after whom the Meroving \n 
dvnastv was called ranks a^ the founder 
of the Frankish empire which at his 
death extended fiom the Rhine Neckar 
and M iin to the Atlantic 

In 496 in fulfilment of a \ow made 
before takng aims against the AUmanni 



QERMAfltV AMD ITS PEOPLES 
said by J S Hre ver that what liappcncd 
was a chan^ but not a corrplete trans 
formation was dead was deaei 

before the barbanans came , what was 
alive lived on and was now to enter into a 
new state of existence * 


Clovis, with x)oclK)S“n warrioi 
was baptized into the t hn^tnn faith 
in the catbedraJ of Reims On his 
d« ith IP SI I the I rankish kiiigdoifi 
though CO lipiiing as a unity pa^ved 
under the rule ot his tour sons Hi* 
conqui sts were continued however 
and one of the eailiest was rhe 
subjugation of the Thuiingian lealn 
in Central Germany which was divided 
with the neighboiinng Saxons while 
Bavaria was appropriated later anci tlie 
Alemanni were also brought into complete 
dependence 

In the middle of the * sixth and 


Of atl the larger German tnbes the 
Franks were the Jtomans best neighbours, 
while the Saxons and I risian« most 
resented interference The Franks were 
divided into the Ripuanan branch, 
settled on both banks of the Middle and 
Lower Rhine and the Salian branch at 
the mouth of the nver and the adjoining 
seaboard Not seldom they assisted the 
Romans to resist the encroachments even 
of other German tribes, though they were 
prone to aggression themselves when 
circumstances were favourable 


again early in the seventh century 
under Clovis the Great the Frankuh 
empire returned under a sirgle rule 
Practically the whole of the German 
tnbes. with the exception of the Saxon 
and Fnsian groups htid now been 
shraherded in the 1 rankish leilm 

The civic organization of the I lankish 
State differed from that de^enbeo bv 
Tacitus In particular there had b<en a 
change in the relations bet' een the 
freemen and the semi free, the I iti, or 
descendants of the aborigine Is Exposed 
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to frequent obligation to military service, 
which kept them away for long periods 
from their farms, the former decreased 
in numbers and in fortune ; while the 
latter, upon whom military service did 
not impose a like penalty, rose to 
higher estate. 

Roman Empire of the German Nation'* 

The position of the freemen became 
woi’se when liability to military service 
was formally attaclicd to the land. More 
and more, as this feudal relationship took 
definite shape, the poorer freemen lost 
their independenre and became the virtual 
vassals of their landlords. The relations 
of State and Church had also changed. 
When the Frankish kings went over to 
Catholic Chiistianity they accepted the 
existing eccJesia.stical system with its 
priesthood drawn from the original Latin- 
speaking population, a«5 they found it. 
Noiuinadly the Church was still dejienclent 
upon tlu; Crown. 

The halcyon ora in the history of 
medieval Ciermany was the reign of 
Charlemagne (Chiirles the Great), son of 
Pepin the Short, lasting from 768 to 814. 
Charlemagne subdued in turn the Sa\ons, 
Wends, and Frisians, and extended 
Frankish rule until it comprised all the 
Germanic tribes with the exception of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the still pagan North- 
men of Scandinavia. Already tlie de facto 
«ucccs-»or of the Roman emperors, he 
xeceived the imperial crown at the hancLs 
of Pope f-eo 111 . Hi Rome on Christmas 
Oay of the year 800. So it was that the 
institution of the “ Roman Empire of the 
German Nation,” so impressive to the 
imagination of tlie Middle Ages, yet so 
fantastic — half fact and half fiction*- 
camc into existence ; the truth being that 
more than a millenium w'as yet to pa.s.s 
before an empire of the German peoples 
could be created. Voltaire said truly that 
the Holy Romkn Empire was neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 

SuprCBiacy of Charlcmaifnc 

Charles had become the acknowledged 
head and protector* of Roman Christen- 
dom, and for the present the Papacy 
itself owned allegiance to him. But the 
alliance between the secular power and 
the Church thus formed was to prove a 
disturbing and disinti^ating factor in the 
later political life of Germany. Not long 
was tne Papacy contented with a depen- 
dent relationship or even one of parity. 
Pope and Emperor claimed that they 
stood equally for unity and order ; each 
sou|[ht to establish peace on earth on the 
basis of authority, to be accepted on pain 
of forced submission; each represented 
the grandiose ideal of a Christian World 
State; But the medieval world was not 


large enough for two despots ; one had 
to be supreme, and it remained to be seen 
which would prove the stronger. 

While he was not slow to amopt Roman 
principles of |;overnmcnt, short of doing 
violence to tribal customs and traditions, 
Charlemagne was pre-eminently a Teuton 
ruler, and under him the Frankish 

monarchy reached its highest develop- 

ment. The independent tribal duchies 
were abolishe<l, so that the Emperor's 

sovereign position was now supreme. 

For purposes of administration the realm 
was divided as of old into districts or 
Gaus (Gauen), over which were counts, 
and these again into Hundreds, governed 
by centurions. The military system was 
developed further on the feudal principle, 
and the security of the frontiers was 
assured by the institution of Marks, or 
Marches, placed in the care of Margraves 
(MarkgrakMi). each being responsible for 
the defence of a given length of frontier. 

Dawn of German National Exlatence 

Within generation the descendants 
of Charlemagne had divided his Empire 
five times. The principal division was 
that which resulted from the epoch- 
making Treaty of Verdun (843) which, by 
separating GeVmany from Gaul, marked 
the beginning of German national exist- 
ence- Though there was repeated reunion, 
the tribal spirit of independence, which 
Charlemagne had kept in check, revived 
and made steady headway ; while the 
Popes, taking advantage of the internal 
diificulties of the Empire, succeeded in 
magnifying their temporal power, gaining 
full cortrol of Italy and claiming the 
right to confer the imperial titw on 
whomsoever they would. 

With the death of Louis the Child (91 1) 
the Carolingian clynasty ended, and eight 
years later the Saxon line succeeded in 
the person of Henry 1 . {the Fowler), one of 
the wisest and most progressive of German 
rulers, famous as the great town-builder. 
His son , Otto the Great, elected kin^ at Aix- 
la-Chapel)c (Aachen) by the acclaim of all 
the German tribes, ruled once more over an 
undivided empire as left by Charlemame. 
Invited to Rome to protect Pope John XIJ. 
against Berengar 11 ., lie duly fulfilled 
that task, and received the impcral 
crown in reward (962). From that time 
dates the union o> the Roman Empire 
with the German kingdom, whose rulers 
were required to receive the crown at the 
hands 01 the Popes. The double position 
imposed on these rulers heavy responsi- 
bilities, political and military, which were 
by no means to the advantage of 
Germaiw. 

The »axon was followed by the short- 
lived Franconian linebf kings. Henry 111 ., 
the second of the dynasty, cons ol ida t ed bis 
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power, and by stem measures reformed 
the Papacy, which had fallen into abuse 
and discredit, deposiiig three Popes succes- 
sively. Herein he rendered to tne Church 
a great and urgent service, but events 
soon proved that in purifying the Papacy 
he strengthened it. Hildebrand, becoming 
Pope as Gregory VII., in 1073, made his 
great bid for temporal sovereignty in the 
decree asserting for the Church indefMin- 
dence and immunity from lay interference. 
Henceforth neither the Emperor nor any 
temporal ruler was to have part or lot in 
the choice and investiture of the clergy. 

This decision brought Henry IV. in 
antagonism with the Papacy, so long the 
faithful, and at times humble, ally of the 
temporal power. When he presumed to 
declare the Pope dcpo.sed, Gregory 
answered the challenge by citing him to 
appear in Rome to answer misdeeds 
alleged against him, and on his refusal 
excommunicated him (1076). The ban was 
only withdra^^n when Henry, alarmed 
by the disallection of the German princes, 
made a pilgrimage of submission to 
Canos.sa in the following winter. The 
dispute over the ciuestion of episcopal 
investiture remaineti open for nearly half 
a century, and was ultimately settled bv 
the Concordat of Worms (1122), which 
made minor concessions to the ICinperors, 
without cssentiall}' weakening the Papal 
claim. 

The Empire Under the Hohensteufens 

The last of the Franconian line w'as 
Henry’s son, under whom the lu’st of the 
Crusades took place. Then Lothair II., 
the Saxon, ruled for tw’clve years (1125- 
1137), and the Hohenstaufen dynasty 
succeeded. On his deathbed Lothair had 
handed the imperial insignia to Duke 
Henry the lYoiid of Bavaria, then the 
most pow'crful prince in the Empire, for 
Saxony had passed into his hands, and in 
consequence Henry confidently hoped to 
succeed. But the tribes preferred a 
weak to a strong ruler, and their choice 
fell on Duke Conrad III. of Swabia, so 
initiating the bitter feud between the 
Guelph (Bavarian) and Ghibcline 
(Hohenstaufen) parties, which lasted until 
the close of the fifteenth century. 

From Lothair, Albert the Bear, a 
Saxon noble, ancestor of the later Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg, received the 
Saxon Nordinark (later the Prussian 
Altmark), on the left bank of the Elbe, 
a foothold from which he quickly extended 
his jurisdiction and territories. 

Of the Hohenstaufens, who held the 
imperial dignity for 116 years, the most 
conspicuous was Frederick I., known as 
Barbarossa, or Red Beard (1153-90), 
around whose personality and deeds 
gathered much romantic legend, which is 


part of German folk-lore down to the 
present day. During his reign the relations 
Between the Crowm and the Papacy, which 
favoured the Bavarian claimants, assumed 
increasingly acute forms, but his domestic 
record in Germany was one of steady 
progress and prosperity. 

Of outstanding events incidental to the 
Hohenstaufen era which were to prove 
important for the future of Germany may 
be named the ejection of the Wends from 
Northern Germany, henceforth colonised 
by Saxons, and the severance of Silesia 
from Poland, with its conversion into an 
independent duchy, which pas.scd under 
German influence and culture. Now also 
wc hear of the Teutonic knightly orders of 
S. Tohn and the Temple, formed i; ider 
the influence of the Crusades. These orders 
settled in districtb like Brandenburg and 
the region lying eastward inhabit^ by 
Slavic tribes, and, following a persistent 
policy of more or less peaceful penetration, 
ultimately brought Eastern Prussia under 
German civilization and Hohenrollern rule. 

Growth of Communal Institutions 

In this later medieval period an 
important step forwnid w’as made in the 
development of civic and communal life 
and institutions. In every direction 
towns grew and prospered, often becoming 
autonomous communities. In particular, 
the old military settlements on the Rhine 
and other streams, which had suffered 
with the decay of Rdman power, took a 
new life ; thriving ports rose on the sea- 
l)oard and the larger rivers ; in the middle 
of the thirteenth century the powerful 
Hanseatic League of maritime and com- 
mercial towns began its career; the arts 
and crafts rose in dignity and esteem ; 
and in this period w'ere produced, ‘under 
the combined influence of the Church and 
local patriotism, many of the most famous 
monuments of German ecclesiastical and 
municipal architecture. 

Domination of the Hapsburgs 

At the end of the Hohenstaufen period 
there followed an interregnum of twenty 
years during which the Empire was without 
a legal head, though the title was claimed 
and used by several rivals, one being 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of 
Henry HI. of England. In 1273 Rudolf 
of Hapsburg was formally elected Emperor 
at Frankfort, owing his success largely 
to the influence exercised in his favour by 
Frederick HI. of HohenzoHern, Durggraf 
of Nuremberg, head of a family which was 
destined to play a crilical part in the later 
history both of Germany and the Hapsburg 
line. In the first half of the fifteenth 
centu^, with the election of Albrecht 11 . of 
Austria (1438) the imperial Crown {lassed 
permanently to the Hapsburg family. ' The 
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electioii of the early Emperors was 
originally a very democratic proceeding. 
Th^ were chosen by the tribes, every 
freeman having, theoretically, the right 
to vote, and the election took place in 
open-air assembly. In course of time the 
function was left to the higher secular and 
spiritual powers. By a decree known as 
toe Golden Bull, issued by the Emperor 
Charles IV. in 1356, the method of 
electing the Emperor was amended, and 
the number of electoral princes was reduced 
to seven, '.three being ecclesiastical 
sovereigns (the Archbishops of Cologne. 
Mainz, and Treves), and four secular 
(the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, 
the Rhenish Palsgrave or Count Palatine, 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg). 
(Bavaria acquired electoral right in 1648, 
and Hanover in 1692.) Frankfort was 
fixed as the place of election and Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen) as that of coronation. 

Rise of the Hohenzollemt 

A critical moment in the history of 
Germany came when the Hohenzollcrn 
family migrated from the south and took 
possession of the Mark of Brandenburg. 
Of this territory the Emperor Si^ismund 
in 14 II made Burggraf Frederick VI. 
of Nuremberg governor. Several years 
later he came into full posses.sion of the 
Mark and received the electoral title. 
Frederick inherited a neglected and 
undeveloped territory, plundered by a 
* lawless nobility and demoralised by lax 
government, but by wise and strong 
administration he gave it a new life, and 
Brandenburg became the nucleus of a 
powerful State. At the imperial election 
of 1438 a Hohenzollern seemed to have ar 
chance of the succession. 

Gliarlet V. end the Reformation 

Of the later Emperors none recalled 
the glory of past ages — the time of 
Charlemagne, of Otto the Great, of 
Frederick Barbarossa — as did Charles V., 
King of Italy and Spain, who was elected 
in 1520. His reign synchronised with 
the Keformation, which inaugurated the 
modem eptxh in German history. In the 
struggle with the Church, which began 
in 1317. the Emperor, jealous for the 
static principle of authority, championed 
the old faitlL A time of violent storm 
and stress occurred in the jxilitical and 
religious life of Germany before a modus 
vivendi was reached by the two factions, 
lliis took the form of the Peace of 
Augsburg, concluded in 1555, which gave 
to the territorial rulers the right to 
accept or reject the reformed faith as the 
officud religion of the State ; such of 
their subjects as chose to be dissentients 
bging allowed to seek freedom of 
conscience and worship elsewhere. 


A disastrous legacy of the Reformation 
was the religious or confessional \iar 
which began in 1618 and, after lasting 
for thirty years, left the country im- 
poverished and exhausted, its lands 
largely devastated, its rural economy 
destroyed, its towns decimated, and ite 
civilization thrown back for generations. 
By the Peace of Westphalia (1648) the 
religious equality ana rights of the 
German rulers as affirmed by the Peace 
of Augsburg were recognized, but right 
of conscience was still refused to the 
individual citizen. I'rancc secured por- 
tions of Alsace and was confirmed in the 
possession of several towns of T^rraine, 
already occupied by her in 1552, while 
Sweden received Western Pomerania, 
and the independence of Holland and 
Switzerland was affirmed. 

The later history of the old German 
Empire is little more than a record of 
pro^essive senile decline, though it was 
still to drag on a feeble existence for a 
century and a half. The Empire’s 
adversity was the opportunity of the 
territorial rulers, who more and more 
strengthened their independence and 
augmented their power at the expense 
of the Emperor, to whom little more than 
his title remained 

Brandenburg and the Great Bleetor 

Conspicuous among the States which 
benefited by the slackening of imperial 
authority and the intrinsic feebleness of 
Austrian rule was Prussia. Step by step 
Brandenburg lengthened its cords and 
extended its stakes, until a petty mar- 
graviate grew into a powerful kingdom, 
able to challenge Austria’s primacy. 
Within her own territories — the so-callra 
” Hausmacht ” of the Hapsburgs — 
Austria was sufficiently consoliclatcd, but 
her position as head of the Empire was 
shaken. 

Lacking effective defence, the Empire 
was exposed to menace from any enemy, 
either within or without, able to challenge 
its security. Thus it was that Louis 
XIV. of France (1643-1715), then the 
first of Continental rulers, made desperate 
efforts to establish a dominating influence 
in Germany, intriguing unscrupulously 
with faithless princes, some 01 whom 
accepted from him bribes and subsidies. 
The absolute monarchy of France found 
ready imitation at that time in Germany, 
where, in their petty courts, futile 
sycophants introduced the language with 
the manners and modes of France. By 
their unworthy mimicry of foreign ways, 
and their treason to the cause of 
nationality, these simulacra of kingship 
only deepened the humiliation which had 
befallen their country and increased the 
disaster which awaited it. In that 
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critical time Germany was saved for 
the German nation by the will and 
effort of Frederick William, the Great 
Elector of Brandenbura (1640-88). then 
the most vigorous and also the most 
ambitious of her territorial Sovereigns. 
The duchy of Prussia had come to his 
house marriage in 1618, and here- 
ditary claims had extended its territories 
on rile Rhine. Under this ruler the 
electorate made further progress. 
Recognizing that the strength ot Prussia 
must rest on military efficiency, he 
created a strong standing army. He 
wrested Pomerania from Sweden, he got 
rid of the ancient Polish suzerainty over 
the duchy of Prussia, and finally con- 
solidated his loosely held territories into 
a strong, organized State, which was to 
prove a “ rocher do bronze in the midst 
of a tumbling and crumbling Empire. 
He was the only German prince who 
seriously challenged and resisted the 
ambitions of l/)uis XIV. 

After waging two wars of aggression 
agamst the Netherlands, Louis turned his 
attention to Germany, raiding and 
devastating the Palatinate, and annexing 
additional districts of Alsace and the 
Rhineland. Against such attacks the 
Empire was hcMpless, for it had no army 
of its own, and Austria cared only for her 
dynastic ^trimony. The Great Elector 
stepped into the breach, and though he 
fougnt with wavering allies and only 
partial success, he did much to keep alive 
the spirit of patriotism and independence 
in the best (rairt of the nation. 

Creation of the Kingdom of Prussia 

It was under his son and successor, 
Frederick I., that Brandenburg became 
the Kingdom of Prussia (X70i). The 
grandson of this king, Fmerick the 
Great, increased his resum by the seizure 
of Silesia after three campaigm against 
Austria. Later (1772) Frraerick gained 
by his participation in the first pairtition 
01 Poland, then a disorganized and ill- 
governed kingdom, the later province of 
West Prussia and the Netze region, while 
the remainder of the kingdom went to 
Russia and Austria, the pnme movers in 
this act of spoliation. There was a 
second partition of the booty in 1793, 
and a third in 1795, as a result of whiclx 
Prussia's share was increased. 

When the French Revolution broke 
out, most of the German princes rallied 
to the support of the French Sovereign 
and the monarchical principle. It was a 
rash step, fateful to tnemselves and their 
peoples, w^ were fax from approving it, 
for It secured for Germany the hostihty 
first of the Republic, and later of Napolm. 
Gsrman sepaxatism never played so un- 
worthy and unpatriotic a part as in the 


succeeding wars with France. Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wfirttembeig. and Baden openly 
allied themselves to Napoleon, ana the 
rulers of the first three of these States 
accepted the royal status at his hand. 
In spite of the coalitions formed against 
France the rulers of Prussia mid Austria 
succumbed, and Napoleon assigned much 
of their territories to his relatives, his 
generals, and his German allies. The 
treaties of Campo Formio (1797), Rastatt 
(1798), Lun6ville (1801). Pressburg (1805), 
Tilsit (1807), and Schonbrunn (1809), 
emphasised the accumulating measure of 
Austria's and Prussia's humiliation and 
ruin. On August i, 1806. Napoleon, who 
was crowned Emperor of the {Wnidi in 
1804, and King 01 Italy in 1805, telkred 
the Holy Roman Empire dissolved, and 
five days later, at his bidding, Francis II. 
— who had already assumed the title of 
hereditary Emperor of Austria — ^resigned 
the imperial office. 

End of the NapoleonSe Tyranny 

For Germany, and Prussia in particular, 
the only redeeming event of that time was 
the succeeding War of Emancipation 
(1813-15), which evoked a striking out- 
burst of patriotism, discounted only by 
the defection of those of the German 
States whose rulers enjoyed Napoleon's 
favour or pay. The fifth and strongest of 
the European Coalitions was the precursor 
of the V Battle of the Nations " at 
Leipzig, marking a final turn in Napoleon's 
fortunes. Beat^ in this decisive struggle, 
Napoleon began his fighting retreat to 
France, followed closely by the victorious 
alUes, who on March 31, 18x4, entered 
Paris, where peace was signed in May, 
Napoleon being consigned to Elba. 

Ixter in the same year the Vienna 
Congress for the resettlement of Europe 
opened, but while it was still deliberating 
Napoleon returned to France and resumed 
the war. It was a last attempt to re- 
establish himself, and it failed. With the 
allied victory of Waterloo (June x8, 1815), 
won by Wellington and Blucher, and 
Napoleon’s exile to St. Helena, Europe bad 
peace for nearly forty years. , 

Reorgmixatioa of Germany 

By the second Treaty of Paris (November 
20. 1815) France was deprived of all the 
territory which she bad mzed since 1790, 
including the left bank of the Rhine. 
The most important of the other territerial 
readjustmanm were the cession to Prussia 
of a portira of the kingdom of Saxony, 
the rep^tioning of Poland among the 
three Powers concerned,* the return of 
Lombardy and Venetia to Austria, and 
the assignmentof the Rhenish Palatinate to 
Bavaria, and of Bast Friedand to Hanover, 
which now became a kingdom. An 
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important part of the work of the 
Congress was the political reorganization 
of Germany. To this end there was 
created, by the Federal Act of June 8, 
1815, the Germanic Confederation, con> 
sisting originally of thirty-nine sovereign 
States, chief among them the six kingdoms 
of Austria — in which was vested the 
presidency — Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wiirttembcrg. The Kings 
of Denmark and the Netherlands were 
members in respect of fiefs in the old 
Empire. 

Rivalry Between Auitria and Prunia 

The rivalry between Austria and Prussia 
for primacy which had begun in the old 
Empire was continued in the new Con- 
federation. The Liberal forces in Germany 
had hoped that the superhuman efforts 
and sacrifices made by the peoples in the 
overtlirow of the Napoleonic tyranny 
would be rewarded by national unity in 
the form of a democratic commonwealth 
more or less of the English type. They 
suffered a sore disappointment. The 
Germanic Confederation was no more than 
an alliance of Sovereigns for the mainten- 
ance of the old political status ; the Act 
constituting it- made no mention of the 
nation. Even the stipulation of the 
Federal Act requiring the Sovereigns to 
introduce representative bodies was per- 
fidiously ignored by most of them for 
nearly forty years, and it is significant 
that the causes of both popular govern- 
ment and national unity found clearer 
comprehension and stronger sympathy in 
the small States tlian the larger. , 

Bitmarck the Empire-Maker 

Prussia, which might at that time have 
a^uired the intellectual leadership of 
Germany, was content to be the tool of 
Mettemich and the reaction. Dominated 
by the two Great Powers the Imperial 
Diet for a generation practically concen- 
trated its attention upon the repression of 
democratic movements and the Liberal 
spirit wherever manifested. The French 
revolution of b'ebruary, 1848, caused 
repercussions across the Rhine, and in 
their fear the rulers made large promises, 
but no sooner had the danger of the 
moment passed away than these promises 
were again ignored. A constitution for 
all Germany was. indeed, drawn up by a 
national parliament, held at Frankfort, 
and the imperial crown was formally 
offered to the Prus.sian King, but only to 
be refused. It was a sign that a sterner 
discipline still av^aited the German 
'.ation. 

While, hoi^ever, the political organiza- 
tion of Germany was thus postponed, her 
material prosperity advanced. Industry 
underwent ^at development ; thie 


railwi^ system was introduced ; the old 
inter-Statc Customs barriers were broken 
down ; practical free trade was established 
with foreign countries ; there was talk 
of a navy and the need for colonies ; and 
already ' the foundations of a great 
economic future were laid. 

It was due to Otto von Bismarck, who 
became Minister President and Foreign 
Minister of William I. in 1862, that 
Prussia finally attained the dominant 
position in Germany which history had 
marked out for her. Convinced that 
neither Prussia nor Germany could truly 
realize herself until Austna had been 
extruded, he worked foi this end by the 
aid of all the resources of a statecraft as 
audacious as it was unscrupulous. First 
seeking to strengthen Prussia’s maritime 
position by disp()sses.sing Denmark of the 
Elbe duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
at the end of a war arbitrarily forced 
upon her (1864), he adroitly made the 
joint occupation of the territories by 
Wtissia and Austria the pretext for a 
quarrel, into which he drew I*ni.ssia’s ally 
by affronts and aggravations whose object 
was as clear as their effect was certain. 

Confederation of the Northern States 

On the eve of hostilities Prussia declared 
the Germanic Confederation dissolved, and 
put forward a scheme for a new alliance of 
the German princes from which Austria 
was to be c.vcluded. The ensuing 
Bohemian Campaign (june-July, 1866), 
was for I’russia a promcnaefe militairc ; 
within a week Austria lay at her rival’s 
feet. The terms of peace imposed upon 
her were lenient, for Bismarck was con- 
cerned to make of Prussia’.s present enemy 
a future friend ; he asked for no cession of 
territory, and was satisfied with -the pay- 
ment of the bare war expenses and 
Austria’s withdrawal within her natural 
borders. 

The war had led to a last display of the 
old spirit of tribal division, for while the 
majority of the smaller federal States 
joined Prussia, inllucnccd more by fear 
than by enthusiasm for the promised 
reorganization of Germany, Saxony, 
Hanover, and electoral Hesse in the north, 
with Baden, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and 
Hessc-Daimstadt in the south, sided with 
Austria. As a result of the war, Prussia 
appropriated both of the Elbe duchies, the 
kingdom of Hanover, the electorate of 
Hesse, part of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the 
free imperial city pi Frankfort. 

A confederation of the States north of 
the Main was now formed, with g liberal 
constitution, the southern States being for 
the present left to their own devices. It 
was a half-way house, a temporary resting- 
place on the way to complete national 
unity, and as such was described by 
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Bismarck, who never showed truer states- 
m<inslup than at that time, when he might 
liavc forced the reluctant States outside 
the .irk to come in, but did not It was an 
omen of piogiess however, that in the 
hist vtir of the Confederation there was 
PK lUdaf iistonis Parliament, consisting of 
tl i h flonl Di( t enlarged b\ representatives 
of till southern States, empowered to enact 
oinmon hscdl policy for all Ciermany 
\p»rt from the hngcnng spiiit of 
}) iriic iilarism a further and moie serious 
oiiliclf still blocked the way to the 
(ompUlc iinihcation of Germany, and it 
w IS the antagonism of 1 ranee J^uis 
■\ ipohtui h 1 I watched the progits*, of the 
iimt\ nio’ (lilt lit with growing jealousy 
and il inn iiid b> inuih and various 
liitiU iiitiieiK had striven to counter it 
1 vtn \ ct ht I'ld not relinquish the hope of 
ketpiiig th( north and the south apart, 
till litter iiiidei the aegis of vVustna ami 
wPli that end in view he cultivated the 
closi'-t pt ssible n lations with the J^mperor 
1 lancis Joseph and his late allies 

Determined to force matUrs to an issue 
Bismarck provoked a (juarrel with 1 ranee 
ovt r the (|ucstion of the Spanish succession, 
ami, siiCLi ( ding in his old dc\ ice of putting 
hij opponents m the wrong he tempted 
biapoloon to a declaration of war (July, 
1870) A supreme crisis in the histoiy of 
the German nation found the whole of the 
tribes united under a common banner 
Totally unprepared for the encounter, 
mistaking paper soldiers for fighting 


battahons, and relying too confidently 
upon the strength of her emotions and a 
conviction of the justice of her cause, 
I ranee mvitcd defeat and sustained it 
The penalty imposed upon her was the loss 
of Alsace-fxirraine, taken from the old 
Lmpire piecemeal in the three preceding 
centuries, and the payment of an indemnity 
of two hundred million pounds. On 
Jan 18, 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors, at 
Versailles, the 170th anniversary of the 
( rcation of the Kingdom of Prussia, 
German unity, realized in a revived 
Empire based on the principle of nation- 
ahtv, was proclaimed, and King William I 
of I’russia elected by the federal Sovereigns 
as its head 

1 he history of Germany and its peoples 
from 1871 to the outbreak of the Great 
War in i(>i4 was one of steady advance- 
ment in material and, for at least half the 
time, in political power The tribal spirit 
has never entirely disappeared, yet, 
subiect always to an apparently irrecon- 
cilable incompatibility between north and 
south, the States, their rulers, and their 
populations have on the whole worked 
harmoniously together 

I'hrussia has never failed to press against 
her allies the advantages accruing to her 
in virtue of her larger ix>pulation, amount- 
ing both before the war and still to a little 
over three-fifths of the whole, her greater 
military resources and wealth, and not 
least the prerogatives secured to her by the 
constitution but (lowever unpopular, 



BEFORE THE RATHAU8 IN A TOWN OF OLD GERMANY 

Bonn, of which ancient city the above photograph diowi the market place, stands upon the Wt 
bank of the Rhine some fifteen miles itomColoicpie. It Is a residential towB» famed as the hirthplaoe 
of Beethoven and lor its univenity. The seene presented here Is a pleannt one^ with the fine, 
tall buildings lookiaf down upon the edbUed sqoaie across which the trams dank and ntBs 
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from the political standMint, Prussia may Biamaick concluded an alliance with 
have proved as a predominant partner, Austria-Hunnry, he to the last held fast 
there is no eainsaying the fact ^t the to the traditional tie with Russia. Under 
capacity, will power, and driving force the third and last Emperor and his more 
native to the cnaracter of her people in tractable advisers the importance of 
every sphere were potent factors in the maintaimng this tie unimpaired was no 
progress made by the entire Empire during lonw recognized with the old clearness, 
the first four dtcadta of peace. and the special interests of Austria came 

more and more to govern German policy 
Bismarok’s Genius and Liniintlons in relation to the south-east of Europe. 

, ^ . . . . ^ The inevitable effect was to undermine 

As Chancellor and Foreign Minister for what Bismarck called " the good old 
just half of this period, Bismarck played a relationship •* between the Courts of 
leading part in European politics, though Berlin and St. Petersburg, which had 
never meddling m fc^n questions dated from the beginning of the nineteenth 
without direct interest for his country, century, and to accentuate and bring into 
When in the early eighties he capitulated a fatehil prominence the perennial Slavic 
to the colonial movement, he did it under problem. ^ it was that m the war which 
pressure of ardent pioneers of Empire, broke out in August, 1914, and of which 
whose enthusiasm he did not share, and he the occasion, ra&er than the cause, was 
was never convinced that the colonies the murder of the heir apparent to the 
were a sound investment : while with the Hapsburg throne and hu consort by 
naval development which soon followed Serbian conspirators, Germany and 
this departure be had no sympathy Austria-Hungary fought side by side, 
whatever. Rather his mind was set upon with Bulgaria and Turkey as their allies, 
the consolidation of Germany as, in against a powerful coalition of which 

Mettwnich's phrase, “ a saturated State " Russia. France. Great Britain and Itoly 

—a State fitw compacted together and were the leading European members, 
finished once for all. 

Germany's domestic progress, the BMablishmeat e( the Republic 

development of her mternal resources. 

both physical and intellectual, was his After lasting for more than four years, 

chief concern, and in its pursuit he fortune oscillating strongly during its 

laboured with single-minded devotion earlier stages, the stniMle ended in the 
« according to his l^hts. He was not complete defeat of the Central Powers in 
equally wise in all the measures by which Oct., 1918. By the ensuing Treaty of 
he sought to attain his ends, and he was VersaiUes. concluded m June, 1919. 
invariably more successful on the material Germany was required to pay a huge 
than the social and human side. The indemnity, and to cede to France Alsace- 
intr^uction of Customs tariffs for the Lorraine, to Denmark part of North 
protection of undeveloped industries and a Schl^ig. to Belgium several frontier 
threatened agriculture, the nationalisation districts, and to a revived Polish State the 
of the Prussian railways, the promotion of Polish portions of the Prussian monarchy ; 
great canal projects, and his workmen’s the seaport of Danzig was made an 
insurance schemes are all measures which independent State, and Memel was placed 
stand to his credit as evidences of far- » the trusteeship of the League of 
sighted enterprise, attended by con- Nations ; while the German colonies were 
spicuous success ; but bis successive transient to Great Britain, France, and 
quarrels with the Roman CathoUc Church. Japan under the Lei^e’s mandates, 
aocial Dmnocracy, and the Poles of the present, and for a long time. 

Eastern Prussia, far from making for Germany has altogether lort the ixisition 
social peace and po liti c al stability, intr<^ of primacy among the Continental Powers 
duoed elements of friction and bitterness which she bad occupied since 1870. 
into the national life which were pro- The close of the Great War cpmcided 
ductive of permanent harm. a revolutionary movement, which, be- 

ginning in Hamburg in the north, spread 
BveaCt Aaceecdeet to the Great War like wifdfire through the whole coun^v 

though only in a few of the St.. 

The broad lines of domestic policy laid taking dangerously violent forms. Behin 
down W Bismarck were loUowro by the the movement was the entire force 01 

Jatpr ChancelloiB. but with stmily social democracy, with the ahnost 

independence of judgement undivided support of the urban working 

aina of action. Here the principal depar- classes, and airo mudi sympathy from the 

tore was in the prominence given to naval down-trodden labourers of the rural 
eSupansion. In foreign affairs the depar- districts. The middle classes and the 

tores were more marked, and as 6 me aristocracy could only look on in stupefied 

passed they became distinctly onUnous. amazement and alarm while the greatest 
Although midway in his cbanoeBoiSh^i political transformation in their country's 
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history was consummated as by word of 
oominiaiid. 

Such of the rulers as were not summarily 
deposed abdicated voluntarily, and so fair 
as they were concerned the transition from 
monarchy to republicanism was effected 
without bloodshra. The whole of the States 
duly adopted republican constitutions, 
ana while the confederation was continued, 
even with the old name ** Reich ** (hence- 
forth generally translated as Realm), it 
was on the same democratic basis. 

The old Empire comprised twenty-five 
States, in addition to Alsace-Lorraine, 
which never received formal federal 
status. Owing to the amalgamation of 
seven of the small Thurinjgian States in 
one, with the name Thuringia, and the 
absorption of another of them by Bavaria, 


the number of the federal territories is 
now reduced to eighteen. 

There is no doubt about the aenuineness 
of the democratic order whicn has been 
established in Germany ; it remains to be 
seen how far the model Republic will 
succeed in practice in a country with 
such strong monarchical traditions. The 
new constitutions are nowhere very 
popular outside the ranks of labour, though 
opmions differ widely in all classm as to 
the propriety of allowing some of the 
expelled rulers to return. It is probable 
that any early attempt to reinsmte the 
old political order in States like Prussia 
and Saxony would be the signal for a great 
social convulsion. It is to Bavaria that 
the hopes of the monarchists are specially 
directs. 
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The CouBtiy 

Compri^ eighteen States: Anhalt, Baden, 
Bavaria, Brunswick, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, 
Lippe, Ltlbeck, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg'Strelitz, Oldenburg, Prussia, Saxony, 
Schaumburg • IJppe, Thuringia, WaldecK, 
WUrttemberg. Total area about 181,780 square 
miles ; population about 61,500,000. As a result 
of the Great War, the Gennan realm lost in 
Europe about 27,000 square miles, and in popula- 
tion some 6,500,000 inhabitants, while the overseas 
possessions lost by the war bad an area of about 
1,000,000 square miles, and a population estimated 
at i<5,ooo,ooo. 


Principal industries Include iron manufacturs, 
steel, textiles, wooUens, silk, potash, beetroot sugar, 
clocks and wooden ware, b^, and paper. Total 
exports to the United Kingdom in 1921 were 
valued at £20,549,999 : Imports from the United 
Kingdom, £171831,740, the chief articles of 
exp^ being hops, glass, dyes, cottons, woollens, 
clover and grass, machinery and toys. 

The value of the mark or 100 pfennig, normally 
ii{d , or 20.43 to the £ sterling, was in November. 
1922, about 27,650 to the £. In addition to local 
municipal issues, the paper money in circulation 
in January, 1922, was 122,496.7 inlllion marks. 

In 1913 Germany's total exports were valued 
at £509,965.000 ; imports, £560,335,800. 


Government and Gonatitution 

Republic, under constitution adopted by 
Natkw Assembly of 423 members at Weimar, 
July 31, 1919, with a universal, equal, direct, and 
secret franchise of male and female voters on the 
proportional representation system President 
elected for seven years. Leghlature includes 
Reichsrat of 66 and Reichstag of 469 members, 
elected for four years. 

Defence 

Permanent Defence Force (Reichswehr), author- 
ised estabbshment, 100,000 ; Public Safety Police 
(SicherheitsjMlizei), armed and equipped, 130,000 ; 
Emergency Volunteers (Zeitfreiwilligen), 130,000; 
Civic Guards (Einwohnerwehr), 350,000. Navy 
includes six pre-Dreadnoughts, six Ught cruisers, 
twelve destroyers, with certain reserves without 
ammunition on board. POrsonoel of navy, 
15,000, with 1,500 officers and warrant-officers. 

Commerce and Industrica 

In 1920. the acreage and produce In metric tons 
of the chief crops were respectively as follows: 
Wheat, 3,453,185 and 2,255,055 ; rye. 13,313, xx7 
and 4,97 x ,8<» ; barley, 3,996,155 and 1,799,7X3 i 
oats, 8,109^80 and 4,870,126 ; potatoes, 6,149,680 
and 28,243,765; beet, 817,435 and 7,964,024; 
hay, 13,701,665 and 23,669,144' 

Fruit is largely grown and about 181,650 acres 
are devoted to vines. Forestry is extenttve and 
sclentifio over a large area. 

Thqre are coal and iron mines in Prussia ; silver 
and copper are mined in the Macs area ; sine is 
mined in SUcaia, and eoal, iron, and silver in 
Saxony. 

The yield of tl^ North Sea fisheries in 1920 was 
valued at 579,486,800 marks; of tho Baltio 
AsheriM ii8,794*aoo marks. 


Communioations 

Of 35,9<9 miles of railway line, 34,689 belong 
to the State. Chief canals: The HobensoUem, 
connectmg Berlin and Hobensaaten, Rhein- 
Herne, and Ems-Weser. Length of telegraph 
lines, I44,X50 miles; telephone lines, 91,326 
miles. 

Religion and Education 

No State Church. In 1910, religious bodies 
included 39,991,420 Protestants, 23,821,453 
Roman Catholics, 283,946 other Christian de- 
nominations, 615,020 Jews. Education is general, 
compulsory from the age of six to fourteen, and high- 
ly developro. Supplementary to the elementary 
schools is a system of secondary and continuation 
schools and gymnasia, which prepare pupils in a 
nine years' course for the universities and learned 
professions, and technical high schools, normal 
schools, agricultural high schooto, and commercial 
schools. In addition to lyceuqiB, there are 
twenty-three universities. 


Chief Towne 
Berlin, capital (population i 
Berlin (3,801,230), Hamburg 
(630,700), Uipsig (^.380) 
Cologim (633,900)^ Breslatt { 


), Nuremberg 

439.S50), 
agdebu^ 

1), Dortmund 


(285,850), Bremen (257,920), KSnlpberg (260,890). 
Stettin (238(^726), Duisburg (244,500), Dortmund 
(295,026), iui (205,330). MannW (229,570), 
iaue-on-Saale (182,320), Cassel (168,390). Altana 
168,790), GebeQldroben (x68,55o), Blberfsld 
), Barmen (156,926), Augsburg (x54»SSo). 
(145*730). 





Greece 

I. A Modern People Cast in Ancient Mould 

By Hamilton Pyfe 

Special Correspondent of “ The Daily Mail ’ 


I F, being in company with Greeks, 
you should have a mischievous 
desire to set thorn furiously by 
the cars, you have only to speak ot the 
theory that the Hellenes of to-day (that 
is their name for themselves, the ancient 
name) are not the descendants of the 
Greeks of Hellas who left the world 
so rich a heritage of noble thought and 
noble emotion enshrined in their litera- 
ture and architecture and sculpture. 

This theory, elaborated by a German 
professor, is based upon the known fact 
that after the brightness of ancient 
Greece was dimmed four centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the land was over- 
run by tribes of Slav origin. According 
to the professor, these tribes exter- 
minated and took the place of the 
ancient Greeks, becoming the ancestors 
of the Greeks of to-day, who should, 
therefore, be considered a Slav people. 

Nowhere has the professor’s hypo- 
thesis been treated as more than a 
possibility. In Greece it is considered 
an infamous slander. The Greeks will 
not allow any doubt to be thrown upon 
their direct descent from the Athenians 
and Spaitans and the citizens of the 
other States which gave this small 
country so resounding a fame. And the 
probability is that they are right. 

SuceeMion from Che Ancient Greek* 

Certainly they are a mixed race. For 
so many centuries their land has been 
the home of people belonging to so 
many nationalities that this could not 
be otherwise. Yet it seems clear that 
the strain of Hellene blood persisted and 
was stronger than other strains. It 
was more lively than the Slav strain. 
It easily conquered such Turkish and 
other alien elements as were introduced 
during Turkey's long and evil rule 
over Greel». 


It would be fantastic to suppose that 
the nation of to-day has a great deal 
in common with the Hellenes of the age 
of Pericles But it appears to have 
enough resemblance to justify the belief 
of the modem Hellene that the mould 
has never been broken and thrown 
away, however much it may have been 
altered by the changing hand of Time 

True Democracy in Being 

Since Greece was freed from Turkish 
domination in 1828 the likeness has 
become more noticeable. Liberty has 
allowed characteristics to shine out 
which were hidden by the pall of 
despotism. For example, the genuinely 
democratic sentiment of the Greeks has 
taken forms which recall ancient Greek 
history. They show no respect what- 
ever for barriers of class or caste. 
Indeed, these can scarcely be said to 
exist How could they exist in a 
country where a rich merchant will 
have brothers who are peasants, where 
a lawyer and a shepherd may *be sons 
of the same father, where the man who 
drives pack-mules over the mountains 
may be* closely related to a leading 
politician ? 

There is a healthy conviction among 
the Greeks that everyone is as good, 
socially, as anyone else. The artificial 
grades which divide men from one 
another, and giv** privileges to those 
who happen to have been born in old 
or wealthy families, are laughed at. 
The labourer who digs in your vineyard 
will shake hands with you when he says 
good-night. The boy who sells you a 
newspaper will tell you what he thinks 
about the political situation. The old 
woman who cooks for you wall quickly 
leave your service unless your behaviour 
is what that of a gentleman ^ould be 
towards a lady. 
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MUSICAL GREEK GYPSIES OF THE AETOLIAN PLAINS 
G>psies known to have been among the inhabitants of the Moiea In the iDorteenth centurv 
and, at the ptesent day, encannsnents of these dark skinned nomads are dot Infrequently seen 
in some of the out-of the way distncts of Greece Despite their shifUeiB, vagabond life, their 
appearance causes no alarm , brigandage amoug them is a tUng of the mt, and their pcculianties 
and ccoemriaties are tolerated with kiimly fndu^noe 

In England, where the ieeliiig of class ** Sir *' or '* Ma'am/’ and to touch their 
differences, of supenority and iflfeiiority, caps and to suffer themselves to be 
has been bound up with tlie nation^ spoken to in curt, masterful tones, 
life for so long, this kmd of equality is There are many Greeks who would 
scarcely possible yet Even if those prefer this relation ; they would like 
who have been brought up to believe their money or their official positions 
themselves supenor ” were ready for to be recognized by some deference on 
It, the labourers and the cooks and the the pq^t of ” the lower orders.” But 
newspaper-boys have only lately, and the lower orders will have none of it. 
only m small numbers, b^n to thmk They do not admit that th^ are 
of uie possibility of any other relations ** lower.” The notion has probably 
between them and their employers never occurred to them. This is to hie 
than that which requires them to say accounted for by the absence of any 
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marked difference in manners and in and his views axe just as well worth 
speech between those Gredcs who are hearing as those of anyone else, 
well to do, and who follow ** white- That equality b surdy very much in 
collar" occupations, and the mass of the andent A&enian ti^tion. So'b 
the i^ple. The labourer sits down the interest which b taken by everybody 
to dinner with you, and you find in the Greek language, and the manner 
that his way of eating and drinking, in which it b spok^ and written. In 
hb ease and courtesy, are like your the courto of ages the tongue of Euripides 
own (perhaps a shade more correct and and Plato has altered as all languages 
agreeable). The old cook b a lady in do. It has had words and expressions 
thought as well as in word ; to wound added to it from other- languages. It 
her sensitive feelings, to ignore her self- has dropped a good deal of its rather 
respect would, you recognize at once, complicated grammar. The result b a 
be unpardonable. The newspaper-seller flexible, forcible speech. To those, how- 
can express himself with fluent vigour, ever, who have their gaze fixed on the 



CAPTAIN OF A MACEDONIAN COMITADJI BAND 
Native of one of the hill villages of Macedonia, he is a bom hghter and an ill man to quarrel with. 
The clothing of these people is all wool obt lined from the hardy local sheep, and prepared and made 
up at home. The boots are of pigskin n from the wild mountain swine. A permanent article 
of the men's decorative costume is a cummerbund, worn as a protection against malaria 
PMo, H. A. Creek 
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past it seemed desirable that the older were individual combats, there were Hots 
ibnn of the Greek language diould be in Athens. Professors who enriched the 
brought back. Soon after the country language with new phrases were 
became indep^dent this movement was attack^, not only as bad scholars, but 
started. Gradually the older form came as bad patriots: A leading supporter of 
into use for written Greek, and was new Greek *' abused his opponents so 
adopted by many people for common scandalously that he threw a great deal 
speech. of wavering sympathy on to their side. 

Yet the new form had its partisans The abwdity of this acrimonious 
too, and somewhere about the year 1900 controversy is emphasised by the fact 
the fig^t became furious. It was not that the “ old Greek '* which gained the 
waged merely with tongue and pen by day for the moment is not the Greek 
philologists in academic quarters. There of the ancients. It is really very little 





TRIO OP GREEK 80LDIER8 OF A FAMOUS PICKED CORPS 

The Bveoooi, tdeeted by the MUItary Council, are a iOA daM of eoldler, and lenre aa the Klnc*e 
Mvfuard. ^An evioiiMd eaJoyi far greater preitiarthM fhe ordinary Geaek eoldier; Ua pay 
iahli^,i^htou^faminm|riet^^ & em the fhatanella, an elalwcately eaabi^^ 
aouave, a Uoe taaeel on hia in, and Una tufta poMed on the tumed-iip toee of hie acwlet dwee 
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8ENTRY AT THE ROYAL PALACE, ATHENE 
The overooet Awrrf in winter by the Evsonot, who %erve 
royal bodyjwdl it of thick Mee material, tightly drawn in 
the want fy a belt, and pleated ao as to stand out over tl e 
white kilt which » worn beneath 


more**pure'' than the new. 

There was no principle 
involved therefore, yet the 
excitement caused by the 
controversy could hardly 
have been more intense 
had it been proposed to 
abolish the Greek langua^ 
altogether in favour of 
hsperanto That illuSi- 
1 1 cites the character of 
the modem Greek , his 
inlet ests are literary to a 
surprising degree, )ust as 
were those of the andent 
Hellenes 

It is hard to imagmc 
an agitation being got up 
in England for a return 
to the English of Chauocri. 

Even “ cranks" would 
scarcely be so cranky, 
according to the Engli^ 
standard, as that. It 
lb quite impossible to 
suppose that, should such 
a movement be suggested^ 
the general public would 
be found takjiig Idle 
faintest interest nr K. 

The English language has 
changed since mineral 
tuncb not ksft than Greek, 
but how many people care 
alxmt It one way or the 
other ? In Greece it ui 
hardly an exaggeration to 
say that evcrybixly cairSe 
In controversies which in 
England only attract the 
attention of a few scholars 
every Greek feels bomid 
to take a side. He may 
know httle enough about 
the matter in dispute, but 
he must have an opinion, otherwise he 
would be false to hn ancestry, unworthy 
to be reckoned "an educat^ man ** 

Cunosity is another tnut which is 
found m the modem, as it was in the 
ancient, Greek St Paul’s gibe at the 
Hellenes of his day, that they were 
always " seeking some new thing," 
might as justly be levelled at Those of 
our own time. Nowhere are traveUers 


asked a laiger number of question^ 
They are everywhere met by the quer> 

" Where are you from ^ " They mu'-t 
tell, if they want to be friendl> , aD abou. 
their own concerns and iainilics, all 
about their business, all about other 
countnes they have seen, and the state 
of the world at large A crowd collects 
in Greece more quickly and vrith leab 
urgent motive than m any other 
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country. The people are determined way to be kind. Hospitality is to them 
not to miss anything. So if you not merely a duty (as it is all over the 
bargain with a cabman, or ask the way. East), but a sincere delight, 
or stop to buy some street-hawker’s The idea prevailing among Western 
wares, you are pretty certain to have nations that the Greeks are always on 
several persons listening and looking on. the look-out for a " slim " deal, that 
Th^ do this without giving offence, they are grasping and unscrupubus, 
their interest is so natural, so childlike, masters of low cunning, is certainly a 
so ingenuously sympathetic and friendly, false idea so far as the people of Greece 



GOLDEN GLORY OF OLD GREECE: THE THE8EUM AT ATHENS 
Although probably not the temple originally erected by Cimon over the bonea of Theseus, this 
wonderful monument of Greek architecture is universally known as the T^hesemn. Almost perfect 
MtmaUv — an exquisite but empty shell — the beautifully proportioned edifice, with rather slender 
Done columns, is of Pentclic marble stained by the weather, of more than twenty-three hundred 
years to a lovely golden hue 
Photo, KoytUmo Vi$m Co. 

Indeed, a Greek’s notion of being are concenied. Outside their own 
friendly is to tell you his affairs and to country some of them may have given 
listen while you tdl him yours. If you cause for ^h condemnation. But in 
refuse, he is puzzled as well as annoyed, their own country they are not less, but 
He cannot understand why you. should rather more, honest than other nations, 
object. He begins to thmk that you Far from trying to make all they can 
must have somethii^ to conceal. Travel- out of the traveUe* in Greece, the 
lii^ in Greece enriches those who are country people often refuse to accept 
wise enough to take people as they find anything for help they have given, 
them with a vast number of pleasant In the towns shopkeepers habitually 
acquaintanceships. Rarely d^ one ask far more for th^ wares than the 
come across a Greek who is not anxious wares are worth; far more than they 
to be helpful. They go out of their expect to get for them. But this is 
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SPLENDID IN sums THE TEMPLE OF THK OLYMPIAN ZEUS 
TO teen bvfi OdrintWav octnm oi PnMUt inaiM an votnaEr xmmM* tS» nMCb wUoh 
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the practice of ^opkeepers all over the 
East. It no more than the opening 
move in the game of baigsdning. The 
West is impatient with this system of 
doing business, calls it foolii^ and a 
waste of time. There is something to be 
said for it, nevertheless. In lands where 
trade is loosely organized there are no 
regular or standard prices. Bargaining 
is a means of arriving at a price which 
is fair to buyer and seller alike. It is 
the only means available. 

I have seen Greek shopkeepers open 
their eyes wide and raise their brows in 
astonishment at an Englishman in a 
rage at being asked twice or three times 
the worth of some article exposed for 
sale. They could not make out why he 
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lost his temper. He, for his part, could 
not make out why there were no fixed 
prices. It is the custom of sensible 
people in foreign countries to accom- 
modate themselves to local customs, 
whatever they may be. 

Where there dok exist dishonesty is 
in |iblitical life, but who is to throw the 
first stone at Greece on that count ? 
The same plan of filling up all public 
employments with supporters of the 
party which has managed to secure a 
majority is followed in the United 
States^ The consequence is that opinion 
must very often influenced by per- 
sonal interest. Further, the public ser- 
vice suffers, and the time of ministers is 
largely occupied by considering the 



SAVOURY ODOURS FROM A ROAST OP LAMB 
It hat bM laU that what tear fk td tte Gemia, or water to the teetotalter, to M lamb to tte 
G^. Tbof^t Atbeoi ^bmm p^trtea^yaaMaalytecoBfrtetedtet^ 

PiMih, C. 



y.Mtiti mills <n nil nimni k i\ rich ikkn 





**LOOK AT THE PRETTY CAMERA I » 

A happy picture of a prommiif youna Greek with hit mother. One leei how univenal It the 
ancient cult of Infant wonhip Hb majMty the fMbe, Mated on hit throne, which teenit tomewhat 
massive for so slight a burden, b being begged in vain to turn hit gate to the bnt. However, 
there b evidently something much more interesting Just outside the picture 

claims of their supporters to some a democratic form of government, 
reward for their assistance. Government The Greek system gives the people the 
employment is coveted^ by a vast whole power in the State. Tliere is no 
number of the half-educated who will hereditary ruling class. There is only 
not soil their hands with useful work, one house of Parliament, though there 
prefemng the lazy life of a public office is a nominated Council of State which 
or of some local c^cial post. can revise legislation. Yet the govem- 

Mmisters themselves are more honest ment of the country is notoriously 
in Greece than in most of the countries defective, both in vigour and in good 
in the south-east of Europe. But they sense. This is not due to the failure of 
are obliged to let a good deal of corrup- the nation to interest itsdf in political 
tion go on without attempting to stop issues. No people is more given to 
it. And though they may be personally talking politics. They vote with en- 
upright, their policies are often shaped thuslasm at all elections, and they can 
by the mere desire to "turn the ouier esqilain why th^ voted this way or 
fellows out" and take their places, diat Moat of them believe they would 
The party game is played as nercdv be quite capable of romiiDg the machine 
in Greece as in any coniitiy with ol povenunent if it were entrusted to 

Ml 
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them. Yet the action tliat results fnmi 
all the talk is pitifully meagre. 

All foreigners who have lived in the 
country for any time see that, if the 
fervour and energy which are put into 
politics were to be devoted to agriculture 
and industry and trade, the Greeks 
would be a prosperous people. They 
might do far more to attract visitors 
to their historic and beautiful land. 
They might make things easier for the 
traveller who takes pleasure in **the 
^ory that was Greece,” as well as in 
her mountains and valleys, and blue, 
laughing waters whidi have not changed 
since they were celebrated by poets 
four centuries before the birth of Christ. 
To see where the Olympic games were 
held, and where the Oracle of Delphi 
delivered its mysterious pronounce- 
ments is sheer delight to every mind 
whidi can enjoy both natural beauty 
and historic interest. 

For a visit to Olympia you can land 
on a rocky and desolate coast at a little 
port named Katakolo, where, if it be 
autumn, you will probably see the 
quayside piled high with currants for 
export. Currants are the produce of 
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Greece which go most Into the outer 
world. They are delidous to eat fresh, 
and in their dried state they sweeten 
puddings and cakes for millions who 
have never troubled to wonder what 
they are. 

From the port a panting little train 
passes from the desolate region into a 
rich and rolling pasture-land, a land 
of ploitiful crops as well as fat herbage. 
After arriving at a station in the midst 
of nowhere, a short walk through a sun- 
baked vill^ takes one to the spot 
where victory in contest of speed or 
strength could make men famous all 
through Ancient Greece. 

No more beautiful site could have been 
found. Two rivers twi^t their silver 
courses tiirough the valley, which is 
clewed in by wooded slopes, the foot- 
hills of the mighty ranges that edge the 
horizon. Here on the greensward, 
among the ruins of the pavilions and 
dressing-rooms, one can picture the 
scenes which once filled the valley with 
riiouts of encouragement and triumph. 
One can imagine the packed rows of 
eager faces watching the games. One 
can see the strained looks on the 





THE VILLAGE LAUNDEV IN FULL SWING 
■vB tim te tto whirring machinerv to deni with the week'f washing. More simple but no less 
t hewn W h end effective methods are m< force, for though soap fs not used the clothes aie repeatedly 
j—ehed srfth water and dashed against the hard pavmg till they are spotless and ready for drying. 

The petvol can strikes a modem note in this scene of antiquated method 


Phalb^ B, 

fcatures of the mnneis, the. graceful 
swing of the dlsk-tlmnw; tAw wary 
of the wrestler* the piwod Kit of 
tfie winners' heads as.tb^ were decor* 
ated with the olive wneath. 

Here was the holy? pbee of that 
worship of bodQy boinffy and strength 
which has never beeni revived. Hm 
the conception ofi Ihe god-like was 
derivedi directly fnmi die kinnaB at its 
best What was the Hennes of Vnaor 
tdks* whidi is tbr jswdl oLihe pleasant 
little maaewn at Olyn^iia* but a 
pcrfactly-devdsped tOMt, no doidit a 
omapetitor kh Ihr games someidiere 
aboBt 500 B.C.? Lmle did the boy 
think he was pasBgg as model for a statue 
that, 2,900 yean lalcr* would still be 
leckcmed oKof tibe niddest in the world. 

1 am not mbc; tboqgh* that my most 
vividly endadng mcmoiies of QKynqpia 
do not dastcr tound a shopheid lad 
who, sittiNg under a tree to made Uin- 
sdf from tike hot noonday son* piped to 
his sheep a plaintivo lay wi^ ik the 
melancholy ot the East in its gentle 
cadeooeSb Here was one of the channs 


of Greek life outside the towns. It has 
altered scarcely at all since classical times. 

For Delphi the landing-place is Itea. 
We landed there in hot sunshine well 
before nine o’clock, our pinnace cleaving 
a glassy surface of deepest blue. On 
diore mules and donkeys — ^you paid 
your money and took your choice — 
were waiting, and we began to mount 
at once through oUve groves, then up 
stony slopes tufted with brown and 
green, and showing here and there the 
pink autumn crocus or the delicate 
purple of eyebunen. At the half-way 
vflkige we refreshed ourselves with 
Turldsh defight, brought* out by the 
wniKng hundlofd of a roadside inn. 
Then on again* sdO upwards, till a 
gIoe»«a valb^ opened out before us and 
wa could see the hillside where stood the 
prednet of the Oracle famous through- 
ool the andent world. 

The very stones of the Sacred Way 
which we had followed were trodden by 
the feet of aU who came to ask for 
odonseL The very pillars we could 
touch suiqKXted the treasuries into 








GREEKS OF TO-DAY 8TAM0IN0 WHERE ANCIENT HOPLITE8 TROO 
MiMtary wrvlcc it obUgatorv tti Greece. WWv to tew commroqw fwn Sa 

lavu for no fewer than thirty^e veart. If limerate, ^ 

«niwt ream the Greek language If he speaki only Albaniw. Dn^g hrt 

In the active army he mey continue to etmrate hit trade, bpt not fnc Iwt own beiwnt 
PktU, ^NMeri' Pkph Smt€* 
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ROUGH TRANSPORT IN THE CYCLADES: THE TRAIL TO THE SEA 
tiM track from the vmeyards in the isle of Santorln is broken and stonv. but the lonr train of sure* 
footed donkeys esrinfi safely down the steep. Bach with its two-fold burden of bnmming casks, 
filled with the vintam of the hills, files down to tlw port bdow. Then, his task accompbshed, the 
driver can turn his weary team home again to a well-earned supper and a good night’s rest 
PfeofA rN fitfrV p 

lAkik thsy poured thdr gifts. This though alas ! the divine vapour rises no 
exi|nidhe apot, overshadowed by Mooiit more, to |)e interpreted by Apollo's 
Piniassiis, and moistened by the cool, priestes^. 

dear waters of the Castalian ^ring. Still, however, is the god of music 
was once thronged by suppliants who wordiipped by the dwells at Ddphi. 
had made the pilgrimage fi^ the utter- Among the string of asses hden with 
most parts id the earth, as the Greeks wine-skins whidi passed hnceasingly 
knew it. Now it has become once more along the road by the side of our 
a magnet for voyagers from all lands, al fresco luncheon-place, driven by 
thanks to the Frendi excavators whose stalwart petticoated men, or by girls 
skilful spadework has laid the founda- with dists^ in their hands, there came 
turns of the temple and treasuries bare, two pipers and a performer on the drum 
Still can be seen the holes in the xt)ck Wonderful music they made for us— 
where stood the tripod of the Oracle, demental, passionate, now yearning in 
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a minor key, now triumphant with diriU 
ecstasy, while the booming of the drum 
supplied a harmonious background of 
accompaniment for the arab^ues and 
convolutions of the pipe melody 

Sittmg in conccrt-halls, listening to 
some solemn quartette or sonata, with 
an audicn^ that seemed to find the 
occasion one of unspeakable melancholy, 
I have often thought of the injuring 
effect of those primitive airs filling the 
golden air of afternoon on that delmus 
hillside 

A night's steaming from Itea brings 
one to Connth Only those who have 


looked upon it can ondefstand how bloc 
the (julf of Corinth is ft is so blue 
that It leaves off bring bhie and becomes 
purple Ihe Greeks called it the 
*' wme-dark sea," and they were right 
If it were not so distant and so difficult 
to reach, many dangerously beautiful 
rivals to Nice and Mentone and Monte 
Carlo might spring up along the riiores 
of thLs indescnbably lovely coast 
Connth itsrif is laid out m the 
Amencan style, m blocks, every street 
straight, every angle a right angle Yet 
how entirely non-modem it is m every 
thiiig else ' Shops with open fronts anc 
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INGENUITY SURMOUNTS THE MONOTONY OF THE OPEN ROAD ^ 
For riieer novelty the tight of this Gieek makiea engaged with distaff and iplndla while in the saddle 
would be bard to equal, bat oonSdent In the eure footedneee of her mount, and in its obedlenoe to the 
voice of her companion, she begnllet the golden hours of ndonday with an industry kng famed among 
the woman of Gieeoe The icene Is a hill road near Delphi 
Pftof0b C CIMmIw 
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WHERE THE HOMESTEAD 18 THE FACTORV: A PEASANT AT HER LOOM 
With tb« ptodneti olLttioaihire at theStaPOMl of to any countrtoft It would perhaps leem ttranga 
that M170M thouU spend long houss keniing end pfaethdng the dellcete operetloa beie portrayed. 
Yet this hone Indiist^ Is quite a Uve one in parts of Greece, and the finished article is nore useful 
tlwn would be 'possible In view of the home-inade appearance of the machwery 

PkHo, B. FmBtr 

dark interiors where work and bargain- mins. One way we looked over the 
ing go on in the desultoiy Greek way. plain, patched with red squares of 
No streets in the English sense of the currant-bearing soil, which stood out 
word, just roads, and monstrously bad from the whitey^ey of the more stony 
roads, most of them. I felt like writing earth which forms innumerable ledges 
a Third Epistle to the Corinthians, of tableland supported by ^eer cliffs of 
exhorting them to put their highways rock. In the other duf^tion lay the 
into better iqiair. Driving to Aero- Aqgesm Sea, separated from the blue 
Coiiitth (the dtadd) we thought more gutf by a stdp of land whi& from that 
than once that the earth was quaking height looks very narrow. Salamis and 
beneath our wheds. Aegina could be seen u^en the heat- 

Bttt Acro-Corinth would be worth a base lifted; Athens, too, on a clear 
much more desperate adventure. A day. And aH around are mountains— 
magnificent rew^ awaited us at the from violet Hymettus and snow-capped 
summit of this steep rock, crowned Parnassus to the hiDs of the Pdoponnese 
with VeUetian and Turkish forts in —shimmering in the sunshine and 
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flooding the soul of the beholder with 
]oy and deep content. 

A narrow canal cuts the strip of land 
between the waters , thence to Ptfaeus 
or to Phalcrum Bay is only a short run 
The bay is pleasanter than the crowded, 
smelly harbour of Piraeus, and an 
elcctnc train, smartly managed, takes 
you to Athens in a very little wh^. 

For many travellers Athens means 
simply the Aciopolis, the most perfect 
lelic of the finest architecture the world 
has known, a group of half-rumed 
temples which would tell us what the 
Ancient Greeks were if nothing else of 
their work remamed. Sun-steeped, 
majestic, those marble columns, as they 
glow against a sapphire sky, seem to be 
giving out the stored-up golden hght of 
twenty-five centuries lliey make the 
Acropolis one of the glones of the 
human race. It alone, with the theatre 
of Dionysos, would well repay the 
journey to Athens 


But there is interest in the modem 
city, too. To begin wHh, tlnere ^re the 
Athenians. Sit outside one of the caf^ 
m Constitution Square on a fine evening, 
when the bootblacks and newspaper- 
sellers arc fighting for custom, a^ the 
sellers of pistachio nuts, picture post- 
cards, sweet-scented flowers, and collar- 
studs, press their wares upon you. 
Here you very soon notice one way m 
which the Athenians seem to have 
changed very httle. It was neglect of 
practical atizenship that ruined them 
m classical times Listen to what a 
Greek newspaper said a few years ago ' 
If we were to print articles on Greek 
commerce, on the development of the 
countiy's icsources, the replantmg of its 
bale mountains, the improvement of 
Its material condition, we should sell 
about fifty copies a day Wlicn we give 
the latent rumours of an impending 
political crisis, the probabilities of a 
di*9Solution of Parliament, or the chances 
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cows IN THE CORN: ELEMENTARY AQ^IICULTUKE IN Ml&LLAO 
The unencloiMl fields fflve a »ack>iisiiesa to the landscape, over whioli the' winds can blow full and 
free ABd help the sun to dry the corn. It is for this that the patient peasant is diivinit her yoke, the 
simple iinplennont on which she sits tumlnft over the stalks to expose a fresh surface to the air. The 
task is Ions and wearlsoiiie, and not every fann can affoni oxen 



CROW.N OP THE YEAR AMID BROAD. ACRES 


As in most other braiiehes.oC ajpiciiltare, the opcratloii of gatherliif in the year’s harvest la Greece 
Is conducted by slmj^ methods and with rude impkinents that have stood the testing of many a 
yearhi cultivation. Tha procssa, then, B a soiMWhat pre t raeled one, hut the Greek peasant finda that 
so far it not only suppUcs Us country’s needs, bat leaves also a surplus for eiport 
I B. Faolir 
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eirriNQ grain and winnowing the chaff with a fan 

m timr un plfoe^ ^ tlielr irav tht Groilc pmfwto tie nngulii^ flow to Aake me of modem 
Tmi^ women are aeparatlaf t>e oorn mm the W ftmple proocm of sifting it 


i the hmV^r 


• liNF bM ednle a nm staivcn ja^ with e wtnnowlng Na made hf tmn It it vlnuallv 
la Thciaaly only that raaFttlf And threthlnif machlnm ai^ atea 


iroocm of sifting it 


mmnif and threthlnE machlnm am an 
piat0p, s FMpIrr 
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of a compact between two party leadn. t&e priioiis, notko how the chief in- 
our drculatkm goea up by leape and dmCm are in foreign hands, and your 
bounds.'* flhuion will be quickly dispdled. 

The results of this absorption in the Not that Gtt wUx of dwcretkm need 
political game of Ins and Outs, instead wish Nie old baaar to be aboli^ed or 
of in the material kuits of good ddaen- the cfd workshops to be brought up to 
ahip,canbeaeenin tfaeoottiseof astroU date. !Biey ace to him a joy far tran- 
Ihnnifl^ the dly. In Constitution aoeadbv fhe plalie^giaas windows of the 

Bodes Hermott. Come 
into the Street of the 
Smidis at dusk. It is a 
ittiid fantasy of dim 
interiois, lit by the 
(Hckering red glow of 
ft^ge fies playing on 
swarthy faces, while 
ayitaiious figures flit 
anMit in dark recesses. 






Every Shop has a different 
picture toshowyou. Here 
the fitful blase of the 
embers blown into flame 
is reflected from the 
bumlshed surface of 
immense copper pans. 
There a Vulcw beats out 
aidooi^idiare. Thissmith 
is fashinnmg a lamp of 
traditbnal pattern ; that 
one Is makmg keys. Not 
one smithy fm to charm 
the eyt. Not one but 
would drive a painter to 





GREEKS OF TO~DAY 

'Mid Vistas of Laag Agf> 
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as inns io Hraveliers in Gf€§C0, and Am nwnk of 
® Mill 


TIu moHosiery ofS. George stands high on the forestsd Dourdouvanat 
and from its balconies the inmates took down uponlheLaheof Pheneus 
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drought, and gretdy goats hays atri/psd Patuoinu 
vrrdurs, and Vis bars rocks now are shsltsr for shepherds and brigands 
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This domid vM of Gasiouri, Corfu, .vhere Hera^tms women fill their 
Rraeeful pitchers, marks the stream where Nausicaa^friendea Ulysses 
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tmnka Of home life of Ihe'pri^ at Zemenon—a hw table, some painted sogers, and a amaU 
u fumt^nK the roughcashteaUed sitting-room open to the woodwork of the roof 




Once the richest, as it is still the most important, monastery in Greece, the Meeaspeteon, in Achaea, has plentifiU 
stores of wine to cheer tkejiforts of the monks gathered in their Jong, vastlted refectory 



From the porch of his km, iiUd dmllinf the veteran looks out on 
Zemenon set in a fold of the hiUs and girt with olives and cypresses 
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In the cloister of S. Stephen's monks meditate undisturbed^ for their 
monastery on the Meteora is inaccessible save by lowered ladder or rope 




lam 





drive their horses and asses abreast over the com to tread out the grain, the Nemean peasants make a humbte 
presentment of the chariot races held on these same plains twenty-three centuries ago 




Gr$£k^ from th$ fmgUkmrhood of Kashria, sks carries well the rick 
ibcoraikfs cosinnw found on both sides of ike Macedonian border 

Phalfl^L.G 
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the pavement. Passers-by 
che^uUy tell yon these 
are the hands of prisoners, 
and that if you want to 
see the prison you have 
only to apply at the gate 
round the comer. A few 
coins put into the palm 
of the gate-keeper make 
admission easy. You 
enter a paved enclosure 
with cages on either side. 

Cages they are actually. 
Behind the bars a press 
of prisoners seek with 
loud cries and outstretched 
arms to attract your 
attention. Those who are 
awaiting trial and those 
who are serving sentences 
are all mixed up together. 
One poor wretch to whom 
I spoke said he had been 
in that miserable place 
four months, and had not 
yet been tried. He had 
not even a bed to lie on. 
Another, a German, 
capped this by protesting 
that he had been there for 
eight months. When I 
said that this could hardly 
be possible, a friend living 
in Athens assured me that 
such detentions of accused 
persons were nothing out 
of the way. It often took 
a year, he said, for an 
ordinaxy police-court case 
to get it^ settled. 

It is true there is no 



FEMININE DIQNITY PERSONIFIED 

Her home ii lo the billy mon near tbe I»tbmni of Corinth, and 
bar strong framo and me carriage Indioete cbarocteristica 
common to many of the country people of Gieeee : pnde end 
independence, and the sobriety and temperance hem of thrift 
PMo, C. CkUlutUf 


prison diadidine, no restraint upon 
liberty exc^ ^ ban of the cage. 
M^th& thdr nanow quarters 
prisonen can move about and ooexay 
themsdves as they please. They gk 
no exerdse. Wbat mafiy of then do 
is to make ImkUtesdM to eril to 
viaiton. The food siviiiied to thcoi 
Is of the poocest quslityi ao their sie 
to earn tnoiiqr* inlch will boy 
them something ftom outside. They 
can have anythmg they like bioni^t In 
to them. Their conditioiia are, in short, 
very mnd& like those of the debton udio 


were confined in the Marshalsea and 
other debt prisons in Loudon in Charles 
Dickens's time, except that there was, of 
course, no cage for die prisoners whose 
fdight he described. 

One thing, and one only, there is 
to be said in favour of the Greek system. 
It may strike us as being unworthy of a 
country caMing itsdl civilizedi *Bnt if 
thoae prisoners .were given the choto 
b etween the ^ooidiXixm under whidi 
thqr exist and those which are to be 
foi^ in English prisons, they-woirid 
nearly afl of them choose to go on aa 
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^ GLI MPSE OF SUNNY CORFU, NAMESAKE AND CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND, AND ITS OLD VENETIAN FORTIFICATIONS 
Tlnoprn by fiN i^are mto chequered contrasts of black and white the market place is astir with the eacer business of barter and bargaining On all sides the 
at Uieir wdl stocked booths while the itinerant merchantman iMth his piled barrow scorns the shade s advantage Above, the fbttalice frowns upon 
the onheediiig throng, for (^rfu has known warUke days As late as 1915 the Serbian army found refuge here ^ The boy with his laden basket, the po^le, well 
shaved against the heat and the citizens w ho pass the time of da> are e\ identlv enjoying the halc> on w'eather 




ALL THE LATEST IM MSfCULTURAL AHD HORTICULTURAL CUTCERY 
This old nbabitant of Corftaisabool to make a purrha^e at the sickle shop aBere tuttmg implements 
for Bse HI field and garden arv for sale . sickles predominate, and prunmg knives and saws are to be 
found In varying sites said styles On account of its shape the island of CorfiL was sometimes 
called Drepane^ cr the SickSs. as it desarlbes a curve the ccnvexitv of which is ^ards the west 

they are They would be heahhier m to know best what arrangements suit 
an Enghi^ ga^ They would not be the national temperament To suppose 
liable to be kept waitiiig for months that wbal is b^t for one is best to all 
before they were put on tnaL But the peoples is the mark of a small and 
sohtude, the deanUneaB, the inbainaR tHexperienced mmd 
regularity and older, would canse then One slight in Athens stirred my 
worse sufferings than ai^ they endnre indigiiation more than the hollow cheeks 
under their own system. Eadicoisitry and piteous pleading hands in the 
must fdlow its own sentiment in such prison This was a cage on wheels 
a matter as this Each must be allowed being trundled round, literally diockfuU 
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MACEDONIAN MANHOOD WITH FINE MILITARY SWAGGER • 
Comparativch few Macedoniins are admitted to the Greek Arm\ in tompiri^i with the number 
of recruits from other parts of the kin^om Yet they are good fighting material sturdy of physique, 
as shewn by this fine photograph of one Macedonian soldier in the Greek service, lud possessed of a 
good local knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the difticult country of their birth 
FAele, Df H A F»%etU 
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of dogs for sale The poor beasts 
were several layers thick They 
struggled and trampled one another 
down, fighting for air and breath, and 
a small crowd of street urchins, thinking 
the opportunity too good to be lost, 
were teasing them with sticks and 
jeenng at their discomfort 
For that cruelty thcie was no excuse 
Impossible to plead that the dogs could 
like this manner of bemg offered for 
sale better than the humane comfort 


tables sit smart cavalry officers, poh- 
ticians, busmess men, and family 
parties (for caf^ life in Athens has a 
pleasantly domestic side to it) who 
might be found in any capital But 
this is only the veneer , this is the centre 
of fashionable Lfe In Harmony 
Square, at the other end of Stadium 
Street, in any of the popular quarters, 
a very different concourse can be seen 
Here ordinary European clothes arc 
almost the exception The vanety of 



WORKERS AT LEISURE IN A GREEK MARBLE QUARRY 
Used all over the world wherever thcie is ornamental building quantities of miny coloured marble 
ate ever m demand and for many hitndreda of >eirs some of the finest has been exported from 
(jreecc I lom M tint 1 rntclirns m.Attica came the material in which the celebrated Elgin Marbles, 
lemovbd from the laitlienon at \thcns to the British Museum were executed 


and spacious kcnnclb of the Dogs Home 
in England Gcographicallv Greece is 
in Europe, but as long as brutalities 
like that are piactiscd openly without 
causing disgust she belongs in Asia 
Such callousness is Oriental bo is the 
slackness of method which accounts for 
the lack in Greece of good government, 
both national and local Yet with the 
Orientalism is mixed i suiface civiliza 
tion which deceives a great many pcoph 
The caf^s in Constitution Squaic 
might be m Mumch or Naples At the 


dress provides an ever changing 
kaleidoscope of colour and bravery 
There swaggers a soldi6r of the 
royal bodyguard in starched, white 
pleated petticoat, with a tassclcd cap 
of liberty on his head There an 
Albanian cuts a dash in divided skirt 
and zouave jacket of screaming blue 
crowned by a fur cap or a deftly-twisted 
black silk handkerchief Behind him 
comes a stalwart farmer from Boeotia 
Notice his rough, white flannel coat 
with monks hood The sleeves hang 
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down the back, for he prefers to treat 
It as a loose cloak, and a fine free figure 
he makes in it The national shoe, 
with the toe curving upward, and its 
ball of white or coloured fluff attached 
to this, IS seen everywhere 
The roads are little better than they 
were under the Turks The principal 
streets are paved and lighted, but in the 
rest the wayfarer must grope and plunge 
as best he can The outlying parts of 
the city consist of heaps of builders 
rubbish dumped on waste spaces with 
here and there little stanng jerry built 
houses, which seem to call upon the 


glonous relics of antiquity to fall upon 
and crush them 

If we Want to make acquamtance 
with Greeks of the best type we must 
go into the country Lverywhere it is 
thi peas'ints who cultivate the land 
and those who earn their bread by the 
sweat of tliLir brows in other manual 
occupations who compel respect and 
liking though it is too often the noisv 
and restless town folk who are accepted 
as representatives of the national spirit 
The Greek on the land or engaged in 
the sponge fishing industry or minding 
flocks of sheep, is a finer fellow both in 



JEWISH PREACHER’S PULPIT AMONG THE TOMBS AT SALONICA 
In (be eun'f bnghtneas stands tbe Hanadji, or chief rabbi, speakinc comfortable words to the 
company around the giaves Silhouetted against the desolation of the waste ground behind and 
with the dead all round, their leader is exhorting the pious croud who have come to honour their 
fatheiu* buris^ place here, away from the town's restlessness, the departed can rest in peace 

PktAot Dr H A PauetU 
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VENERABLE HIGH PRIEST OF A FANATICAL SECT OF ISLAM 
As he Wilks the clofsters of the old mosque on the hills out^dc the walls of ^lontea, liis stern face, 
beneath the flower pot shaped hat of camel hair, speiks of gmt m\ «tic power He is the High Pnest 
of the few remaining members of the Macedonian branch of Oaiiring Der\i»hes, and his confraternity 
known as the Mevlevl sect, is held In much higher C'ltinntinii tliiii that of the Howling Dcrxishc* 

PAufe. Dr H A fas ttf 
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body and in character than the Greek 
who haa lost his noble bearing and his 
sunidicity by living in a town. Un- 
fortunately, the prosp^ts for the 
.peasant are so untempting that very 
huge nunibers emigrate, mostly to the 
United States, but a good many to 
South Africa. 

In the richest agricultural district of 
Greece, the plain of Thessaly, .the 
owners of liuid do well, but .the cul- 
tivators can win little more than a 
bate existence. On some of the islands, 
which make up so huge a part of the 
territory of the Greeks, there is a good 
living to be made by growug oranges 
and lemons, and the inlanders in genial 
seem to be better off than the country- 
people on the mainland. Here the 
cottages are mostly built of mnd^ 
usually one-storeyed, and often without 
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windows, thou£^ Hbsy have 
ihutters to dose the house up. at .night 
It is common to find anuhab, cfaMy 
tpigs, slewing under the rod with the 
fa^y. If die house has two stor^, 
‘th^ are kept in the lower one. If no 
upper part exists, then they have an 
endosure walled off. 

JAb a rule, the peasants* cottages are 
fahly clean. Th^ are a sdf-reqiecting 
fdk and bring up their children care- 
fully. Holy pictures of saints or of the 
Blessed Virgin are always prominent 
objects on the walls and are saluted as 
the Inhabitants pass out or come in. 

The Greek Orthodox Church follows 
a ritual very mudi like that of the 
Russian Church. The pMts wear full 
beards and high black hat^ with a brim 
at the top instead of round the head of 
the wearer. They are as a class 



JEWISH WOlflEN AT THE KIPPAW 

The Sephardim, as the particular branch of Jewry located at Salonica is teemed, have adopted 
a somewhat spraalised form oi costume. Of the two women seen in the photograph, the one on 
the right is wearing the **Capitana," a peculiar headdress edged with fur. B^na 'Stand the 
tombs of the cemetery, the scene of to many mournful gatherings 
PMo, Dr. H. .i. FumcM 
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THE HANADJI AT THE HEBREW CEMETERY IN 8AL0N1CA 

The Kippaw is an annual ceremony of mourning for their dead observed by the Jevis of this region. 
On the appointed d.iv tlie women Hock to the cemeter>\ and going to the tombn of their relabves» 
■hed tears and utter loud ones as the) wait for the Hanadji to come and read his pra>ers. Pebbles 
are left on the tombs by visitors as a mark of respect 

PMo, Df. H, A, Fawettt 


ignorant and wory poor. They live on 
the pa^mentb which arc made to them 
for the ceremonies they perform — 
tism. marnage, extreme unction and 
burials— and on the Easter offerings of 
their parishioners. They are bound to 
marry unless they enter a monastery, 
where they need take no thought for 
the morrow, since their livelihood is 
secure so long as they behave them- 
selves. Both monks and parish priests 
arc usually of the ])easant class, and 
the latter supports himself and his 
family by cultivating his patch of land. 
They are neither of them much 
respected, though if they become 
bishops they are treated with reverence, 
even men kissing their hands and 
asking for their blessing. 


Yet the mass of Greeks, though they 
do not pay much heed to their clergy, 
are particular about obe3dng the 
ordinances of the Church. They keep 
not only the six-weeks* Lenten fast, but 
three other long periods of abstinence 
from meat, fish, eggs, oil, butter, and 
cheese. All that they have left to live 
upon during the fasts are bread, vege- 
tables, fruit, olives (which help to make 
up for the lack of oil), and some kinds 
of very coarse fish which are exempted 
from the prohibition. Possibly it is the 
severe rule of fasting which makes the 
Greek so small an eater at all times. 
They sddom taste meat in the country, 
and consider a piece of bread with a few 
figs or olives quite a sufficient meal. 
Iliough they drink wine, generally 
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home-made and tasting strongly of the politicians did not spoil the effect of 
resin, they mix it with water all through his valour. A country where officers of 
the warm weather, and drunkenness is the General Staff are changed whenever 
very rare. a new Ministry takes office cannot in 

Their ways of amusing themselves the ordinary way expect to make war 
are simple and mostly in the open air. with much success. It was because 
The public holidays are either national the people were determined to beat the 
or religious by origin. They stiU Turk and because the whole army was 





RELIC OF FORMER MOSLEM RULE IN 8ALONICA 
The soothing pla^h of the fountain sparkling tn the sun affords welcome relief from the glare of 
torrid skies, and tempts the young generation from their play to rest In the cool of the courtyard 
This ancient shrine of Allah wears a decrepit look with the grass springing up betuixt the cobbles 
and tlie lichen creeping on the stones all chipped and worn with time's passing 
PkUo, Dr H, A. FuwuU 


celebrate the day on which their War 
of Independence began with passionate 
and sincere enthusiasm They arc not 
merely word-of-mouth patriots. 

This was shown clearly when Greeks 
flocked homewards from all parts of the 
.World when the country went to war 
with Turkey in 1912, and in that war 
the Greek soldier wiped out the 
shame of the poor showing made 
against the Turks m 1897 He fought 
bravely and obstinately, and for once 


filled with the spirit of victory that they 
won their battles in 1912 ; the same was 
true of their victory over Bulgaria in 1913. 

The Greek navy is not a serious force 
when considered in relation to the naval 
power of the big States. But it has a 
fine seafaring population to draw upon 
for its sailors, most of whom come from the 
Islands Very beautiful those islands are, 

Lily on lily, that o'eHace the sea, 
as Browning pictured them. More 
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PROSPERITY AND POVERTY AT THE PORTALS OF A SALONICA MOSQUE 
After the conquest of Mncedonia the Turks converted the Greek churches into mosques and the 
Eski Djuma or Old Assembly an interesting bisilicd said to date from the fifth century, acquired 
Its name Irom havuig been the first church to be transformed in Salonica The voung Turks are of the 
more prosperous commumty uhile the woman an<t children belong to Salomca ^ homeless popul itioii 

i koto Dr H A tawertt 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE Ot^8lDe^ A VILLAGE INN 
Fine, even dignified, fellow though he is after a rugged fashion, there is an air of squalor about this 
MaoMonian peasant swathed round his head with a turban, round his middle with a cummerbund, 
and round bis le^ with loose bandages. For him and for his ramshackle oz-wagon the chubby 
little urchin in most voluminous breeches seems to entertain no very great respect 



MAKING MERRY TO THE JINGLE OF A MYRIAD GLITTERING COINS . 
The compUented way in which they have Joined badda adds to the striking appearance of thlsaroup 
of Greek peasant girls. Each vies with the other to produce the most dasiflng costume ana this 
latter bel^ to cIm both themsdves and their swains at the rustic gatherings for which they 
don these vivid germents with their coin corselets which glitter in the sunlight as they walk 
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MACEDONIAN INDUSTRY IN THE VAROAR VALLEY 
Although water I* precious, and the peasants are noot too dean in their penoi\al habits, the 
Macedonian housewife has to deal with a fairly heavy laundry. Winter and summer these countryfolk 
wear an enormous ipiantity of clothing, for the disturbed conditions of the country compel them to 
protect their ponKssions, even to the extent of carrying their entire wardrobe on their backs 
Pkoh, Dr. M. A, F»wc»lt 
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MODERN CERAMIC WARE FROM THE GREEK ISLANDS ON THE WHARF AT SALONICA 
The Greeks were hunous in the rarliest days for their fine pottery, which they ornamented with artistic desifms and pictures. Handsome and varied as are their vases 
of the present day, the productions of antiquity far excelled those of iimdcrn times l>oth in beauty of desi^ and in grace of outline. In ancient Athens it was 
customary to present vases, sometimes containing some of the precious olive oil for which the distnet was then famed, as prizes for sports and games 
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beautiful, perhaps, from the water than 
when one lands upon them. Their very 
names, Chios, Naxos, Andros, Milo (or 
Melos), are an inspiration, and on a 
sunny day one can see through the clear 
transparency of windless air every 
feature of them, tiieir little white towns 
and even lonely houses, their light-towers 
and olive-woods and cypress-groves, 4n 
unexpected sharpness of detail. 


(Greece might be a prosperous and 
contented land if it were not for politics. 
It is politics which sows distrust among 
the people, prevents them from pulling 
together for long at a time It is 
politics which fiUs their imagination 
with misty hopes of a Greek Emjpm 
instead of fixing their minds upon doing 
the work that's nearest, and deludes 
them into embarking upon all manner of 



THE88ALONIAN WOMEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN GALA ATTIRE 
Salonica is notable for the handsomely decorated and embroidered costumes worn by its feminine 
population. The coins so lavishly displayed about their heads, necks, and waists are mostly family 
neirlooras, and Innumerable strings of them, often interspersed with modem Turldsb coins, are 
regarded as an essential feature of festive raiment 
Photo, Undorwood Prou Sorvteo 


The people of the islands are often 
of noble stature and fearless bearing. 
But they must have hard work to 
scrape a living out of the soil which 
covers scantily the underl 3 dng rock. 
They are also the victims of most uncon- 
scionable taxation. The speculators 
who buy the right of collecting the 
taxes fleece them without shame or 
fear. The rulers who ou^t to stop this 
are too busy with their political game 
to interfere. 


visionary enterprises. The pity of it is 
that in a poprdation of politicians so 
few individuals have emerged with any 
genius for statesman^p, and none with 
sufficient personal influence to persuade 
all these zealous partisans to concen- 
trate their energy first of all upon the 
single purpose of fusing themselves into 
a united people, making the most of their 
many advanta^ to secure happiness 
and prosperity at home and confidence 
and reqpect abroad. 
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STURDY FISHER FOLK OF ANCIENT MITVLENE AND> THEIR STOUT CRAFT 
The old port of ancient Leslies, home oi Sappho and \lcaeu<, still keeps its charm. The white houses cluster on the hill and straitgle by the quayside where tlie 
multitudinous shipping finds safe moorini*. It is from here that iiianv of the olives, destined f«>r the tabic of the gourmet, are shipped, and here, too, the boats i.'ide 
th^r htdds with skms. Heasan* it is in the chief harixiur of this small gem of the Aegean, with the sun on the wbite sails, and where the reflections of the long inasu 

writhe and qiiiver on the water 
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It. The Hellenes ft their Wonderfiil nistory 
By A. D. lones, M.A. 

Author of '‘Hiltory of'Boftond ond The British Efi^ffS'" 


T he recorded history of j|ic Greeks 
is older 'than that of any other 
nationality in Europe. Three 
hundred ycais ago, Greek -speaking peoples 
dominated inoie of the Halkan FVfiinsula 
than included in the Hellenic Kingdom 
r»f the tvvntidh c'*ntnrv, the iblos of the 
Aegean a. an 1 ptiliap** a pait i>f the 
littoral \‘-Ki Minor Tor three ’ housand 
ycais Oil cl' 'i.is boon it least the dominant 
l.ingiwigc of tlif wlKilu frf that aiea ; and 
llie speech of M. A'enizolos to-day is 
vi&iWy the speech in which Homer -.ang 
before the legendary she-wolf suckled the 
founder of Rome, ditieniig fioni it little 
more than does modern English from 
Chaucer’s. 

When just six hundred years had passed 
out of those three thousand, the (jreeks 
were triumphing in the hret of their 
mighty achievements in the cau.se of 
human progress ; they had saved the 
Western world from Ihc domination ot 
Orientalism ; they had sliattcred the 
fleets and armies ofthe Persian (heat King 
who held himself Lord of the World, in 
battles whose very names are the trumpet 
notes of liberty, at Maratlion and Salamis, 
at Plataea and Hiinera, all in twelve short 
years. 

Greece in its Golden Age 

In the next century and a half they had 
raised temples of beauty unmatched ; 
their sciilpiors had car\ed in maible and 
ivory and gold tlie most majestic and the 
most ex<iiiisite statuary ever seen. Great 
alreaily in poetry through the Homeric 
epics, they had created the glories of the 
Athenian drama ; histories, too, un- 
rivalled in Ihcir kind. 1 hey had produced 
orators whose speeches remain models to 
this day, philosophers in both kinds, the 
scientiflc and the inspired, • the twin 
monarchs of intcllcctualism, to one or 
other of whom, to Aristotle or to Plato, 
the most profound intelligences an Europe 
still own allegiance. And then in ten years 
more they had sent toppling the vast 
Eastern empire which they had so splen- 
didly challenged before, and extended 
their ascendancy to the Oxus and the 
Sutlej and the cataracts of the Nile. The 
old military triumphs over enormous odds 
had been repeated not on European but 
on Asiatic soil. 

Yet’ the Greeks did not politically 
master the world, because there was not 
and never had been a Greek nation. The 


Hellene, the Greek-speaker. who knew hk 
Homer as the Briton 'has known his Ritile, 
counted all PIcllenes os kinsmen, and atl 
others, till he met the Roman, ,as “ bar- 
barians." He did not count the kinsman 
as a friend, but for the most part as a 
rival of whom be was bitterly jealous. The 
gcoj.,iaphical formatioa of the peninsula, 
of the inlands, and of the coast of Asia 
IVliuor, bad fostered tlie establi-sliment, in 
CN'ery \ dlley and every harbour, of a 
coinmimity mainly rural or partly mari- 
time with a central city, separated but 
not cut off from other communities, each 
of winch developed as a unit, only 
occasionally combining with or dominating 
its neighbours; each full of an intense 
political and intellectual life, but also of 
a not less intense consciousness of its own 
individuality. 

A Thousand Years of Chequered Glory 

Only the stress of the Persian menace 
had forced them to unity for a brief hour ; 
when the menace liad passed they fell to 
internecme feuds and struggles which W'cre 
only a .shade fiercer than the strifes of 
political i.'ictioiis within each State. 
For nve and twenty years at the end of 
the filUi century oligarchic Sparta, the 
militarist State, strove for ascendancy with 
democratic Athens, the maritime State. 
Sparta defeated her rival, but could not 
hold her leadership securely ; and the 
Greeks w'cre again only combined rather 
than united when, after another half- 
century, Macedon— a tribal, not a city 
State, far larger than the rest but behind 
them in culture* — established her 
supremacy, and Alexander led the Greek 
armies to the overthrow of Darius. 

Alexander’s empire broke up on his 
death. The Hellenic culture was spread 
over w'estern Asia, but only superficially, 
and Macedon for a little more than a 
century retained her domination over 
Hellas, the Hellenes whom thc^Romans 
called Graeci (Greeks). But the time had 
come when all other Powers wei;e to fall 
before the might of the Imperial Republic 
of Rome, into which, in the cour^ of the 
second century b.c., all Greece was 
absorbed. Greece it remained, Greek not 
Roman, but the political liberty of its 
cities was gone for ever. 

The Imperial Republic became the 
Roman Empire of the Caesars. But its 
centre of gravity began to sway eastwards, 
and early in toe fourth century a.d. the 
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city of Constantine on the Bosporus 
became Rome's rival as the seat of the 
Cacears. By the end of the fifth century 
the Caesar at Constantinople had ceased 
to rule over the Western world ; he was 
the head of an empire more Greek perhaps 
than Oriental, but more Oriental than 
Roman, and called according to taste the 
Eastern, Greek, or Byzantine Empire, 
which through many vicissitudes and many 
amputations remained alive until Mo- 
hammed II., the Conqueror, gave it the 
coup de gr&ce in 1453. 


Moslem Subju^stion of the Hellene 

But the " Greek Empire " had not been 
Greece Constantinople, from its first 
foundine had been Greek, and had been 
the headquarters of Hellenism, of Hellenic 
Christianity, of Hellenic culture, through 
the centuries when the West had forgotten 
them. Other peoples, however, had 
swarmed into tne Balkan Peninsula ,* 
Slavs had absorbed a great part of it and 
set up the Serbian kin^om ; Bulgars bad 
conquered and blended with Slavs and set 
up the Bulgarian kingdom ; Thrace and 
Macedonia had become composite of all 
races ; but all these regions, at the best, 
had never been more than half Hellene. 

The real Hellas had been the southern 
portion of the peninsula ; and whatever 
the extent to which this had been pene- 
trated, or as some would say permeated, 
or even swamped by the influx of 
" barbarians," it remained, along with the 
islands, Greek in tradition and sentiment 
and language. And this Greece had fallen 
under the sway of the Turk long before 
the crescent waved above the city of 
Constantine. The capture of the imperial 
city only set the seal on the enslavement 
of the Hellene to the Moslem. Hellene, 
Bulgar, and Serb had been dominated in 
the course of the preceding century, and 
only the fastnesses of Albania still defied 
subjugation, and Albania had never been 
genuinely Greek. 

Reawakening oi the National Spirit 


Government, in the Turk's view, has 
two objects, the provision of revenue and 
of fighting forces by the infidel subject 
for &e Moslem master. But even the 
worst of governments must be in the 
hands of aaministrators. In the centuries 


during which the Turks and the renegade 
Europeans who counted as Turks were the 
masters, thw found in the Greeks particu- 
larly ' useful servants for running the 
bnnnsss of administration; and at the 
same time they took their toll of Greek 
children to be bred as Moslems and 
trained as soldaers in the famous corps of 
Tanlssaries, sviiile taamtion and extortion 
material progress down to a minimum, 
tlie Greek was a slave, but he accom- 
modated himself to his slavery ; and the 


Turk who would not be at the trouble of 
governinfif him left his multitudinous 
communities to govern themselves as best 
they could. The Greek clung to his 
" Orthodox " Christianity, and somewhere 
in the bottom of his soul preserved the 
consciousness of Hellenism, of a once 

f lorious past, and some dim vision of a 
^hoenix-Iike rebirth. But for more than 
three centuries he remained passive under 
the yoke. 

Then, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the spirit began to stir. The 
vision of the past and of the future became 
more vivid. The Western world was 
snapping its old bonds ; very soon 
Bonaparte was forging for his own ends 
that weapon of the Nationalist Idea which 
was presently to be turned to his own 
overthrow. The people who had once been 
the foremost champions of liberty were 
sure of the sympathies of the liberty- 
loving West. The sons of the Orthodox 
Church would have the goodwill of their 
Orthodox brethren in Russia. The time 
was at hand when they should again 
flin^ off the Oriental yoke, when the 
Christian should break free from bondage 
to the Moslem ; more than that, when 
the Greek should reign again in the 
imperial city, once his own, bnt now for 
centuries desecrated by the outer 
barbarian. 

Outbreak of the Wtr of Independenee 

The Greek had hardly realized that 
some three-fourths of European Turkey 
had no love for him, and that ho 
was quite definitely an alien — and an 
unpopular alien — in Serbia and Bulgaria 
and the Trans-Danube. Greeks might be 
Hospodars, civil governors, and occupy 
most administrative posts where Christians 
could conveniently be employed, in the 
provinces of the Turkish Empire ; but 
the influence they already exercised only 
made the rest of the subject populations 
the more jealous of them. 

Europe resettled itself at the Vienna 
Congress. The settlement ignored all that 
is meant by Nationalism, and, while it 
rendered ill-service to Constitutionalism, 
practically asserted in its strongest form 
the divine right of hereditary autocracy. 
Whatever sympathy might tie looked for 
from intellectuals, from religious senti- 
ment, or from doctrinaire hberaUsm, 
would have to be discounted by the fear 
of ** the Revolution " which dominated 
every monarchy and every ministry in 
Europe. But Greek patriots overrated 
the favourable forces, and underrated 
those which were antagonistic. 

The weakness of the Turkish system 
was emphasised when the Albanian All 
Pasha practicaUy defied the Forte and 
assumed the authority of im Independent 
prince. To crush him the Government had 
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to Diithdraw its troops almost entirely a different course Wholesale massacres 

from the classic land of the Greeks, the \%erc perpetrated on both sides, victory 

peninsula south of Thessaly and Epirus for either still seemed remote when Sultan 

The patnots had prepared their plans Mahmud called in the aid of the Pasha of 

They persuaded themselves that they had Egypt The time had come when Canning 

the Tsar Alexander at their backs In m England saw h«s way to take jomt 

1821 they raised the standard of revolt, action with Russia to stop the war The 

and the Greek War of Independence began Egyptian intervention was checkmated 

The attempt to raise the northern Slavs when the allied fleets sank the Egyptian 
under Greek leadership, with Greek fleet m the Bay of Navanno (1827) 
dominion as the end in view, was a But almost at that moment Canning 
disastrous failure The Tsar repudiated died , the control of British policy passed 
all association with the insurgents , the into the hands of the Duke of Wellington, 
“ Holy Alliance'* saw 111 the iiMiig a who would have nothing to say to inter- 
revolutionary rebcllum against lawful vention in any shape, but with the further 
albeit Moslem authority the Western effect that Russia was left with practically 
Powers were bound by the doctrine of a free hand And the result of this again 
non-intervention So far the governments, was the Ireaty of Adnanople m 1820 
though the Greeks had the entire sym which Cbtablished f*reece as an autono- 
pathy of the pcoplch Apart from the mous State, though it embraced only the 
volunteers who were allowed to join them, continental territory south of The^isaly 
and rendered them valuable service, they and Epirus, together with the Aegean 
had to fight for their own hand without islands called the Cyclades In 18^2 the 
direct interference fiom abroad pressure of the Powers procured the 

The rising collapsed at c>ncc *11 the north complete independence of the new king 
in the south and 111 the islands it followed dom of the Hellene'>, with the Bavarian 
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Prince Otto as its monarch. The 
Greeks had fought valiantly, but their 
most successful leaders were men who 
had learnt the art of war mainly in 
the school of piracy and brigandage ; law 
and order as understood in the West or in 
the three European empires were unknown 
to them. The government now presented 
to them was that of an alien bureaucracy 
quite incapable of understanding the 
people over whom it had to rule. King 
Otto's Bavarian counsellors at the outset, 
and King Otto himself when he took the 
government into his own hands (he was 
seventeen when he ascended the throne, 
and his rule be^an as a regency), failed 
completely to discharge the functions of 
government. 

rirst Attempts it Constitutional Government 

At the end of ten years of mismanage- 
inent Otto was forced ^ popular insur- 
f«ction to grant a constitution, providing 
for what was intended to be parliamentary 
government on a democratic franchise. 
But even then the parliament never got 
to business. Innumerable parties only 
combined to turn out successive mmistries 
which aclilevcd nothing. Under the 
Ottoman legime the Greeks had possessed 
the germs of local self-government* out of 
whioi a democratic central government 
might hav'e been carefully developed ; but 
they were given instead the conoct forms 
of Western democracy without having 
had the traming to give them practical 
effectiveness. Real direction and govern 
znent still remained in abeyance. 

Priction, Faction, and Restlcts Ambition 

Moreover, Greece remained dissatisfied, 
because the delimitation of her kingdom 
w'as wholly artifiaal. A line drawn 
between Turkey and Greece, from the 
Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Volo meant 
notliiim. Traditionally, at least, Thessaly 
and Epirus and Macerlon,* too, were 
Hellenic. The whole Aegean was Hellenic, 
but only the Cyclades were in the Hellenic 
kingdom. The* Ionian islands on the west 
had been a British protectorate since 1815. 
No one could deny that aspirations 
extending over Thessaly and Epirus were 
from a nationalist point of view legitimate, 
but there was no promise that they would 
be satisfied. When the Greeks tried to 
take advantage of the embroilments of 
the Crimean War, they were firmly and 
unanimously repressed by the Powers. 

The Bavarian monarchy came to an 
ignominious end in 1862. In effect Otto 
was turned out, and removed himself and 
his belongings to less agitating surround- 
ings ; and after the Greeks had made 
various abortive offers of the vacant 
throne, it was accepted, with the approval 
of the Powers and under treaty, by young 
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Prince William George of Denmark, who 
reigned for fifty years as King Grorgc, 
and brought with him the Ionian Islands 
as a coronation gift from Britain. 

A new constitution, with a single 
democratically elected assembly to wh&h 
ministers were theoretically responsible, 
still failed to teach the Greeks that their 
business was to organize and develop the 
resources of the kingdom and, till that 
was done, to restrain their territorial 
ambitions, however legitimate. Their 
restlessness kfept out of the coun^ the 
foreign capital of which it was in dire 
need, and arrested its economic progress. 
They got the Plain of Thessaly, however, 
out of the great Balkan imbroglio which 
culminated in the Berlin Treaty. Under 
the precarious ascendancy of a statesman, 
Tncoupis, real progress was made in the 
years between 1882 and 1895, but even 
then a rival politician, Dclyannis, suc- 
ceeded at intervals in spoiling what 
Tricoupis had half accomplished but was 
never allowed to complete. 

Bslksa Imbrogtioi sad the Gnat War 

Of ^be Hellenic lands which lay outside 
the kingdom, none was more eager for 
incorporation than the island of Crete. 
In 1897 the islanders rose against the 
Tuikish domination under which they 
still lay, and declared their union with 
Greece. The Greeks u ent to their help ; 
the Powers intervened, suppressed the 
fighting, turned the Greeks out, and took 
tlie island under European protection. 
Ihe Gieek -Chauvinists declare war on 
Turkev, wer'i soundly beaten, and paid 
the penalty in a rectification of the 
Thessalian frontier much to Turkey's 
advantage. The one point gained, if it 
was a gam, was the appointment by the 
Powers of George, the younger of the 
Greek princes, as High Commissioner of 
Crete. In 1905 ihe islanders again pro- 
claimed the Lnion, but again failed to 
achieve their purpose — this time without 
any attempt at Greek intervention. Prince 
Geoigp resigned. But their failure trans- 
fen ed to Greece their leader Venizelos ; 
at last she had a statesman to guide her— 
if she would follow him. 

In 1908 Austria annexed Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria proclaimed her independence. 
Again Greece would have sought expansion, 
but again she was snubbed by the Powers. 
It was at this point that Venizelos was 
taken into the coursels of King George, 
with most benefiaai effect; not least 
because the new minister saw that in a 
league of the Balkan States, and an agreed 
adjustment of their various claims, lay 
the best hem for all of them. Broadly 
speaking, the liberation of Bfacedonia, 
with its mixed population and Its 
partition, offered the crucial proUem. In 
1912 the Balkan League had come into 
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being, the treaties being secret. The 
League meant to act for itself with or 
without the approval of the Powers. In 
October, the Balkan War broke out. 

The League was decisively successful in 
its military and naval operations, the 
latter being the care of the Greeks. But 
while they had comparatively little to do 
with the land-fighting, it was the Greek 
troops which occupied Salonica, the 
Aegean port which was the common object 
of desire for all three. Greece, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria — for Serbia partly' because the 
Powers explicitly refused her access to 
the Adriatic, ne Powers once more 
intervened to adjust the fruits of a victory 
much more complete than had been 
anticipated. The adjustment was viewed 
with extreme dissatisfaction by all the 
Balkan States, and most of all by Bulgaria. 

While Greece and Serbia arrived at an 
accord, the League was broken up by 
Bulraria's attempt to take from the others 
by force of arms the conquests to which 
she considered herself entitled. In the 
second Balkan War of 1913, which ensued, 
she was beaten. She had not deserved 
and did not meet with generous treatment 
from her former allies, though Venizdos 
would have conceded more than Greek 
popular opinion permitted. Greece re- 
tained her Maceoonian ports. But the 
treaty of Bukarest left Bulgaria angry, 
embittered, and iutensely dissatisfied. 
The Serbo-Greek alliance remained. 

King George had already in the same 
year been succeeded by King Constantine, 
who had won a wide popuwilty through 
the recent successes ot tue Greek forces. 
The influence of Venizekw waned. When 


the Great War broke out he failed to 
carry with him the king, whose wife was 
a Hohenzollern. When Bulgaria fell 
upon the flank of hard-pressed Serbia, 
Constantine repudiated the treaty obliga- 
tions and deserted his ally ; but he was 
constrained to admit the troops of the 
Entente to Salonica at the same time that 
he dismissed Venizelos 

Greek opinion was violently divided, 
but the ultimate recovery of the Venize- 
lists enabled Greece to claim at the end 
of the war the rewards that would have 
been hers had she taken the side of the 
Entente wholeheartedly from the begin- 
nl ig. She was awarded all that any out 
the ultra-Hellenists had ever dreamed of 
claiming for her, including Thrace and 
Sm3rma in Asia Minor. But her desertion 
of Venizelos and the recall of King 
Constantine plunged her into more am- 
bitious schemes, which developed into a 
Turkish war, of which the disastrous 
result was that by the autumn of 1922 the 
Greeks had been swept altogether out of 
Asia Minor, and were compelled to 
evacuate Eastern Thrace. 

King Constantine abdicated for a 
second time in September. 1922. in favour 
of bis son George, who ‘assumed the title 
of George 11 . In November. Gonnaris. 
a former prime minister, together with 
four other ex-ministers and Gefleral 
Hadjianestls. were found guilty of treason 
by a revolutionary court-martuil and shot. 
A conference met at Lausanne, in 
December, to settle the boundary between 
Turk^ and Greece, and to decide other 
questions which arose out of the Greek 
mbflcle in Asia Minor. 


GRBBCBx PACTS AND PIGURB8 


The Geuatnr 

Lies touth of the Bslkan Peaiiisoli, with alone 
coast Una to the Aefemi and Ionian and 
includes a large numoer of islsnllh aasong thorn 
Crete. Before the Gieat War ttte aim fotalled 
4it933 square miles, and the population estimated 
at nearly Sf00o.ooa 

Govemaeac and Gnmcltution 

Limited monarchy, with legislative chamber 
or Houle, of 184 representatives, elected for four 
years by manhood suffrage, and, since tgii, a 
Council of State. The Constitution of 1864, 
vesting legislative power in the Chamber, was 
modlAed by re-estabUshmant of a Council of 
State In 1911. 

DeA 


MUitary service compulsory and universal 


with twenty-one yean in the Arst and eight yean 
In the fcoond serlm of the reserve. The navy is in 
progress of reorganisation. 

Industries 

Agriculture is the chief industry, and land is 
largdy in the hands of peasant proprieton. CaneaTa3,936j, Ka^ 

Principal crops are wheat, malse, barley, >ines, Kalamata (20,590). 
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currants, oats, tobaooo, cotton. OUves, nuts, to. 
oranges, lemons, and rice are also grown. Leadiliig 
industrial products Include Ave-oil, wln^ 
tentiles, leather, soap, and ootton. Great variety 
of mineral deposita. Total imports In lost, 
<^» 944 ; 776 t jf 3 S.« 79 . 647 * ..There b a 

u i e reanul a marina of naaily 2,000 sailing vessels. 

A canal of about four miles runs across the Isth- 
mu2 of Corinth. 

Ralidlosi and Bducafinn * 

State religion that of the Greek Orthodoz 
Church, but liberty b granted to aU other eeets. 
Education compulsory between egee of els and 
twelve years ; cost borne by State About 6,goo 
primary schools, 76 high scho^ 425 mMdb 
•chools. 2 agrioutural schoob, a aside and 
industrial academy, govenuaent 
schools, and two ^varsities, the NAUongl and 
the Ccmbtria. The mlnbtiry cf edne n tlon b 
char^ with the service of antiquities. 

Chief Towns 







Guatemala 

I. Indians & Half-Castes of Central America 

By F. H. Hamilton 

Wfitw and Tiaetfitr 


r £ peoples of Central America, 
that narrow neck of land which 
lies between Mexico and South 
America, waidied by the Pacific and 
Atlantic both, are commonly held to be 
less advanced in civilization than the 
other Spanish-Indian races. Nor is that 
common belief unjustified. ** La gentc 
mas bnito del mundo espafiol,** was how 
a Spanish cntic descril^ them to the 
writer, and the odd thing is that it is 
these peoples who have succeeded to 
two of the most advanced civilizations 
of the western hemisphere — those of the 
Aztecs and the Mayas. 

In each of the five Central American 
Republics — Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica. Honduras, and Salvador — 
there is a very large proportion of 
Indians and half-breeds among the 
inhabitants, while in some there are a 
great many negroes. The number of 
** white ** i)eople is almost negligible. 
There is no really enlightened or organ- 
ized public opinion. 

That revolutions have been fewer in 
number of late is due to the refusal of 
Europe and the United States to find 
any more money either for loans to, or 
for enterprises in. the Spanish- American 
countries as long as they were so con- 
tinually disturb^ Tlie politicians now 
find they can do better maintaining 
law and order. 

Pmidaut Bamo't StaCMOMalSkc VSiioa 

It would be unfair, however, to deny 
that some among them are ambitious 
for the Republics as well as for them- 
sdves. In Guatemala, for example, 
am effort has been made to convince the 
people of the value and dignity of 
education. Every year in October the 
Festival of Minerva is celebrated. All 
schools take part in this ; the parents 
the boys and girls are invit^ also. 


It was President Justo Rufino Barrks 
who gave hb country the impetus 
towards education of which this festival 
b a lonely relic. Ho was a man of 
Indian origin, a native of the same 
valley on the border between Mexico 
and Guatemala as that in which Porfirio 
Diaz, the great Mexican Preside 't. was 
born. Himself uneducated until he had 
reached almost to man’s estate, Barrios 
saw that the beginning of progress for 
the Republic must be the development of 
intelligence in the people. He cstablbhed 
schools and made all parents whom he 
could reach send their children to be 
taught. He would not allow doctors to 
practise unless they were qualified. He 
came near to abolishing drunkenness, 
the curse of the natives, by wise 
regulation of the drink^ trade. 

Land of Perpetual SnaMr 

When he drove the u onks and iiuiib 
out of the countiy and cut down tlie 
powers whicli the (Tiurrh had exirci^ul 
for so long, he made an effort to iniio- 
duce some form of Piotestantism Ife 
first united the Church of EngLind to 
send missionanes among hts people 
This invitation was d<H:lineil on account 
of the ” disturbed talc f'l tlu countrx ” 
Then I^'csident B irrios made the 
acquaintance in the I’liited Statt^ of a 
Presb^dciun nimister and iinoui.iged 
him to stall a mission, it u ver had 
much sui.iess The 1 iw of lest, 

how'cver, remained m foi t f'»r a gof)d 
while; its rfleit has iv l aliogcthci 
disappeared vet 

The staple crop, coffte, require r 
climate neither tropical nor mountainous . 
w^iile bananas, rubber, and mahogany, 
other exports which have been gaining 
in importance fer a nunibcT of years 
past, flourish only in tlie hot and 
swdmp> coast n gions Tlic clunatc of the 
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QCNCRATIOII OF OUATCMALA 

Cld]dica,dui:««dnc]Mea«, and pHfs fonn to aurtot estant liie uimii 
** Jive «tock ** <4 e v er y fmall Guatccnakin villn^. Tlw olifldrvii 
arepeffUcuUili socMMeaad duster round the straiifer,cimtteiing 
ad gr«ticiilutiiig hho a flock of kvely brown epunona 


h^gh plateau which lies between the two 
oceans is pleasanc and healthy. The 
weather is for the most part-like that of 
a fine European summer 
The educated Guatemalan lias c<miu 
ous and agreeable manners ; he is kindly 
iiid hoqNtable, and in appearance 
entirely European His insistence upon 
shgkiog haif^ a great many times is at 
fiiBt apt to be rather duconoerting. He 
does this, not only at meeting and at 
partiog, but also as. an acknowledg- 
ment A polite inquin^ alter his health 
and diat of his family, as congratulation 
if you say a good thing, as oondolepce 
ill the event of }*our telhng him bad 


news. One soon grows 
accustomed to this, how- 
ever— *so accustomed that 
•one 'finds 'it difficult to 
drop the habit when one 
comes away ! 

Years ago someone said 
of Guatemala City that it 
was oppsesasd by the 
meomry olf <flie dieters 
that t>efel<] the two 
capHalswbidi went before 
It and appnhensive that 
some day it might be 
overwlvefaned ate , a 
catastrophe vAudb. came, 
sure enough, at Chnstmas, 
1917, and laid a laigepart 
of the aty mruins, taking 
heavy toll of the hi^esu 
atizens The first* aty 
built by the Spaniards in 
this neighhourhood was 
dedicated to * * Saint James 
the Gentleman.'* Less 
than twenty years after 
It had been begun an 
appalling catastrophe 
wiped it out. For three 
days raffi fell in torrents 
On the foitfth day there 
was a terrific wind, with 
thunder and lightning cf 
alarming violent. In the 
which followed the 
ea th rocked so that it 
was impossible to stand. 
The terrified inhabitants 
rushed out of their 
houses, only to be swept by a 

flood of water, canymgwi t it saiu *'nd 
adies, which came from of the cwo 
,'rlcsnnes dose by. Thi w'as ui conse- 
o .ir * A < liter), and m 

ordei to esca^H a it^vation of its evil 
activity, the rebuilding of the dty was 
started three miles away. 

In the course of nearlv two and a half 
centuries AntiguaGuatemaJahad become 
the chief centre of leamiqg, wealth, 
religion, and tlie arts in the whole of 
Spmiiflh America Then its doom fell 
upon It. There was a convulsion below 
the surface of the earth; instead of 
bursting into eruption the volcano 
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shuddered with awful \iolence ; the 
earth quaked, and the second 
Guatemala City lay ruined. There 
the massive blocks of stone, the 
pillars and arches of its fifty churches, 
remain for visitors to marvel at ; there 
can be seen the convents and monas- 
teries attached to them, some with 
cells for as many as five hundred women 
or men. The surroundings are of 
delicious beauty, and the place is still 
inhabited. If one asked inhabitants 
whether they were not aft aid to kve 
so near the volcano, they replied : 
“ Oh, no, seftor, it has been blesscxl by 
a priest I There is no harm in it now.** 
The writer has not had an opportunity 
of gathering their opinions on the 
efficacy of the blessing since the fatal 
Christmastide of iqiy ; but no doubt 
the matter of that earthquake has been 
satisfactorily explained to the in- 
telligence of the Guatemaltecos 


The dty is well worth a visit, if only 
for the s^e of the journeys up to it 
from the Atlantic and down from it 
to the Pacific on the principal railway of 
the Republic. Starting from Puerto 
Barrios, a new port which already does 
a brisk trade m fruit, timber, and rubber, 
the train climbs fimt through tropical 
forests and jungle, then among waving 
palms and orange groves, and so into a 
highland region of pines and firs The 
capital is reached in twelve hours or so. 

On the way down towards the Pacific 
the line runs through fields of sugar-cane ; 
the traveller's eye is delighted by masses 
of magnolia bloom and every kind of 
cactus , and if he is lucky, he will see 
alligators sunning themselves on the 
river banks. At the stations Indians 
surround the carriage windows, oilciing 
fruit, eggs, and sometimes cooked 
chickens at ridiculously small prices. 
Land which has been cleared and 
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MULE TRAIN TOILING OVER THE RUGGED GUATEMALAN HILLSIDES 
Sound aniQials are scarce and eipcnsive m Guatemala, but the mule, no matter whit hit condition, 

IS invaluable as the pack animal of the traveller, for this wise beast can scramble up the rough 
hillsides, or slide down the perilously steep and slippery mountain paths with remarkable surefooted 
ness In the rear of the long mule trains are the mulaM^i dr aprieroe, their loud, harsh voices 
awakening echoes in tb^ gilebt valleys 

planted with cacao, used for makmg then either baked or boiled, to make 

chocolate and cocoa, may be ndticed either bhie or red dye ; but amhne dyes 

here and there ; this is a new mdustry, soon supplanted othere, and now 

and one which prom&ese:g;pdlent results cochineal dyes are used <^y by the 

For a long tune the cochineal msect Indians The fibre sashes which the 

was a source of wealth to Guatemala women wear on their tight Mits of 
This feeds on the nopal cacti, and when cotton are of a brilliant scariet , theur 

the leaives have bera dried the tiny blouses, t^ only upper garment, worn 

creatures can be scraped\>fl Th^ are next to the ddn, axe embroidered with 
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Cl imson and purple thread They make 
their whole costume themselves, unless 
they h\e near a town Even their 
sandals are of home manufacture 
Very pretty and graceful the young 
women look, with their hair in brai£ 
and their lissom figures, and their dark 
faces lit up bv modest, friendly smilce 
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Beauty m girls is highl> piizcd, uhethei 
they are white or half-white oi Irdian 
Photographers thrive not only Upon 
vanity but upon the sale of their portraits 
of gCKxl-looking women The Spani^ 
women spoil their fares by the amount of 
thick powder and other “ aids to beauty ** 
which they plaster on to them Amencans 




















LUSCIOUS FRUITS FOR THE HOT AND THIRSTY 
In Guatemala there It a continual movement of vegetable and fruit carrier! to and fro betueen the 
vdlaoea and toama The produce of the former are mought, mainly by Indiana, to the marketa in light 
uooden cratea called ** cacaatea ” Theae are either bone by hand or pannier une on the patieui 
backa of donkeya or mulca, and a IKeiy trade la done 
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make a joke of it, sajrmg that if 
you kiss one you nsk lead poisoning 
A Swiss lady who kept a school for the 
girls of the ** best famihes " m Guate- 
mala City tned hard to break her pupils 
of this disfiguring habit No bonders 
were allowed to have any ** make-up ** 
in their ];)osses5ion, and the principal 
used to wait outside in the morning with a 
basm of water, a sponge, and a towel to 
clean up the girls who came by the day. 

The Indiana are surpnsin^y strong, 
women as well as men. They can ke^ 
up a pare of six miles an hour, and it is 
common enough to see a mother with a 


baby tied romid her hipt 
and a heavy load on ha 
head stepping out briskly 
and feeli^ no fatigue at 
all. The men cany then 
loads on the back in a 
basket, with a band round 
theSr foreheads to dis- 
trihute the wdght. They 
are -so used to a burden 
that often when they 
return home with empty 
baskets they will put 
stones in to make them 
feel properly balanced 
All that fiiey wear as a 
rule is a pair of scanty 
trousers, more like ^ort 
drawers The nearest that 
President Barrios ever 
''<»me to provoking a 
revolution was when he 
issued orders that every- 
one should wear what he 
considered to be ** proper 
clothes 

In general, the Indians, 
who make up more than 
half of the two miUion 
population, are an honest, 
hard-working, orderly folk, 
contented wi^ very httle 
m the way of food and 
household possessions 
Their looks are melan- 
choly ; they do not seem 
to have forgotten the 
hideous cruelties of the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century. Yet thqr are 
fond of excitement and love noise 
They celebrate the festivals of the 
Roman Cathdic Church widi enthusiasm, 
and always end up with a di^lay of 
fireworks 

The study of the native races of 
Guatemala is in part the study of Mexico 
and Ypeatan, as the duef aboncpnal 
tnbes and the national cultures were 
common to the tenitories named. But 
the subject is a complicated and a 
hi^y-spedallaed one when we range 
beyo^ the three main nations of the 
Aztecs, the Toltecs, and the Mayas, the 
last-named being in many zeqwcts the 
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GUATEMALAN WOMAN WITH AVOCAOOG ON ALLIGATOR PEARS 
Although tho upper daneii ol Guatemala come the toflucnce of ferN^ foshwiis, the hundiler 
folk remain true to their ngtive drew, which, Mfar tlw woim are eouceruod, Is often very attractive 
i^ith Its bright colours and embroidery on blouw or vest Tlie country abounds In tropical fruits 
and flowers, many specimens of the former bemg unknown in the more northerly oouiitnes of Amenia 
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muMt j n fa aiert ing for their oHious ee- 
eendabMaes to the andtet &yptians 
m fisftaiB «if their customi. lam axe 
narnsrani tdbal differenoeo amng 
GvatondaDB of to-day, and aMunigih 
the whdAe ef ithe Indiasa may ie 
regarded as la a state of df^geam^r 
oontnsled watii dhat of their aiicaeot 
vigour and adbkuement,. it is poanbk 
to trace amoaig tiMm some of tiie oat- 
stan^^ diaracteristics of the powerful 
tribes the pastj such as the Quidids 
and the Caddquda, the two domhiant 
native races at die time of Alvarado's 
conquest of the county. 

Since the Spanish conquest there has 
been no very notioeable furion among 
the aborigines, although each of the great 
native cultures has completely passed 
away, the natives of to-day beii^, on the 
whole, a spiritiess people who provoke 
no great curiosity as to their origins, 
while the intermingling of Spanirii, 
Indian, and negro blood has produced 
a great variety of types, to each of udiich 
a dktingoiriiing name is given. 

IlhHMgtitti GlIwpNs ef tks Mlaw 

While much has been written about 
the ancient cultures of Mexioo and 
Yucatan, filde attention has been given 
to the Guatemalan, possibly because of 
its cloa^ relationship to these others. 
Indeed, the life of Guatemala has 
exercised the attention of very few 
investigators ; but there is the notaUe 
exception of the work Mis. and Mr. 
A. P. Maudslay, entitled " A Glimpse at 
Guatemala," in which tiiese able ardue-* 
oingists give a most interesting record 
of their experiences in the country, and 
offer what is prc4)ably the best st^ of 
its past history and present-day Iffe 
that has appeared in the Ei^gliah 
language. Although thdr e i gped ti o n 
was archmological in its purpose, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Mandalay had an observant 
eye for the life of the people, and tfaek 
adminble work raoo^ many lively 
incidents. From Mrs. Mandalay's d^ 
scription of Santo Tomas we take the 
following vivkl idcturr of a aoene which 
will serve to show how the Indians still 
contrive to retain acme of thdr ancient 
supentitioos even though they are 


nominally within ttlie pele>fff the Roman 
(Catholic Churdi. 

"'Santo Tomas fboasts ef no inn, iknt 
we ifound aomelhiinf ^ <eait at a dinty 
little house, vhein em esese jsttended te 
by an old crone, whnnpoke no Janguage 
inteliigibie to us. After breaMaSt we 
etroQed into the pictumgae 
bri^t srith the gala coduoies of the 
Indbas. The women wore heavy 
chains of beads and coins round Iheir 
necks, and were dotfaed in the most 
elaborate^ embroidered huipils we Imd 
as yet seen. Almost every man carried 
a blue or brown-striped rug on his 
dmukkr, and some querriy-dressed dd 
men wandered ainongst the crowd, with 
distaff in faandL spinning woollen thread. 

Nativs faAlMMMt to ladloo Cmews 

"A grand fiesta was in progren in the 
churd^probably a prepamtion for 
* Candelaria,* which foils on Fdrrnaiy a 
— ^to which, as usual, the Ladiira 
appeared to he supfemdy indifferent ; 
indeed, they never seem to trouble 
themselves about the customs of the race 
so nearly allied to them, and look down 
on the Indians as inferkis, only fit to be 
human beasts of burden. Itisusdessto 
ask them what an Indian oeremony 
maymean; the only answer one gsta is, 

' No se, seiiora, es oostumbre de las 
Indies.' Even Gorgonio, whom I delight 
to look upon as an exception to the r&, 
on this occasion shoumd no derire to 
enlit^ten my curioBaty, ao we mounted 
the stq» a^ enterd the great bare 
church to leam asmudi as we could for 
ourselves. 

Pmrfoi ftsaad 0 Graw sf PIswen 

"At the top of the stone Mqw in 
front of the open cfanrch-daor a huge 
pile of wood-adief amonldered and 
flickered fointfy in the sunlii^t; the 
man who tended this fire every now and 
then threw on the embers si^ pieces 
of oopal, udiidi eoented the air wfth He 
heavy perf ume d wnok e , while around 
the fire groupe of women kndt to pray 
before entering the building. We found 
the interiorr to be duumfog^ decorated 
with floweci. The floor had firet been 
strewn with frngraat piaMeedlm, and 
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On this carpet the flowers were arran^ 
in the shape of a huge cross, extending 
almost the whole le^h of the church. 
In some parts the lines were traced in 
green and coloured leaves, and filled 
up with scattered rose-petals ; mothers 
with clusters of all the flowers that 
couM be foand in bloom, edged with 
littflcr groups of lighted candles. Pic- 
turesquely dressed Indians, singly or in 
couplk, were dragging themsdves on 
their knees the whole length of the cross, 
stopping at intervals to repeat prayers. 
No priest officiated, and< none but 
Indians were in the least interested in 
the service, if such it could be railed. 

‘*As we were leaving the church we 
stopped to watch a ftmeral procession 
cmnng across the phza. The men 
ascended the church stc\)s, carrying the 
ngiy Uack catafaiqneon therr shoulders, 
b^ to our surprise, instead of entering 
the church with their burden they 
turned the catafalque ronnd three times 
in front of the ^ where the copal 
was burning, firediofl* a rocket, and then 
went away again« While this ceremony 
was being rapidly peidonnecl the friends 
and relations of the dead man stood 
some distance away in the plaza crying! 
and weeping Ibudl^.'* 

UoivorMr Vm of RootfoW 

To Mrs. IWmdsh^’ we are also indi'fited 
for a notn or another CHiateHaalan 
characteristic which is pn)bably more 
marked in the Spanbh countries of 
Centnd America than in the Souriiem 
continent ^ To anyone not already used 
to the ways of the Spaniaii peasantry 
one of the first things that strikes one 
as curious in Central America is this 
constant firing of rockets in the daytime. 
No ceremony is complete rnitil the swish 
and report ^ a rocket hawe been heard. 
The pilgrim when he readies his native 
village fires a rocket to atmounce his 
arrival. It is the expression of joy at a 
fiesta, and it is the last rite necessary 
for the repose ol the dead.'* 

Another glimpne of the queer customs 
obtaining in some of the Indian towns 
is given in Mrs. Maudslay's account of a 
visit to San Antonio on the shores of 
Lake Atitlfin. "After arranging our 
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::amp-becls," slio writes, " and ordering 
our supper from the estar co, we stroll d 
about the town to see the sights. While 
we were enjo3riiig the lovely view and 
watching the changing lights upon the 
water, a procession of Indians, clad in 
their black, sack-like garments, came 
towards us. It was head^ by the alcalde 
with his stafl of office, who was followed 
by his alguacils and mayores, each 
carrying a long white stick. 

Crying the Orders for the Week 

" They stopped at house after house, 
apparently giving some directions to the 
inmates, and as they passed us the 
alcalde civilly • wished us ' buenas 
noches * ; then a little farther on they 
halted, and an alguacil» clambering up 
a wall, stood on the top, and in a loud, 
clear voice, which seemed to travel 
up the hillsides, called out the m- 
structions for the work to be put in 
hand on the morrow, and repeated the 
municipal orders for the week. After 
a moment's pause he was answered 
by a voice fiir away in the distance, 
then by another in an opposite quarter 
of the town, and when all was quiet 
again the Indians ecxemonionsiy bad/ 
one another good-nigkt, and the pro- 
ci'ssion dispersed. Tli^, we learnt, is the 
usual custom on a Sunday night, and 
in the stillness of the fading daylight it 
was a curious and impressive ceremony." 

Yet another impression of Indian 
life from the same graphic pen touches 
the religious observances of the Indians, 
and it may be allowed to &tand without 
comment as an example of their 
*' progress " from the medieval ages in 
which they lived their own national and 
municipal life with a primitive reli§riou.s 
and social system whiclf had served 
them not inefficiently until the coming 
of the Spaniard : 

Wbea Ike ladin PSlgriaw Come Home 

"While we were at Panajachdl, a 
matter of especial interest presented it- 
self to us in the curious ceremonies of 
the Indian pilgrims returning from 
Esquiptilas. Our room looked out on the 
plaza, which in the morning always 
aflorded a few picturesque groups of 
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market women, but was almost deserted 
by noon ; then, as evening approached, 
little companies of pilgrims, bending 
under thpir burdens, filed into the town, 
and as night feU the plaza was lit up by 
numerous small fires, around which the 
piljprims gathered for their supper. 
This important meal ended, they began 
their religious functions by laying down 
petates (mats) in front of the cacaste^ 
which had already been arranged in a 
line across the plaza. Then each man 
produced from his cargo a small wooden 
box, usually glazed on one side, con- 
taining the image of a saint, and these 
were arranged in a row against the 
cacastes, between lighted candles, the 
place of honour in the middle being 
assigned to a box containing a figure of 
the Black Christ. 

Bvenifll Service in the Market Piece 

** When these arrangements were 
com^’jted, the Indians, who were 
dressci in long black woollen garments, 
with long white veils fastened to their 
black straw hats, prostrated themselves 
in turn before each shrine, and crawled 
along from one to the other on hands 
and knees, laying the forehead in the 
dust, offering up their prayers to each 
saints and kissing the box which con- 
tained it$ image. These acts of de- 
votion were several times repeated, and 
then grouping themselves on their 
knees before the shrine of the Black 
Christ, and led by one of their number, 
who seemed to have some sort of 
authority over them, they all chanted 
the quaint hymn we had so often heard 
in the early watches of the morning. 
After singing for nearly half an hour 
they withdrew to their fires, rolled them- 
selves in their blankets, and were soon 
fast asleep." 

SpaBieh Detcruccion of Indien Civilizetion 

In beautifying life and making it 
easier the Spaniacds have, taught the 
natives relatively little. Before the 
conquest the Central American Indians 
had worked up to a high pitch ol- 
civilization. Their arts and crafts were 
marked by taste as well as skill, showing 
some affinity with those of the Chinese 


to whom the original Guatemalans are 
in some degree related. They practised 
a religion based on the teaching of a 
sacred book, which gave an account of 
the Creation not unlike that which is 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 
All their beliefs, arts, industries wcie 
swept away by the invaders. If the 
story of what the Spaniards did had not 
been told by one of thcms(*lvcs, tl.c 
Dominican monk. Las Cas.'is, who did 
'not share the current delusion that God 
had put the Indians there for the white 
men to torture and kill, it would be 
scarcely possible to persuade oneself 
that such barbarities could have been 
committed. 

When Guatemala declared itself free 
and independent in 1821, it abolished 
slavery at once. For a time it seemed 
to be on the way to develop upon 
gradual democratic lines. The priests, 
however, soon stirred up trouble, as 
they did in Mexico, with which country 
Guatemala was for a short time united. 
In 1844 a Liberal president was driven 
from office by a savage, ignorant 
Indian, Rafael Carrera, who persuaded 
people that he was t]}e Angel Raphael, 
and who ruled them for nearly a quarter 
of a century by cruel and despotic 
methods. Thus from the very start of 
independence the energy which should 
have been put into educating the nation 
and giving it sound institutions was 
spent on struggling for power by means 
of civil war. 

German Influence in Guatemala 

Up to the beginning of the twentieth 
century the United Kingdom did more 
trade with the Guatemalans than apy 
other country. Since then the United 
States have taken first place, and until 
19T4 the Germans were ahead of the 
English by a good deal. Although the 
educated Guatemalan likes to be thought 
Parisian in his appearance and way of 
living, he admires German thoro^hiness 
and industry. The army was trained by 
German officers on Geiman lines, and 
compulsory service was introduced after 
the Gmnan model, that is to say, service 
which Ls compulsory upon the poor, 
but from which the rich can manage 
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to escape, in the last 
icsort, by biijniig them- 
M Ives of! The Guatemala 
c(}ifee hneas were mostly 
( wned by Germans before 
the Great War, and still 
lemain Idiigcly in their 
1 lands 

Cultivation is easy and 
crops (lie abimdant, if 
tliey aic sensibly chosen 
There is one enemy of the 
lultivdtor, though, which 
\wJl have to be got 
undci , that is the ant In 
(olnmns from three to 
foui \ards wide masses of 
ants travel through the 
loiintry, destro3ang all 
that lies m their way 
Thi onlv consolation the 
farmer has, after they 
have passed and left his 
season s work ruined, is 
that they destroy all other 
pests At their approach 
cockroaches rush >about 
m terror, seeking to 
hide from them They 
r\tinninate centipedes 
and tv on scorpions 

Spick 1 s show ingenuity 
in escaping the ants 
There is one speaes 
^hi^h has eight rather 
long legs It keeps its 
body above the ants by 
l>aJancing, now on five 
lies, now on four, some- 



MIXCAN BEAUTY AMID THE PALMS 
Tbit sr.rl, with her loo^e sleeved embroidered dress, hails from 
Mi\co, a small town some eight miles from what was (jiidtciinl i 
citv Here the traveller hnds steep paved streets with rough 
iiAtive houses climbing up the hill, and the inhabitants largely 
gained their living as bakers, washerwomen, and purvc\ors to the 
capital that perished in the earthquake of 1917 itf 


times on three, picking them up as. the bad Mule coaches of ancient pattern 

ants ( ome near them, domg a kind of are the vehicles used 

dince m which it can frequently find Considerable attention has been given 
^fetv Green-leaf locusts roll them- to the railways of this part of Central 


selves up and let the ants pass over 
them as if they were redly leaves 
To meet an ant-dnve is an interesting 
incident of travel in Guatemala There 
IS magmficent scenery« too, to meJm the 
way peasant, end the ndna of Antigua 
Guatemala are lull of interest for the 
searcher into Qw furies of the ipMA* 
But m general tmveUing in Guatemala, 
except by rail, Is not be 
mended for pleasuie. The loads, esEoept- 
mg those Hmnd tlie capital, are all 


Amenca, and m 1912 the Intemaitional 
Railway of that name was incorporated, 
representing a consolidation of the 
G^temala Railway, 195 miles, the 
Occidental Railway, 51 miles, the Ocos 
Railwa$^, 22 mlleSt the Guatemala 
Cential I^wayi X39 miles. This com- 
pany reodved^fttbsidies from the Govern- 
ments both ol Salvador and Guatemala, 
and tha latter may piithaae the lines 
at a pite to be dec i ded by arbitration 
after the year 2002 
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Guatemala 

II. It8 Spanish Rulers & Later Dictators 

By Percy F. Martin, P.R.G.S. 

Author of **E1 Salvador." at& 


W ITH a superficial area of 48,290 
square miles Guatemala is among 
the most mountainous « of the 
('fiitral American States, its highest 
ranges reaching to 7,000 feet above sea- 
level Among its bristling array of 
volcanoes, Fu6go (fire), with a disastrous 
record of eruptions, stands 12,577 feet, 
win Ip the neighbouring crater, Agua 
(water), destroyed the earliest Spanish 
capital of Guatemala (1541). and con- 
tributed again in several subsequent 
eruptions (1863, 1874, and 1917) to 

demolish the capital. 

The climate of Guatemala differs little 
from that of the neighbouring States, 
being almost fully tropical ; which is 
equivalent to saying that it is warm and 
generally healthy except on the coast, 
where it is malarial. There arc, however, 
temperate and cool zones, while in the 
uplands snow occasionally falls. As its 
Indian name signifies — “ a land co^'ered 
with trees** — Guatemala is thickly 
wofxled, possessing a rich flora and fauna. 

Much of the country*s natural wealth 
(‘xists in its as yet untouched forests, 

.ibuuiiding in mahogany, estimated to 
cover an area of 1,300,000 acres. A belt 
of country extending from the coast-range 
of mountains on the western frontier, 
near the pacific, acro<ss the Sierra Madre 
to the coast-range of the Caribbean slope, 
comprises a highly-mineralised territory 
winch might, one day, yield valuable 
treasure in metals 
When, in 1522, 

Pedro de Alvarado, 
the Spanish adven- 
turer and lieutenant 
of Hernando Cort6s. 
at the age of twenty- 
seven, landed in 
Guatemala, he had 
already had some 
experience of deal- 
ing with the natives 
of YucuUa (Mexi- 
co), whom he had 
massacred orcruelly 
enslaved. Thus he 
was quite ready to* 
deal with the 
equally Aeroe and 
untractoble Guate- 
malans, especially 
as he had been 
provided by his 
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force. Merciless severity finally subrlued 
opposition, and Spanish administration, 
introcluccrl with little further difficulty, 
was forcibly maintained for nearly three 
hundred years. In 1821 the general revolt 
of the Spanish dominions against the 
Crown, then Worn by Ferdinand VII., fre^ 
Guatemala, among other I.atin-American 
Crown Colonies, from its long-endured 
servitude. 

What is now knowm as ** Guatemala *’ 
forms but a very small part of the original 
colony bearing that name, which, under 
the Spanish dominion, stretched over 
nearly two-thirds of South America. Upon 
breaking loose from Spain, Guatemala 
formed one of the Central American 
countries, then joined in a Federal Union ; 
but this combination did not last very 
long. Breaking up in 1827 into inde- 
pendent Republics, Guatemala, like its 
neighbours, chose its own executive : the 
earlic*st proved members of a long line of 
tyrants or dictators — sometimes l^th-^ 
who succeeded in keeping the country in 
a state of continual war, both internecinp 
ahd with its neighbours. The first conp 
stitution (1822) was discarded, being 
replaced by a second in 1845, and by a 
third in 1831, while amendments and 
alterations to the adopted enactment have 
since taken place at various periods (1885. ' 
1887, and 1889). 

The President whose rule endured the 
longest was Rafael Carrera. Elected in 
1840, he succeeded 
in forcibly maintain- 
ing his position as 
lifeexecutive, or dic- 
tator, ruling until 
1865, just a few 
years longer than 
Estrada Cabrfira, of 
whom more later. 
The next signiicant 
administration was 
brought about by 
the triumph of the 
Liberal Party 
(which had played 
a very active r 61 e io 
Guatemalan politi- 
cal htotoiry) and the 
expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the 
.opuntry. Successive 
piestdents^ notably 
General Jqsto 

QUATSMALA Rufino Barrios^ 
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{ollowcd ia the same direction,* the Church 
being disestablished during his period of 
<^>flico (1873-83). which ended onlv with 
bis death on the battlefield. 

A veritable stormv petrel, Barrios 
rndeavourerl unsuccessfully to bring about 
a combination of the five Central American 
States of which he was to be supreme head: 
and. in order to convert others to his way 
of thinking, he invaded Salvador but 
was compelled to defend his own frontiers 
against Nicaragua and Costa Rica. He 
was succeeded in 1886 by General Manuel 
Barillas, who established inuch-dcsircd 
peace between the conflicting States. His 
successor Gc.ieral J086 Maria Reina 
Barrios, elected in 1892 and again in 1897. 
was as.sassmated February 8. 1898, and 
^^anu(d Kstrada Cabrdra was elected 
(September 9) Acting-President. 

Pcaeelul Penetration by Germany 

At this time German influence com- 
menced to make itself felt in Guatemala, 
as it had already done in Nicaragua and 
Salvador. A large number of agricul- 
tural and banking concessions fell into 
Teutonic hands, and prospered apace. 
A certain Herr Kilhauer was granted a 
concession to establish an agricultural 
bank which proved the forerunner of a 
number of other affiliated monetary and 
mortgage institutions. Some exist under 
different names to-day. 

During the war in 1906 between 
Guatemala and Salvador, the troops of 
the former State were charged with 
crimes similar to those alleged by 
the Allies against certain German ana 
Austrian officers during the Great 
War — that is w'ith having kilted their 
Honduran prisoners as soon as they 
were capturra. All the Central American 
States subscribed — as did Germany — to 
the Hague Convention of 1899, so that 
this barbarous act created intense hostility 
and evoked speedy reprisals. Later on in 
the same year (July 20), the three States 
of Honduras, Guatemala, and Salvador 
signed the six article's of what is known as 
the Marblehead " Pact (arranged on 
, board the United States warship of that 
name). 

Sneoessive Plots and Counter Plots 

Fresh internal discontent then com- 
menced to assert itself ; the stem rule of 
Provisional-President Estrada Cabrera 
created a number of .enemies among the 
landed classes, and the flight of a number 
of influential political exponents to the 
safe refnae afforded in the United States 
and Mexico enabled them to maintain a 
vigorous crusade against the authority of 
the Executive. Fkits were hatched and 
guided ^ prominent Ouatemalajis such 
as Dr. ramce, General M. SL Barillas, 


Emilio de I..edn, J. Rani6n Calcna, etc., 
and the Cabr6ra regime found itself 
a.*)sailed in many different directions 

In August, tqoj, there w.'is a seridu*< 
attempt to assassinate the President by 
means of a mine, laid in the street (no 
more than 120 feet from the American 
I.egation) along w'hich the chief magistrate 
was accustomed to take his morning drive 
Although Cabr6ra escaped, his Chief-of- 
Army. General Orellana, was wounded. 
Nineteen persons suppos^ to have been 
concerned in the plot, including members 
of some of the best families, were executed, 
notwithstanding strong personal appeals 
made to the President tor clemency by the 
British Minister, Sir Lionel Carden, and 
other foreign diplomats. 

A few months before. General Barillas, 
while in Mexico City, had been assas- 
sinated. Of this crime President Estrada 
Cabrera was declared to have been the 
instigator, just as, later on, he was 
suspected of having been the cau.se of the 
assa.ssination of Manuel Enrique Araujo, 
President of Salvador (April, 1913), 
while two other Guatemalans, General 
Jos6 Marta I..ima and Colonel Orofie Bone, 
were publicly accused of carrying out the 
deed. As a consequence, diplomatic 
relations betw^een Mexico and Guatemala 
were ^severed, the usual petty indignities 
to each other's flags being perpetrated 
An even greater danger threatened the 
poorer classes of the people, by reason of 
a serious famine, which the poverty of 
the Government could do little to alleviate 
At the end of 1908, virulent smallpox also 
broke out, and soon assumed alarming 
proportions, the death-rate proving ex- 
ceptionally heavy. 

International Relatione end Finance 

The frequent quarrels between Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Salvador, and Nicaragua 
again came to a head that year 
(1908), when the Central American 
Peace Court, sitting at Cartdgo, Costa 
Rica, was establish^ for the purpose of 
settling those and other disputes. The 
court was afterwards made permanent, 
the late Andrew Carnegie having con- 
tributed a sum of $100,000 (;^2o.ooo) 
towards the provision of a suitable 
building, whico, however, was subse- 
quent^ destroy^ by an earthquake. 

In February, 1910, the boundary con- 
vention concluded between Guatemala 
and Honduras (March i. 1893) 
lextendcd for a further period of two years, 
while on December 8, 191X, it was 
again prolonged until Mwh z, 1914- 

Elected iiiU Constitutional President for 
the first time, March. 1911. Estrada 
Cabrera (who in previous years had 
himself been an active revolutionary, 
working from New. Orleans), in violation 
of the oonstitutioiial law, retained after 
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iiis term had expired the executive chair 
year after year by organizing his own 
re-election. He ruled until March. 1920. 
when he was forcibly deposed, imprisoned, 
and succeeded, as t’rovisional Iresident, 
Carlos Herrera. 

Notwithstanding the virtual reign nt 
terror that had endured during Cabr6rn s 
long and oppressive rule, he undoubt erllv 
effected much for the cause of education, 
up till then greatly neglected ; he increased 
the number of schools in one year by 250. 
and their complement of pupils by 7.020. 

In the summer of 1911 an attempt was 
made by an American financial coterie, 
known as the " American Mining and 
Development Syndicate *’ (heat led by Mr. 
A. £ opriggs). to obtain control of the 
entire economic resources of the Republic. 
This effort, encouraged by the Executive 
and a complacent Congress, would no 
doubt have succeeded but for the energetic 
pTotests of other countries, particularly 
the United States, whose Government 
strongly disapproved of the project, which 
inter aha comprised exclusive rights to all 
the waterways, railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones in Guatemala in return for the 
“ promise *’ of ten per cent, of the profits 
earned. 

In 1912 the British Government, after 
exemplary patience, <lccided to compel 
Guatemala to settle her long-standing 
indebtedness ; thanks to the devoted 
services and unfailing tact of Sir Idonel 
E. G. Carden (H.B.M. Minister to 
Guatemala and other Central American 
States), an agreement was brought about, 
but nothing was actually paid. Guate- 
mala’s foreign indebtedness at this time 
(default had existed for over thirteen 


years) amounted to 482,800. without 
arrears of unpaid interest. 

In May, 1913. therefore, the British 
cruiser Aeolus was sent to I^erto Barrios 
(Guatemala) to support the British 
Minister in his efforts to obtain a definite 
preliminary payment upon the Guate- 
malan Four per Cent. External Debt. In 
the month of June a satisfactory agree- 
ment was entered into, and the first actual 
payment was made, while subsequent 
remittances from time to time have oeen 
unfailingly received, sometimes before 
actually due. To-day. with accumulated 
interest, and allowing for the amount 
that has since been redeemed, the debt 
stands at ^1.940,643. 

Towards the end of December, 1917, 
Guatemala City was visited by a series of 
earthquake shocks which, continuing 
throughout January, 1918, caused a large 
number of aeaths and serious damage to 
propertv, over 125,000 people being 
rendered homeless. 

After the deposition, April li^, 1920, of 
President Cabrera, new elections took 
place (August), when Carlos Herreira, 
provisional President of the Rraublic, was 
confirmed in the Executive Chair by a 
large majority of votes to serve for the 
customary term of four years. But in 
March. 1922, he was succe^ed by General 
Jos6 Maria Orellana. 

Guatemala, Salvador, and Honduras 
agreed, on September 15, 1921, to form a 
Central American Federation. By its 
constitution, Tegucigalpa was to be the 
capital, there were to dc two legislative 
chambers, and the Federal CouncO was to 
be inaugurated on February i, 1922. But 
Guatemala and Salvador withdrew. 


GUATBMAIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

In Central America, Guatemala lies south and 
east of Mexico, and Is bounded south by the 
Pacific, east by British Honduras, the Gulf of 
Honduras, Salvador, and Honduras. Area about 
48,390 square miles. Populati<21 estimated at 
2,003,380, about 60 per cent, pure Indians. 

Government end Constitution 
Republic under constitution of 1879^ modified 
18K3, 1887. 1889, 1903, by which legislative 
power is vested in National Assembly and Council 
of State. Members of the Assembly, one for 
every 30,000 inhabitants, are elected for four years 
under universal suffrage. Council of State con- 
sists of thirteen members elected by the Assembly 
or appointed by the President. President is 
elected tot six years. 

Defence 

Military service compulsory between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty. Army when mobilised 
numbers about 83,500 officers and men ; reserve, 
40,300. 

Commerce and laduetriee 
Soil fertile. Chief crops are coffee and sugar. 
Rli'e, maize, bananas, beans, wheat, and potatoes 


also grown. Important trade in mahogany, dye- 
woods, and gum ; cattle ' breeding extensive ; 
mining little developed. Totil Imports (cotton, 
foodstuffs, linen, hemp, jute, paper, com, steel, 
leather) in 1930, £3, 908,940 ; exports (coffee, 
rubber, timber, hides, bananas, sugar), £3,720,381. 

Few good roads; railways aboutt^oo miles; 4,300 
miles of telegraph lines, and 4x6 miles of telephone 
lines. Metno system in force. Currency of paper, 
nickel, and copper; the dollar or peso of 100 
centavos of nominal value of 45.^ 

Religion and Bduoation 

Education free and compulsory between the 
ages of SIX and fourteen. Government schools 
in X920 numbered i,334< University of Guate- 
mala opened 19x8. There are schools for arts 
and handicrafts and a national Conservatoire of 
music. Roman Catholicism prevalent, but there 
is complete religious toleratUm. 


Chief Towna 

Guatemala (capital — population before earth- 

3 uake, December xyiy—January 1918, 90,000), 
turzaltenango (28,910), Cuban (30,770), Totonl- 
capam (28,300). 
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Haiti 

I. Life in the First of the Negro Republics 

By H. Hesketh Prichard 

Author of “ Where Black Rules White " 


S INCE the American occupation 
there have been many changes 
in Haiti, but the character of 
the people remains the siime. 

Haitian life is grafted upon French 
life, and one of the aims of every real 
Haitian is to visit Paris. Thcie can 
be no doubt, even while criticising in 
the friendliest spirit, that the Haitian 
negro is too French — he is apt to overdo 
it. This refers, of course, to the town- 
dweller. In the country districts the 
Iicasants are altogether superior and, 
besides, there are among them no pro- 
fessional or monc3’ed classes, such as 
lawyers and politicians ; all work for 
their living, and gain it from the>soil itself. 

To say that the Haitian is greatly 
attached to his independence would be 
true, yet in ail but name this independ- 
ence is a thing of the past. There is 
always, and always has ^en, in Haiti a 
certain amount of rebellion, and since 
the American occupation certain in- 
dividuals calling themselves cacos " 
have taken to the hills and set authority 
at defiance. They have not^been very 
successful and, according to the author 
of " Roving Through the West Indies," 
six thousand cacos have been got rid 
of, whereas the American casualties 
have numbered four. It is ^id that 
cacoism is now dying out, as, indeed, 
it must die out. 

HooMtjr Brad bjr RctpontibilSlir 

If we consider the character of the 
Haitian, we find the most curious 
inconsistencies. Let us take the case of 
the Government courier. He is simply 
a negro employed in some minor 
Government work, such as sweeping 
out the Post Ofiioe or carrying sacks of 
cofiee to the Custom House. From 
time to time it is necessary, or was a 


niunoy by Ihe lonely forest track which 
lies between Jacin»*l .ind Port au Prince. 
This m(‘ncv was confided to the care of 
the ccmiicr, the small Ciovernment 
soivant to whom 1 lui\e refeiied. In 
piivdte life tiu-* man may have had the 
iiUKSt oli'inontaiy ideas ot honesty, but 
the moment the courier felt liis lespon- 
sibihtN he became a new man, and it is 
a fart that in all the years in which 
that lonely mountain load was used 
not once was tlieie a theft by a courier 
of the money entrusted to him. This 
throws a pt'culiar and giacious light 
upon the Haitian rliaracter. 

Autocratic General OAcera 

Again, let us consider tlic peasant of 
the interior of Haiti. Quite different 
from the tow'n-dwellor,^ the vociferous 
wharfsidc negro, this * peasant is a 
man entirely reliable. In \vandering 
through the int'Tior of the country I 
have stopped at I’arious villages, and 
have had to ask for shelter for the 
night. Never once would my hosts, 
however poor they might be, allow me 
to pay for my entertainment. On 
departing it was usual to make .some 
present, but it had to be given as from 
man to man, and was coasidered in no 
way as a substitute for payment for 
the night's lodging. 

Of course, in considering these rural 
districts one must realize that people 
living there dwelt in the cter-present 
shadow of punishment of the most 
violent kind. 1 remember once enter- 
ing a village where there was a newly 
filled grave. A man had been shot 
that aRcmoon by the orders of the 
General de la Place et de 1^ Commune. 
A cow had been stolen, and suspidon 
feU upon this unfortunate individual. 


Whether or not he was guilty 1 do not 
few yean ago, to send large suma of know— there aecmed to be eonaidtrable 
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HAITI ITS PEOFLE 

doubt upon the point — but lie h^ul been them sprang several Picsidents. There 

shut, and an example made. One of was Joharmis Merisier, a coal-blark 

the natives told me that for many negro ruHn(^ in the Jacrael district, who 

months there would be no fear of afterwards made a bdld and successful 

stealing in that village. tnd for power. This roan could neither 

The general of a village possessed, read nor write, but he succeeded in 

when 1 travelled in Haiti, the absolute carrying on his business very well, for 

right of life and death, although he was what one man wrote he called another 

nominally subject to the President and man to read, and woe betide the wntcr 

Council in Port au Prince Certainly, in who tried to play him a trick ! 

any corusideration of Haitian life one As to the personal life and character 
must not overlook these high-htinded of these autocrats, they were much mixed 

rural grncral.«« who for years have h«id up in politics, and most of them were 

so tiemendous an influence upon the polygamists, having two or three and 

character of their countrymen. From sometimes more wives Thet' i ecci ved 



HAITIAN FOLK WHO FOSTER PRIMITIVE TEN0CNC1B8 

Of the tou) population of Haiti, the ftnt of the negro republlci, about ubiety per cent, la black ; 
the repiainiler conalsU chiefly of mulattoea^ deiceudantc of Oie former FTeuch aetthn, end Buropeana. 
If all accflunts be true, the peauntry of the rural distnct^—dc^te more than a century ol aelf* 
govenuneat—eceio to aboiv a dctcriocating tendency, even to the pobit of lavagery 
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very little pay, and that very iricgu 
larly I beheve £140 was the full pay 
of a general of ^vision and honorar\ 
aide de-camp to the President This 
they never received, but their hands 
were heavy upon the people over whom 
they ruled, and the various villagers 
were put to work for them Still with 
all then faults it was thev 
and the people who 
groaned iiiidir then 
tyrannv who m idi up tlu 
real elm n U i of rural 
Hiiti 

In the towns things is 
I have Slid win difTiiint 
foi while till 1 111 al f,i ni r il 
was a m in jxissi ssin^ iial 
power and w is usu ill\ 
the only giniial 111 his 
district I ii h town 
)>OisiSM d pi I h ips i c oujili 
ot hundriil giiui iN onl\ 
i few of whom li id in\ 
poAci at all Hr list 
possess! d thi 1 ink in<l 
nothing moil It ippi us 
horn an old loiisiilai 
re|X)it that at oni time 
there wtn h 51X) genu ils 
in Haiti *1 ooo riginu iit il 
olhceis iniUi 5<Mipii\ itcs 
This -.tiU of things IS Miy 
t\pica] of the coiintn 
The rank of ginual Ins 
been spicad bioiik ist b\ 
the V arious Pi i suit nts 1 1 
IS given as a it ward foi 
servKis rendtrtd to tin 
Stite in firt it is pvs 
fictly tine to say tint no 
Haitian who h is not att lined tlu i ink of 
gcniral Ins i\en begun to prusixi in 
the Black Ri public 
This IS one of the strongest i haracter- 
istics of the Haitian race They love 
display, they love uniforms, they love 
gold lace The Haitian politician, 
though often a general, is not invariably 
so He may be a lawyer, but he is ofie 
of the few persons who dress their parts 
as politicians Even in that tomd 
atmosphere he wears an enamelled straw 
hat, a froek coat, and black trousers, and 
his life IS one very fuQ of adventure 


A politician in Haiti in the days 
before the American occupation might 
go to benl a minister and wake up to 
hnd that bed surrounded by a number 
of troops, himself borne off to the 
dreadful prison, where he might spend 
the next yeai or two manaclcKl to a wall, 
still in his incongruous garb of straw 


hat and fioik coat In f«ict, visiting 
the piisons of Haiti I ha^e seen several 
such the frock coat aiill pink straw hat 
much the worse for wear, and the 
|X)litical pnsoner at the end of his cham 
beggmg for the filthy food which was 
brought to the prison gates 
One thing certainly has an influence 
on Haitian hfe, and that is the excellent 
rum whidi is made in the oountiy In 
old days there used to be a little hold 
m Pbrt au Prince This was the only 
hotel m the town It was surromided 
by windows with wooden slats, throui^ 



RIVERSIDE LAUNDRY M HAITI 
1 In (liUit iiltii H mil dibcoiufut of Iicr tisk, the unc unnouml »Uin« 
oil wIikIi shi NqiMts iimI the «>tiiiicwhat limited capabilities of this 
iiiithod of clcanifi). clothcK d > not f n i iiic imnt daunt the quiet 
dctiiinmation of the laundrcns 
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TOWN FOUNTAIN AT PORT AU PRINCE 
It must surely be a pleasing thought that under the sun-baked cobbles of this tropical thoroughfare 
cool water hiids its way from the cold depths of the earth to bubble and flow from the refreshing fount. 
I.anguid ladies taking their si^ta In the noonday heat must find this a restful spot as they gase across 
their shaded balconies down into the silent street 
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ILOOKIHO DOWN TKE MAIN STREET IN A PORT OF HAITI 






HOMEi.Y 8CCNC IN THt (If 9t^Km ■ W' ■’fOKf ' Mt MUNOt 
AniMiftlM ptliicfpttbuil#in(i'«ITar(MMlM«t»'tlwiMWMl'iMM>>tttie»llMdi4«idtlwteui« 
Houw. Ob the opoi tunllt spBce bdoce t|M catMnt m«eh hmum ($ tniMetMl, tad tbt colBiiied 
cotioiM of the mgro women, tho briflit (abtki witk whkb llw ftAllB an kmg, and tht aMuty-hoBd 
warm hnpart a pleMiag ImpcnMloii #• of a man of wmfhlatb oolonr, and nwvfmmt 
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HAITI A ITS PEOPLE 

which innunierabie bo>*s used to try Haitians are very touchy. I refer to the 

to steal like jadtdaws. U was quite cult of the Voodoo or Vaudaux. There 

a common thing to be sitting near one is no doubt that the countfy is riddled 

of the windows and suddenly to have a with this strange form of serpent worship, 

black hand snatch at your plate. As which has been brought from Africa by 

early as half-past eight or nine in the the Mondongo negroes. In my day, 

morning it u^ to be thronged with and quite recently, it was easy enough 

politicians and generals seeking their to sec the sacrifice of the white cock, 

morning appetiser, and usually they even in Port au Prince, the capital 

took not one appetiser but many, llien itself. In country districts you could 

they went out into the hot sun and see the sacrifice of the black goat, 

carried on various arguments, returning How deep the roots of Voodoo strike 
before lunch to the nun counter. There into the Haitian life it is impossible to 

was a wonderful lot of spirits drunk in say, but once when 1 was watching a 

Haiti in those days. sacrifice of the white cock there were 





PRINCIPAL STREET IN TWfi CAPITAL OP HA^TI 
Tbr lUspiiMic of Halil haa^niany’iNirt^ open to foreign ooinmcrce. of wbicb- the principal is Port m 
Prince, tlw capital, finely situaMin the south-eastern comer of the GhU of Gonalve. Although well 
laid out snd containing some pretentious modem buildings and five mites of tramway, the town, 
which Ites in aunanny region and is built largely of wood, is fhr from healthy 

The great French' novelist,. Dumas, five generals present ki uniform, and 
had sotne Haitian blood iis fttt veinS) one* of them at least befenged to the 
and cartasnly the quaifty of ftfiigination powerful' rural class, 
is strong in his fellow^mmtrymen. Voodoo also has a growth which is 
They are full of hope to the future, terribly serious, and this is the habit 
If you happen to- mentknn^ let us say, which OHuty of the bfacksn have of 
a particularly fins systesa of reservoiis pmson^ each other and theraii whites 
by whkh some torn yoa refer to is fed who live among them. Ah oust the 
with water, they immediately say : country these are Voodoo priests who 
“Yes, 3 fes; we are to have that algal “ are little but pfotosional poisonesa 
And the cttrioes part of it is that usually Thevsys^ is toutifully stopfer You 
there is tone trutli in tlih. Hs^isfuil hp^e an enemy ;,yiM go to the Voodoo 
of plans, full of hopes in which the priegl ^sid detmuid a pobon; ypu 

l^tiaiid believe, and whkh thqr fhQy arrange that it is given to your enea^. 

expect to see coins to pasg some day. It is'pcobably not a petou wiiidi kib. 

There is oto mbject on toicii I must but it makes ton very 31, dr posgftiy 

oonukieiit, and it is one^upon which aH mad. the nest move lies wirii the 
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ON THE THAE5HOLO OF A VOODOO TEMPLE, HAITI lELAN 3 

A feanome Institution with feanome observances, this Voodoo temple stands for all that Is most 
savafs in certain Haitian negroes who regard this superstitious workliip as mors eoofenial than 
their nominal Catholic faith The Voodoo cult is current in sewcal West Indian Nlands, and its 
“ sacind cites, peeformed by a priest and pnestess, are based n|^ the worship of the green snake 

pouoned man or his relativEs. They not buy that antidote, the victim will 

knoar what has happened, and th^ linger oh or die, so almost invariably 

sedc out the papakri who given the the antidote is bought 

druc^— usually it is easy enough to Many a Voodoo priest makes a fair 
discover him. With him it is a mere income at this btsnness. Of coi^, 

matter of business. He win sell an besides the actual poisoiL there is a 

antidote for about the same sum for certain amoimt of camouflage, by whi^ 

sriikh he sold the original poison, aiid I mean that thoii^ the poisrni dbes-the 

if the rriatives of the poisoned man do injury, the priest nearly always gives 
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cunous bttle balls of wool, or red rags, of newspapers, though most of them 

or some unsavoury mixture in a bottle, have had chequered careers, and have 

to be hung in the thatch of his victim's appeared under many different titles 

dwelling The negroes show great fear when, as often happens, they have l^n 

of these outward signs of the hand of suppressed They generally contam a 

the Voodoo priest, many of them single ^eet of news, about the size of 

being willing to walk round great the London “ Evening Standard " It 

distances in order to avoid passing by is hard to believe that any of them 

spots where such uncanny things are has a circulation much in excess of one 

said to have been placed hundred copies, and how they succeed 

Haiti, while It is ravage, has at the m paying then way will alwavs be a 

town of Port au Pnn' e a certain number m\ster\' It is a cunous fact that the 



LAUNORV WOf^K AS A PENtTgNTIAL TASK fOR HAITIAN EVILDOERS 
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best^known newspaper of twenty years you can always hear the word ** blanc 
ap> was edited by the consul of the hissed after vou. But much as he 
Refmblk of Libc^ the only otho- dislikes the white man, he disHkes the 
Republic in the world, who was yellow man more. No doubt many 
then accredited to Haiti No doubt politicians have oome to ^ front 
the fact of his c^cial position saved solely owing to thdr hiaok sldna. The 
the enterprising editor from some of best class of men therefore do not go 
the difficulties under which his con- into politics, which is left almost 
temporaries worked. No newspaper entirely to the ultra-ncgio element, 
which has not the benefit of a State sub- The Haitian law as foundod upon the 
sidy can flourish in the Black Republic, Code Napoldon, and a great deal could 
and should any editor publish an 3 ^ing be wntten concerning justice as it is 
but very colourless views, he is at once interpreted in Haiti The judges are, 
dragged of! to prison. of course, black, and can generally be 

Haiti has alsrays been a hot-blooded bribed — ^indeed, 1 have never been m a 
rqnibUc, and the number of revolutions country where bribery is so rife as in 
is leg^. Of the first seventeen of her Haiti Almost everybody is bribable. 
Presidents, only one died in power, all even the highest offidals, and you could 
the rest were assassinated, exiled, or not get anything done unless you gave 
sought safety in flight way to the universal custom. 

The Haitian dislikes the white man, In her wars with the Dominican 
and as you wander about the streets Republic, which occupies the other half 



PEACEFUL DEMOCRATS OP THE LAND ** WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE'* 
Haiti has fullerad oontinmUy ftvm fAtcrnal Elaieailoiii ind quands, )ud tfla of both 

HaiU and Santo Domingo » aonuned up in the word* ** a patdiwork of ravotniloiM.'* Sanguinary 
iMunaoilQiia aienow practioally a thing of the past, but the black dtlaena aid aSII waioualy suspicious 
of tba asilatlaas, the aristocracy ofm itepubito, and the rations bstuiWM tham err not amieaMs 

euNiftm* PINs Sfitfsr 
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80RTINQ COFFEE BEANS FOR EXPORT 

shoelSsJtetriJ tlrJiund'lnlTiSliren^ •***"**• 


of the islsjid, Hciiti hfls invaruibly been 
beaten, and the Dominican fiontur has 
been pushed ever forward The counti y 

which was under the French the iichcst 
the most fertile of the West Indies, 
has sunk back into forest In the 
interior of Haiti you wander 

through plantations long since ruined, 
where the coffee bean glows wild, and 
you may see the nuns of many a line 
dwelling of some old Frqnch planter 
The Haitian does not like giand houses, 
he is much happier sitting under a 
shelter of banana leaves than in the 
grand halls of the mined castle of 
U Ferrito, which looks out over 
Cap Haitien in the north 
when I was travelling m Haiti there 
^ere still to be found m the out-of-the- 
way districts some of the jewels which 
w« seized from the old French 
colonists Ohe day a negro offeied me 
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I diamond biooch, for which he asked 
If I Jcmembcr rightly, fifty Haitian 
dollaib, which was the equivalent of 
about £3 I was induced to buy it, and 
one or two other ornaments, and on my 
return to England was surprised to find 
them genuine, and worth considerably 
more than I gave for them But the 
Svnan pedlars have now mvaded Haiti, 
and there is no chance that they have 
left any thuig of this nature I^hmd them 
rhioughout the whole of Haiti they 
wander with their packs and cheap 
ornaments The first of them to come 
probably made a fwtune 
The Haitian negroes enjoyed their 
freedom m Haiti for over one hundred 
years They started with a made 
anintiy, out of uiuch thw drove the 

^wich They had-ti^Mmfore the benefit 

of a nm^ avilinitiMi of the hf^t 
bmd But what has happened since ? 
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OFFICIALDOM IN UNIFORM 
Haiti if remarkable for its uniforms, and hero 
we have General Zephirui, Commander of the 
Omunune of Hinche, in full regimentals 

Th* country bas been allowed to fall 
bMk into forest, and not one- 

twentieth dob great natural wealth 
haw been* dqmRed What the ^ture 


may hold for Haiti, who knows 
But when all has been said that 
can be said against them the fart 
remams that they are a kmdly people . 
to my stay among them I look b^k not 
without pleasure 

As 1 have said, they are very much 
attached to their independence A 
phrase often used in the papers was, 
*'ln Haiti alone a man may show a 
black face without receiving upon it a 
buffet ^ ** But I think the days of 
Haitian independence are over, and the 
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ARCHITECTURAL EYESORE IH MEMORY OF A HAITIAN PRESIDENT 

General Hippolite, to whone memory thin arch wu raised, tras the victorious leader in th# civil war 
of 1 888-89. nia opponent being General Ugltlme. He became Pretident In tbe latter year, and kept 
his office with an absolute authority till bis death In 1898. The Intoription beneath the clock 
and the words “ PaU " and Travail ” on either tower Gidicate the veneintlon felt for his name 


history of those hundr^ years and more 
when it is ivdghed in the balance 'will 
be found wanting. 

The ikaitian people hirVe all t^ de^e 
to do gteat things in this tpoiid for 
themselves and for their country, |mt 
they have not the neoessaiy dtaracler 
to succeed In bringing their imaginations 
to the definite facts of life. Many 


things are begun — ^few are finidied. 
They seem to be cursed with the qnrit 
e^luj^tuallty^ and thereby ^tined 
to faH into the power Of the white man. 
thy t^ty with the United States rat^ 
fied k 19x5, by the Haitian 

Cohgi^, p rotactoiate 

by the former nation, suggests that this 
^has come to pass already. 
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II. Stormy History of the Black Republic 

By Percy F. Martin, P.R.G.S. 

Author of ''Through Fivo Repubbcs of South Amoriei," ole. 


O CCUPYING the western part of 
the large island of ITaiti. or San 
Domingo, one of the four islands 
of the Greater Antilles, lying in the 
Caribbean Sea between Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the Republic of Haiti, since 1915-16 
virtually an American Protectorate, has 
nearly twice the population, although little 
more than one-half the area, of its eastern 
neighbour, the Dominican Republic. 

ne name Haiti, meaning mountainous, 
was riven to the island by its original 
inhautants, the Caribs It was aher<M in 
the fifteenth century, by Columbus, to 
Hispaflola, or Hispaniola, later to Saint 
Domingue, and then ^nto Domingo, 
after the chief port; but the old name 
was revived early in the nineteenth 
century, and is now generally applied 
to the western, and that of &nto Do- 
mingo to the eastern, section of the island. 

The physical characteristics of both 
States are the same, but the climate of 
Haiti, if anything, is more tropical, owing 
to the primonderance of lowlntids. In 
Santo Domingo the mountainous country 
favours a better temperature. 

Probably Haiti, of all the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics, has had the most stormy 
career. For close upon one hundred years 
this State lias proved a cause of anxiety, 
not alone to its immediate neighbour, 
but to the adjacent American continent. 
When discovered 
by Columbus in 
1492, the island 
was divided into 
five States, or 
Cacicats, continu- 
ally ivamng with 
one another. The 
Spaniards put an 
end to thn state 
of affairs by 
slaughtering one- 
lialf of the popu- 
lation, replacing 
them by* negroes 
from AArica, and 
enslaving the other 
half. Until 1630 
the conquerors 
enjewed poasesilon 
nndisCnrbed ; but 
in that year Ftench 
buccaneers and 
free-booteis, des- 
Ujdw tlw 
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secured the country, whkh they named 
Saint Domingue. 

Upon the outbreak of the French 
Revolution (1789), the population, now 
l>ec(>me multi-coloured by reason of inter- 
breeding between the original Indians, 
negroes, Spanish, and French, revolted. 
The National Assembly in Paris granted 
them independent rights, which caused 
friction between the peoj^ and the ooldns 
(French landlords). Tliey called the 
English to their aid, and the latter at the 
end of 1793 took possession of part of the 
island. There were then BngUui, FTench, 
and Spanish settlements; tmt a fredi out- 
break of the emancipatra people, led 
Toussaint I'Ouverture. himseu a slave, 
brought about the ei^laion of both 
Spaniards and English ; the French 
remained in possessk^ 

The National Government in France 
appointed rOuverture governor of the 
island, bnt he was deposed by Napoleon 1 . 
In 1801 General Leclerc, appointed 
governor, arrested rOuverture. aim sent 
him in custody to France, where he died 
in prison. Again the people rose, and the 
French were finally expelled from the 
island. The Haitians proclaimed their 
independence on January i, 1804, when 
blavcry was abolished for the lint time 
in this part of the world. In 1823 the 
Spanish part of the island came under 
^ the administration 
R of Haiti, but in 
1844 separation 
took place, and 
the Spaniards 
rstablimed an inde- 
pendent govern- 
ment, known to-day 
as Santo Domingo, 
or the Dominican 
Republic. 

since thgn Haiti 
has known hardly 
one year’s pobtical 
peace; one Presi- 
dent, Hippolite, 
only has served a 
full term, others 
having either fled 
or me been mur- 
dered. 

Puring the ed- 
mi-niefrations 
of Leooakte* Tan- 
erflde Auguste, 
and mcMVnm. 




r^ATIVE TRADERS AT RORT AU PRINCE 
thou^ tW take their shopping as seriously as other folk, these Haitians convey an Impression 
of unhurried progress as they pam from stall to stall, and there Is ample leisure to stop and be 
included in the imotogniph. A uunter down the market has for them possibilities of gossip and 
meeting neighbours, and an easy Indolenoe is supplied by the tropic beat and surroundings 

demands were made by European Powers year . a revolution pgainst General L^i- 

for pa3rment of the Republic's foreimd^; time brc^e out, t^e minister. Genera^ 

France and Germany were only deterred Lecomte* and several 0ther prominent 

from taking forcible possession oy threats officials participati^. L6gitime fled to 

of the Monroe Doctrine. With a view to London; July, i9ii< 

the protection of American nationals, the Fmijpi Lotions made requests to 
United States landed troops in 1907. their Governments for thh .di^tch' of 

Germany made efforts to take control waimi^ to Haiti« the, cruiser Bremen 

of Haiti, nut again k|r. Roosevelt, as in arriving to protedt German interests, 

the caw of Santo Domi^, intervened, thd French Consul .tVae seriously* wounded. 

In the following y^ middent Nord In August, Generslf pinclnnatus Lecomte 

Alexia was depoaeci And took refuge on trium^ed, became Presided, and the 

hoard a French tndidng-ship. General same monUi was . rscognised fay the 

li^tlme hefaig his sooceasor. United Unitad States. Wilto a few days, hosrr 

SlOte dndhen took, Owt in the pro- ever, Leoomte was husned to oeath m 

eeeW|s, a dii^tciteMtl Mao / betog his palkee, from an w^Moolaan adjacent 

CMWM toHaWn wRtera. la th4 imm, powte^Bifuiiie, 

UM 




Hawaii 


I. Pleasure-Loving Islanders of the North Pacific 

By Richard Curie 

Aatbar of "Into ttit Bnet,** "Wonderlngs : a Book of Travel and RemlniMenc^" ate. 


T he Hawaiian Islands, which now 
rank as a territory of the 
United States of America, are 
a chain of eight inhabited and several 
uninhal^tecl islands lying just within 
the northern tropics of the Pacifk Ocean. 
The iidiabited islands stretch for a 
distance of 380 miles, but if the un- 
inhabited islwds, which have no value 
save for guano deposits and shark- 
fishing grounds, are indudicd, that 
distance is increased by several hundred 
miles. Honohiln, the capital town, is 
about 2,100 imles from San Franasco 
The total area of the inhabited 
islands is 6,651 square miles, divided 


Hawaii, which reaches to 13.805 feet. 
The upper surface of the mountains, 
which IS hidden in snow, is one huge 
mass of lava, and they contain great 
caves, caused by lava flows, whose 
crust formed quickly. 60 feet to 80 feet 
in height and sometimes several miles 
in length 

The pure-bred Hawaiians (often 
called Kanakas in the past), a race of 
almost copper-colourcd people, with 
brown or black hair, whi^ is straight 
or curly, ^and with very large eyes. 
fast dying out There were prol^bly 
about 250,000 of them at the time of 
Captain Cook’s discovery (the navigator's 


as follows ; Hawaii, 
4,2X0 square miles; 
Maui, 728 ; Oahu. 
600 ; Kanat, 547 ; 
Molokai* 261; 
Lauai,i39,Niihau, 
97; Kalmlawe,69. 
Tlie islands are adl 
of volcanic origin 
and contain forty 
vokanic peaks. 
The greatest 
volcano indeed, 


the greatest 
volcano in the 
woirid — 48 that of 
Manna Loa (Great 
Mountain), in 
Hawaii, wl^ is 
13,760 feet high, 
with a bate 

ci i €u nife ieiiceol7S 

miks. It erqpted 
a doaen timet 


bet w een 2832 and 
1907. Actu^the 
l^Ubefl peak in tbo 


is that of 



llountaiii)!^^ 


gMiopcterttisi -- 


own estimate was 
as high as 400,000), 
but the census of 
1832 put the 
number at 130,000, 
the census of 1878 
at 44,000. the 
census of 1900 at 
30.000. and the 
census of 1920 at 
23.700 The reasons 
for this decline 
are various The 
Hawaiian mothers, 
up to recent times, 
took little care of 
their diildren. the 
Islands have been 
ravaged by small- 
|a>x and measles, 
leprosy has claimed 
many victims since 
it was introduced 
from China in 
2853, and drink 
and venereal 
diseases have also 
decimated the 
population. But 
it must be 


vn 
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PREPARATIONS FOR A QARQANTUAN BANQUET 
Luaut are a favourite form of social entertalnmeBt amoiig Jie Hawatlaiis— general feasts to which 
all the participants contribute some of the comestibles. Pigs roasted whole an a standing dish on 
these occasionSf and a native chef and his assistant ans'ben shown cooking one camp-wibo on hot 
stones over a fire made m an earth oven. These luaus an usually i^ttonous orgies 
Pluto, », If. CfemiMb 

remembered that the natives have ^ole modem life of the group. They 
inter-married freely with Europeans are a gay, thriftless, amiable, and 
and other races, and that while the pleasure^loving people, who blend very 
Hawaiian death-rate is the hugest well with other races. The higher class 
in the islands, the part-Hawaiian Hawaiians have become Europeanised 
birth-rate is also the largest. In 1878* in many ways, especially in the matter 
there were only 3.420* part-Hawaiians, of clothes uid so^ usages, but even 
in Z920 there were 18,000. If the they are tenadoos of their own heiittige. 

Hawaiian strain is to survive it will be There is a natmal streak of poetry 
in a mixed form. The total population in the Hawaiians, and this fin^ an 
of the islands is now about 260/xx), of outlet in their tove of flowers— -they 
which Oahu with 124,000, Hawaii wiA have a passion for decorating them- 
65,000, Maui with 36,000, and Kaud selves and their guests with leis or 
with 29,000, are by far the most wreaths of flowers— and in their love 
populous. A strange conglomeration of dancing and music. In f^t, the 
of races inhabits the islands, which have hula, as jOuf native danoe-festivd ^is 
become, indeed, very cosmopolitan, called, is one of Che diief .national 
Apart from the Hawaiians and part- pleasinpes. Bofli sexea are pasmnatdy 
Hawaiians, there are, among others, fond of riding Th^lday 

about 80,000 Japanese, 27,000 Poitu- many gabiee, throwing hito tiie per- 
guese, 23,000 Chinese, 21,600 Fifii^os, formance of them all the emberinoe 
10,000 Americans, 5,500 Porto 'Bkam, of their buoyant natures. Wratling, 
and 2,500 Spaniards. surf-riding, ^lear-tfainwriiig, a kind of 

It is remarkable, considering tUs, bowbphyedwf^atxxmari, andl^^ 
how distinct the Hawaiians have kept riUding are some of their princ^ 
their national customs, and how deeply deUghta TUs hit game adk hr 
hey have impressed what one may medal commeot A noodi tnd^ 
cell their national penoiiaUty upon the dtbiBr of eoibbhgtQiies or dry Rra», Is 
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made down the side of a steep* hSI for a 
distance of perhaps hall a m&; and die 
Ha¥rauans shoot down foswacd 

on a ^edge set on hard-wood runoers 
twelve to fourteen feet long; two to 
three inches deep» and plac^ some 
four inches apast. It is an exciting 
sport and nmses them to the utmost 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

On all their games they gamble 
recklessly, both men and women being 
quite ready to wager everything they 
possess. This proclivity of theks Iot 
gambling has caused much &fiesB 
and is a national failing. 

The Hawaiians of the poorer class 
are largely employed on sugar and other 
plantations. The native dwellings are 
consfruclcd of wood, or ane mere huts 
thatched on the sides, and top with 
grass. Most of the cooldag B done 
outside. Their favoenrite dfeh is poi, 
which is called' *^ona flngjer" when 
thick, and ” two ikiger when thin. 
Pol is made from ^ the taco root boiled 
till soft and then pounded' tsp and mixed 


with water, and allowed to ferment for 
a few days. They are also very fond of 
pork« raw or cooked fi^ sweet potatoes, 
and fruits. In olden days one of their 
chiel delicacfes was a special breed of 
dog fed exclusively on poi. The natives 
stiD dd%ht in hiaus, or feasts^ for wbidi 
different people provide different tl^^, 
and after wfaidi no participator is it 
for any work for senne days. The tabfes 
are spread with fern leaves^ and such 
dishes as poi, fish wrapped in sweet 
ti leaves and cooked in underground 
ovens (or imus), pigs roasted whole, 
a thick flavouring paste made of 
pounded kukni nuts, yams, bread-fruit, 
etc., arc consumed in vast quantities. 

As for clothing, the women, who still 
do much of the work, wear the holoka, 
a kxBe garment with sleeves, reaching 
from the neck to the feet. On their 
hea(fe they wear coloured .handkerc^fe 
orstrawhats. Long ago the general wear 
was bark cloth made from the paper- 
mulberry and . dyed in various colours. 
The Hawaiian language is musically* 
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HAWAIIAN FAMILY QATHER60 TOGETHER FOR DINNER 
Their dwelling li a eomewhat unsubttantul hut with walls and roof of thatch, and their domestle 
equipment, Uae ttor wardrobe, is acantf. But they ore a well favoured said contented family 
party who obviously enjov and thrive upon their frugal fare of poi eaten as it Is cooked, picnae 
taihioa in the open air, and a kmd of natural grace distinguishes both their manner and their m an n e r s 
Pkoio, UiUUneood Pf$$s 5§n>ie» 

soft and seems strangely suited to the Very little is known authentically of 
psychology of the people The Hawaiian the early history of the Hawaiian 

character has, indeed, something child- Islands l^fore Captain Cook discovered 

like about it that is very charming, them ih 1778. He called them the 

\^en work stops at four in the Sandwi^ Islands, after John Montaj^, 

afternoon the Hawaiians begin to taste fourth Earl of Sandwi^, then First 

the full flavour of existence. They are Lord o^ the Adminslty, and that la their 

a histrionic race, and this love of the alternative name to this day. Although 

dramatic finds vent in their liking to Captain Cook wa# killed In Kealakelnia 

present tableaux from their legendary Bay, Hawaii, in the foUowing year, his 

bistoiy. Life is to them a light-hearted industry had already dlsoovoed much 

adair, and the beauty of their islands about the customa of the Idanders. 

and their climate is reflected in their The M HamaHatm, who wm true 

attitude towards the world. Pblynesiant and prabaUy migrated to 
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HAWAIIAN MISS HORNER EATING HER FAVOURITE POI 
Flngtn were made before IbrKa, and are still preferred to any other fanpleipent by the Hawaiiana foe 
the purpose of eating poi The agreeable flavour of this national dish Is located by the gratffled smile 
of this lady who has just pulled out a mouthful from her generous helping; while its nutntive value 
IS attested by the very ample proportions of her still youthful figure 
MolSk R M autHfM 
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' WAIIAN RIDER THE WAVES AND HIS SURF-BOARD - ■ ' 

Hawiiiaas take to the water from lalancy at natiwUly aa young docks, and throughout life are devoted 
to bathing and sporting In the seUi, Sin-ridIng is a favourite pastime of natives of Mb sexes and 
kU ages. Swimming out beyond the break of the waves they get on to their sorf*boards and babrndag 
themselves with astonfrhiog skill are brofght In on me mllen shoutiof and laughing 
PMh, tU m, ChUmM ' 
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DIANA DOES RIDING IN DIVIDED GKIRTE *' 
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Hawaii in the tenth century, were a 
pleasant and supenor race as Captain 
Cook found them — ^his murder at their 
hands was almost in the nature of a 
deplorable accident — ^but their religion 
and taboos were attended with hideous 
cruelty. 

Religion required human sacrifices, 
and the breaking of taboos, which were 
often trivial — for example, women were 
not allowed to eat bananas, coconuts, 
pork, turtle, and certain kinds of fish — 
was followed by death But there were 


chiefs, who were much superior in 
physique to me ordinary people, were 
divided into three classes. The first 
consisted of the royal family and its 
connexions, the second of the hereditary 
governors of islands and other such 
exalted officers, the third of village 
headmen, rulers of distiicts, and so on 
When Captain Cook arrived it seems 
that the islands were split up into three 
kingdoms — Hawaii, Oahu, and Maui. 
King Kamehamcha of Hawaii (1736- 
1819) conquered the other two kingdoms 



PRELIMINARY MOVEMENT OF A HAWAIIAN DANCE 
The island of Hawaii offers a variety of colourful amusement, but none so whole-heartedly enjoyed 
as the dance. Clothed chieflv in flowers and foliage, with anklets, necklets, and wieaths of hving 
sweet-smelling blossoms, the native women sway gracefully to and fro, their seductive dances 
being well In keepmg with the rachantment of the idyllic surroundings 
PMo, X. M, CluUtrhuek 


in Hawaii two cities of refuge, where 
murderers and taboo-breakers were safe, 
and to which old people and children 
used to retire dunng war-time. The 
Hawaiians believed in a second soul 
and in ghosts. They had four principal 
gods — ^besides many lesser ones — and 
those were ; Kane, father of men and 
founder of the world ; Kanaloa, his 
brother ; Ku, the cruel one ; and Lono, 
to whom the annual New Year games 
were dedicated. 

The form of government was an 
absolute monarchy— -it was death fen* 
a common man to stand even at the 
mention of the king’s name — ^and the 


and became king ot the whole group 
He made two Americans his adWsers, 
encouraged foreign trade, grew rich, 
and consolidated his position. His son, 
Kamehameha II., was a friendly, mild- 
mannered man, but he had not the 
energy of his father, and he and his 
wife died from measles during a visit 
to England in 1825. It was during his 
reign, in 1820, that American missionaries 
start^ their work in the islands, and 
it is curious to note that in 1825 the Ten 
Commandments were acknowledged as 
the basis of Hawaiian law. 

Kamehameha III. ruled from 1825 till 
1854. A constitution was promulgated 
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‘‘DANCING’S A TOUCHSTONE THAT TRUE SEAUTY TRIES” 

Dandng, 'music, and flowers are the three things dearest to the heart of the Hawaiians, and all three 
are gratified in the hula or native dance. These girls are waiting to take their place in the dance. Their 
costume, of grass and leaves and blossoms, displays their shapely limbs yet suggests nothing of 
inunodesty. but rather the elusive beauty that belongs to water nymphs and dryads 
PMo, R. M. Ctuti0fbuek 
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“BEAUTY FAIR IN HER FLOWER" 

The bounteous kind of handsomeness possessed bv Hawaiian 
women generally is well exemplified m this native belle, together 
with the intelligence and the mildness of temper that make her 
people the most likeable of ail the Polynesians 


111 1840 and the legislature 
met for the first time in 
1845 A new constitution 
was promulgated in 1852 
Kamehameha IV. ruled 
Irom 1854 till 1863, and 
his brother, Kamehameha 
V, from 1863 till 1872 
A third constitution was 
promulgated in 1864 
Lunalilo, a grandson of 
Kamehameha I , reigned 
from 1872 till 1874, and 
he was succeeded by 
Kalakana, who longed to 
enlarge his dignity and 
sought to obtain the 
primacy of the Pacific. 

A queer sort of 
visionary, Walter M 
Gibson, was his Prime 
Minister fiom 1882 till 
1887, and the discontent 
of the islanders pre- 
cipitated itself into a 
revolution duiing the 
latter yeai through the 
discovery that the king 
had accepted two bribes 
of ?75.ooo and $80,000 
for the assignment of an 
opium licence. This 
revolution was successful: 
the king signed a proper constitution 
and dismissed his unpopular minister. 
However, it was not long before he was 
again intriguing, and it was perhaps 
fortunate that he died in San Francisco, 
whither he had gone for his health, in 1891. 

He was succeeded by his sister, 
Liliuokalani, who foolishly attempted 
to force another constitution on her 
people. The Americans stepped in to 
save the lives and property of American 
subjects, and a Republic was declared 
in January, 1893, over which Sandfead 
P. Dole became President. He was 
the onljK Feesident Hawaii ever had, 
for on Aug. X2, 1898, the islands were 
fbnnalfy annex^ to the United States. 
Since then peace has taken the place of 
turmoil, and it may safely be said that 
few more successful attempts at 
oblonusng have been adiievad than 
IhefDieeBBfiicnt of the Hawaiian Itirods 


by the Umted States The first sight of 
the Hawaiian Islands from the sea gives 
one no true idea of their deep appeal 
There is something desolate in the view of 
these immense mountain& descending 
sharp to the water's edge and tipped 
with snow or clouds But inland there 
is enchanting and ever-changing 
beauty, and there are wonderful scents 
of stephanotis, ginger, and plumaiia. 
The rocks are covered with creepers ; 
flowering shrubs, such as hibiscus, 
abound; waterfalls are ntdnerous; and 
view upon view opens out with majestic 
loveliness and exotic ^lendour. 

Hawaii itself, altho^h it has no 
town bigger than Hilo with its 10,000 
inhabitants, is not onfy by far the 
largest of the islands, but by far the 
most attractive. It offers endless 
variety of scene and almost endless 
vssiety of climate. Its volcanoes are 
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among tlie wonders of the world — the 
crater of Kilauea, for instance, has a 
circumference of dght miles— and when 
the lava is flowing there are sights, 
more especially in the dark, of in- 
expressible strangeness and beauty. 
The lava will spout up in fountains a 
thousand feet high and will flow in 
streams, sometimes a mile and a half 
wide, at a speed of ten miles an hour. 


In Kapiolani Park, Honolulu possesses 
a fine open ^moe of 125 acres, where 
flowering trees and palms may be seen 
to exquisite advantage. 

The Hawaiian Islands possess prac- 
tically no indigenous mammals, and they 
are also singularly free from snakes, but 
they have wonderful birds in their forests 
and wonderful fish around their shores 
and in their coral bays. The hiost 



HAWAII UNDER THE PAINTED ORIEL OP THE WEST 
Over the wind-ruffled water, for a moment lightened by the last rays of the sun ere advancing clouds 
bring with them the dusk of niglit, the lonely boatman plies his solitary paddle. The frail outrigger 
skims the surface to where, beyond the palm-frmged stnmd. lights gleam and wink from the windows. 
The last bird flutters to roost, somewhere a brown girl sofUy laughs, and from the distance comes 
the throb and cry of a eukalm 


These will spread out, gradually forming 
poob and lakes, over which gleams and 
spurts of fire play mysteriously in 
the night. 

Honolulu, the capital town in Oahu, 
IS an up-to-date city of 83,000 people, 
with electric tramways and mocbm 
buildings. It lies along the shore on a 
level strip of land about a mile broad 
and seven miles long, and extends back 
into five valle3rs amid hilb that rise to 
nearly 4,000 feet. Private gardens 
line the streets and the houses have 
eadi their vine-clad verandas, called 
canab, which are almost more used for 


famous birds are probably the mamo, 
now very rare and seldom found ouxside 
of Mauna Loa, and the iiwi, a song bird. 
It was from these two birds respectively 
that the royal cloaks of yellow feathers, 
tipped with scarlet feathers— of which 
examples may be seen in the British 
Museum — ^were made. Such coats are 
now of fabulous value. There are in 
the islands no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of land-snail and five hundred 
varieties of beetle, eighty per cent, of 
which last are unlmown ebewhere. 
As for plants there are something like 
a thousand species, including seventy 


living in than the houses themselves, kinds of seaweed, which the natives use 
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BRINQINQ ASHORE THE HARVEST OF THE BLU^ PACIFIC 
The lone roll of the ground swell aids the Hawaiian fisherman to beach his well-laden outrigger. The 
waves that can sweep and tower and crash like charging cavalry upon these sun-lit sands are heie 
but gentle helpmates to these swarthy toilers of the sea with their bronse skins agjeam with the wet. 
Soon the shore will bear glinUng heaps of silver fish, and the catcher will get his due 



TWO DUlBKY BtftENS 01^ THE HONOLULU SHORE 
Steel guitan with sir wfaes and smaller four-stilnged eukaleles are the best known of Hawaiian musical 
instruments. The jdiotoaraph diows a form of duet with the first. One player plucks out the melody 
while the other* holding her instrument across her knees and pressing down the wires with a steel 
bar, thrums an accompaniment A plectrum will be noticed on tlw thumb of the accompantat 
FMWi JL M. CMUfHck 
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FAMILY HAPPINESS SHELTERED IN HOUSES THAT LOOK LIKE HAYSTACKS 
Gn» hnts bln this are tending to dis^ipear from tb« Hawaiian Islands, and are now found cmly in out-of the wav places Poor though these homes are there is 
httle squalor abont than, for all the cooking is done outside, so that no fireplace is needed indoors, and all ^he lueak are taken m the open air. Thus the hut is 
virtuany only the family domutory, sufficiently ventilated by the doorle s apcitore at <Mie end 
Pketo, R 3t Clutterbuek 
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.IS ii ri'lish. The forests contain many miles of railway. There arc also 650 
varieties of trees. The islands arc miles of sugar plantation railway, 
not rich in minerals, though they The H.awaiian islanders arc out- 
contain deposits of pumice, sulphur, wardly. at least, the most adaptive of 
gypsum, and alum, and it is from people, and it is that, added to their 
agriculture that they have grown natural intelligence and mildness, which 
prosperous. Certain crops do remark- has enabled them to accept civilization 
ably well, and, indeed, sugar, which is with so good a grace. They are a 
the main crop (it was first planted tolerant people, and so long as they are 
there in 1835), yields from thirty to permitted to enjoy their island-life 
forty tons an acre, which is a world's without undue interterence they are, 
record. Coffee, tobacco, rice, and sisal perhaps, rather indifferent about abstract 
of fine quality are also grown, and ideas on liberty. This they own quite 
bananas are even reared amid the lava sufficiently in fact not to bother end- 
of the hill-sides. Pineapple cultivation Icssly about it in theory, 
and the canning of pines have made They are a finely built race — many of 
great progress. The tins for the the women in particular are handsome 
canning aie made locally, and one in a large, bounteous sort of way — and 
factory is in a position to turn out their zest for life is keen. They belong 

100.000 tins in an hour. to the , happy races of the earth, and 

Under the monarchy a complicated existence has been made easy for them 

system of land tenure prevailed through the natural richness of the soil 
throughout the islands, but this has and the sea. If. as a body, they have 
1x:en simplified and brought more into neither the' intelligence nor the vigour 
line with modern requirements. There of the Maoris, a people of Polynesian 
are 1.850,000 acres of private lands, stock in New Zealand, tliey are never- 

876.000 acres of Crown lands, and theless far ahead of most Polynesians. 

830.000 acres of Govenunent lands. Indeed, if we regard life mainly as an 
The islands have been made accessible experiment in enjoyment, the Hawaiians 
by many fine roads, and in the four must be ranked among the most 
principal ones there are, besides. 350 favoured peoples on this planet. 
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Hejaz 

I. Life in the Holy Places of Islam 

By Edmund Candler 

Author of “ The Mantle of the East ’ 


T he Arabs speak of their country 
as El Jezireh, or '* the Island,’* 
a >^OTd that also denotes a 
peninsula. As a matter of fact, Arabia 
is in everything, save in the strict 
geographic sense of the word, an island, 
for the northern deserts cut it off from 
commerce with the outside world. It 
is a country difficult ol access to the 
stranger on all sides, by reason of its 
inhospitable approaches. Large areas 
are unmapped and unexplored. The 
southenv desert, the Ruba cl khali, as 
the Arabs call it, or *' Abode of Empti- 
ness-,*' interposes such a barrier of 
uncompromising sterility between the 
coast and the interior that there is no 
record of it ever having been traversed 
by man. Broadly speaking, the whole 
of Arabia is almost rainless and niggard 
of vegetation, and contains no perennial 
streams^ only the wadis (valleys, gulleys 
or ravines) fertilised by intermittent 
torrents and dry for the greater part 
ol the year. 

A Vm» ** Abode of EmpciiM’* 

The desert is generally hilly or un- 
dulating. A joamey across the 
peninsula will take one over gravelly 
plains, vnde stretches of deep sand 
forced by wind pressure into high 
billows and hummocks that loom like 
mountains in the mirage; soft dune 
country, and patches of hard fissured 
lava or scoriae overlaying mountains 
and plain. The rare oases of Central 
Arabia are found in the wadi basins 
where there is ground water, or in land 
which receives a precarious drainage 
from mountain chains. Oman in the 
east and Yemen in the south, which 
receive a certain precipitation from the 
monsoon, alone have sufficient periodic 
rains, while in the *' Empty Abode*' 
the rainfall docs not amount to more 
than an inch in five years. An image 


of the desolation of the peninsula may 
be conveyed statistically in the state- 
ment that it is a country of a million 
and a half square miles, which only 
contains five inland settlements import- 
ant enough to fall within the category 
of towns. 

Mytteriooa Mccet't Infinite Lure 

Mecca and Medina, the Holy Cities 
of Islam, Sanaa, the headquarters of the 
Imam of Yemen, and Hail and Riadh, 
the capitals of Ibn Raschid and Ibn 
Saad, the kings of northern and southern 
Nejd, these are cities of romance which 
most travellers have dreamed of enter- 
ing, but in which few have set foot. The 
physical barriers to a journey in Arabia 
are considerable, yet they are small 
beside the social, religious, and political 
exclusiveness of the town-ored Arab 
and the Bedutn's cult of brigandage 
and assassination. Mecca and Medina 
are fanatically guarded, yet they have 
been penetrated by more £un>pcans 
than Sanaa, Riadh and Hail, though 
the command of the Prophet that no 
unbeliever should set foot in the sacred 
teiritory has been interpreted by his 
followers in its strictest and most literal 
sense. Mecca, to cmplov the Mahome- 
dan word, is ** haram," a term which first 
implies '* unlawfulness," and then in 
the natural sequence of as.sociaiions 
" sanctuary." To visit it at least once 
in a lifetime is the sacsed obligation 
of every Moslem ; for the Kafir, or 
infidel, to be detected within the 
precincts means death at the hands of 
the faithful. 

Thus Mecca has become the pivet 
and locus of Islam. The city prescribes 
the physical and spiritual orientation 
of every Moslem. Millions of heads 
arc bowed towards it at the hour of 
prayer. The dead are buried with their 
feet towards the Holy City, ready to 
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HUSSEIN, FIRST KING OF HEJAZ 

Of Araliinii princely blotxl. Grand Shenf of Mecca and hereditary 
custodian of the Noly Cities of Mecca and Medina, Hus*eih 
Ibn Ali proclaimed the independence of Hejaz mnd assumed 
the title of king in 1916 


So to the European 
Mecca has become the 
mpreme adventure of 
travel. To the fascination 
Df the desert is added the 
gfreatcr fascination of the 
perilous transgression of 
bounds. The Arab 
proverb. *' Voyaging is 
Victory,'* is often quoted 
by pilgrims on the road. 
To the unbeliever who 
accompanies them at the 
lisk of his life the saying 
is more than a pious 
commonplace. For in the 
company of the faithful 
he must keep a vigilant 
watch on himself. Any 
lapse of ritual, w’hetber 
in social or religious 
observance, as in drinking 
a glass of water, in 
greeting a wayfarer or 
in gesture or attitude 
during prayer, would be 
certain to arouse suspicion. 
Islam is as much a free- 
masonry as a religion, and 
the prescribed ceremonial 
the daily routine is 
not easy to acquire. There 
.irr* cdtain distinctive 
habits, formalities, and 
jx'ciiliariiics of dress by 
which Mwlcins know one 
another. Then there is 
always the danger of being 
recognized by pilgrims who 
may have known one at 
other times and in other 


spring up facing the Prophet at the first 
note of the trump of doom. It has lent 
such an inflection of body and spirit to 
the faithful that we in the West, in 
conceiving a pilgrimage, borrow from 
it our metonymic hea^nes and speak, 
quite reverently, of the Mecca of 
golfers, or gourmets or gamblers, 
though we never speak of the Jerusalem, 
the Benares, or the Budh Gaya of folk 
who are <kawn irresistibly by any 
magnet. The influence of Mecca in the 
mere physical orientation of humanity 
is seomd only to the Pole Star. 


scenes. The Moslem who discovers the 
infidel in the Holy Places merits honour 
and reward, whereas one detected in 
conniving at the sacrilege would be 
likely to receive short ^i^t. 

To few Europeans has it fallen to be 
carried along with the tide of humanity 
that is borne every- year in the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. There is no record 
of a professed unbeliever who has 
entered the city, and it is quite certain 
that if any have entered none has 
returned. To the European who is not 
a Mahomedan two ways only are open : 
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he must profess Idam or go disguised. 
The first way is easy, but there is little 
glamour in it, and none<if Ifae challenge, 
the demand for courage and aesomce- 
fulness which lends the adventuie its 
appeal. The pilgrim would dnd iamsdl 
a despised renegade, allowed to nove 
among tthe faithful on sufferance, ^ed 
upon, iljke object of suspkioa and 
contempl. 

To travel in disguise as a Moslem 
and take the extreme nsk — assassination 
m the case of exposure — is the adventur- 
ous course. Xot more than a dozen 
Europeans, apart from bom Moslems 
or apostates, have been known to reach 
Mecca dunng the last hundred years, of 
whom four were Engli^men. Of these 
-only Sir Richard Burton and Major 
A J. B. Wavell have left any record of 
their experiences Burton's “ Pilgrim- 
age to Meccah and Medinah is the 
classic of travel in the Hejaz Wavell's 
modest narrative A Modem Pilgrim 
m Mecca" records an equally daring 




journey. It is a IsEle carelessly told, 
as publication was an -aftesthought. 
Nevertheless, it fffmm widi colour .and 
human interest. Bmtoii travelled alone, 
Wavell with two Ifaiem •eonfedearates, 
a Mombasa Swahili and n Europeanised 
Arab of Aleppo doimdled in Beifin. 
The Hejaz is the most dangerous and 
difficult point wliidi a Eurepean 
can enter Arab^ The system of 
espionage is an effective bander to all 
who have not learnt to impersonate an 
Oriental on an Oriental stage. The 
Asiatic is inquisitive, and one must 
avoid the risk of meeting pilgriirs 
from the country to which one is 
supposed to belong. It is best to 
appear as a vagabond. In Egypt, 
Burton chose the part of a wandering 
Dervish, a character assumed by 
Moslems of all ranks, ages, and creeds, 
and, what is more, one to which much 
remissness in ceremony and politeness 
is forgiven. But before leaving for the 
Hejaz he abandoned the Dervish's 





vaNOaRd OF nui.Y WATER FROM HAQAR’8 WELL 
Mahomedan tradition says that it was at the well Zem-Zem that Hagar drew water for Ishmael. and 
that later the well was covered up and only rediscovered by Mahomet’s grandfather Now enclosed 
in a vaulted building within the Mosque at Mecca, its tepid waters are credited with healing powers. 
They are also supposed to cheke Christians, while washing away the sins of true believers 
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PIOUS MOSLEMS OATHEHfeU Al THE '^OURBAR OP QOO** 
lueBMjr iiiVimi^ b te tpecta^ of the vMt confCMattoiii that eiMiDUe for wonhip k Uia 
OotlMdio whitelbiaiBs, tfaqr fMo the Kuhe In the centre of the Ifbiq^and led 
by an bum, bendydewey In prayer, kneel and ibe with him. and with one ImpSiebow to the 
Vraond, every brow pmed to the aMrUe Safi that pave the oourtyaid 

gown, tboogli not die diaracter <ji mspkkm. No refaearang of one’s part 
vagianL Wavell,wliode 9 cribedliiniaelfas is a safeguard against accidents 
one ^ bin Mu h a mm ad, a subject of diese. The traveller may be a bom 
Zanzibar, ran greater ri^ of detection actor and a competent Orientalist, bo^ 
in adopting for his country a district in to be at home in the character he ha 
adiidi he was known. More than once adopM he must know how to oah 
he felt he was on the point of bdng freely wi^ Modems, to attend cere 

unm&jked. He describes how at Mina moides in and out of the mosque, tc 
three Mombasa Swahilis, who he believed accept and return hospitality and 
would have denounc^ him, looked salutations, to finger his losaiy snd 
straight into his tent, but were blinded adjust hk dress without making mis* 
by the morning sun falling directiy on takes. One cannot leant to pass in* 
their 63^, and so passed on without conspicuously among Moslems without 
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making Moslem acquaintances and 
friends, and this means, hoA^ever dis 
aplined or observant or vigilant one 
may be, that there is always the danger 
of ^scoveiy through recognition B^h 
Burton and Wavell changed their 
identity on the road, but with embarrass 
mg consequences that puisued them 
throughout the journey Baraar 
rumours" as Burton obseived, fly 
quicker and hit harder than newspaper 
paragraphs '* 


The penis of the spunous Had] are 
probably greater to-day than ever they 
were A new danger has arisen smee 
Burtons time through the S3rstem of 
attaching special guides to pilgrims 
of different nationalities These **muto- 
wifs, as they are called, regard 
travellers from their own particular 
provinces as their prey, study their 
dialects and idiosyncracies, and know a 
great deal too much about their pedigrees, 
antecedents and connexions Like all 






WOMEN OF HEJAZ KNEAOINO DOUGH F-C ciK A 1 


They seem amused by the phoCc^apher's iiitcrebt in thtir 
rnonal times and so olgi " ' " * 


^ i| l I work fioin imme 

ilgnifled by usportance and association thit it has i,i\ ill \ 1 1 \ word lady ” 

to the English language The bread these women are inik ng ib unleaicmd a simple mixture oi 
coarsely ground gr^ moistened with water and km a led by hand iiid baked in a crude oven 
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exploiters of pilgrims, they are singularly 
adhesive and difficult to shake off. Yet 
to go the round of the Holy Places in 
their company means encountering the 
very folk it is most essential to avoid. 

The modem European pilgrim to 
Mecca or Medina would do well to hit 
on some stratagem to dissociate himself 
from the mutowifs.*' The safest plan, 
perhaps, would be to discover a place 
of derivation which one shared with 
no one else. The Arabs and Turks are 
so abysmally ignorant of geography 
that a pilgrim might invent a language 
and country for himself, and gain 
admission to Mecca as the subject of a 
kingdom that did not exist. The 
language difficulty, as a matter of fact, 
is not so great as is generally supposed. 
It is the least of the obstacles to be over- 
come. Owing to the multitudinous 
dialects of Arabic, and the number of 
communities .scattered all over Asia and 
Africa, who call themselves Arabs, but 
have no claim to the title, peculiarities 
in accent excite little attention. The 
Hadj is cosmopolitan in its confusion of 
tongues. 

By Train or C«rav«a to Meoca 

Mecca and Medina lie in the province 
of the Hejaz, tliat narrow strip of 
territory in the west of Arabia bordering 
the Red Sea. In Turkish maps it is 
painted green, the Prophet's colour, 
though why green should be the symbolic 
hue of the brown and tawny wildernesses 
that make up nine-tenths of the territory 
of Islam it is difficult to say. The 
Hejaz is only less barren than the 
" Abode of Emptiness.” for the monsoon 
current does not penetrate so far north 
as Jeddah. Mecca is a fire-pit. It is 
completely shut in by hills, and its 
bare and rcKky background, which 
precludes any breeze, retains and reflects 
the heat all night Rain only falls once 
or twice a year, and then in torrential 
downfalls, which sometimes flood the 
city to the depth of several feet and 
inundate the Mosque. 

The Hejaz railway takes the bulk of 
the pilgrims now as far as the terminus at 
Medina, a journey of four days, though 
many of the pious and conservative 


Moslems of the old school still march 
all the way under the Emir-el-Haj, 
the commander of the pilgiimage. 
The Egyptian caravan passes by Sinai 
and Miffian to Yembu, and thence to 
Mecca or Medina. The Bagdad caravan 
leaves the Euphrates at Najaf or 
Smawah. and crosses the desert to the 
oasis of Hail, and thence to Medina. 
An alternative route is by Koweit on 
the Persian Gulf through Qasim. Wavell 
arrived at Medina by the Hejaz 
railway from Damascus, Burton by 
caravan from Yembu, whither he sailed 
in a pilgrim boat from Suez. 

Medina and the Prophet'i Tomb 

Thus both travellers began the Hadj 
at Medina, which to the stranger is the 
more dangerous city of the two. During 
the pilgrimage season the risk of 
exposure is less in Mecca, where the 
crowd is so packed that anyone with a 
fair knowledge of Arabic and Moslem 
ceremonial stands a good chance of 
passing unnoticed. J^ss than a third 
of the pilgrims go on to Medina, as a 
visit to the Prophet's tomb, though 
meritorious, is not essential in the Hadj. 
The Medani, consequently, is more 
suspicious and inquisitive, the mutowifs 
of the city are more difficult to evade. 
Moreover, at Medina there would be 
less chance of escape after detection on 
account of the greater distance to the sea. 

Outer BarbirieM Who Live by Plunder 

The Beduins of the Hejaz are notori- 
ously the most predatory cutthroats in 
Arabia. They have little commerce 
with the towns, which aie independent 
of them, and subsist almost ^clusively 
on plunder; manual labour they con- 
sider degrading. The pilgrims have 
reason to hate and fear them, and to 
the town-bred Arab they are ” outer 
barbarians.” They hang on the skirts 
of caravans and pick off stragglers, 
sniping them at two or three hundred 
yards, and, when they make a hit. 
galloping in to plunder their victim. 
Even the short journey of 55 miles from 
Jeddah to Mecca is insecure in spite of 
the protecting blockhouses with their 
arm^ garrisons at frequent intervals 
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. HOMEWARD BOUND FW** 'T^bv th. 

Tb~.«W nat beaatilul, she has grace ol agure deyeto fed b y ^ 
Emm custom ot catryliig wato hS 

not to be hidden by the sombre draperies that cpvelop her 
fr^ni he^ to foot 

on the road. The train from Mecca to 
Medina is infested with thieves. The 
Hejazi Beduins are frankly plund^ers, 
and murder is merely the preliminary 
to pillage. Of pure race, they have 
kept their blood uninixed for centuries 
and boast of their nobility, though they 


display nothing of their 
iinccstraal qualities except 
'* greed of gain, revenge- 
fulness, pugnacity, and a 
frantic kind of bravery, 
displayed on rare 
occasions.'* 

These Beduins are not 
good Mahomedans. Only 
in extremities are they 
known to pray. Nor is it 
religious fanaticism that 
makes them hostile to 
foreigners so much as fear 
of political penetration. 
Also the intrusion of the 
infidel in their forbidden 
Holy Places touches their 
pride. The first Beduin 
who caught sight of the 
Frank's hat, Burton 
remarked, would not deem 
himself a man if he did 
not drive a bullet through 
the wearer's head. They 
are always looking out 
for spies. To be seen 
sketching is to mn the 
risk of assa.ssination. They 
regard pen and paper with 
the greatest suspicion. 
Burton was nearly 
betrayed by a sextant. 
He used to cut up his 
sketches into squares, 
number them, and hide 
them in the tin canisters 
that carried his medicines. 

Rarely does a Hadj 
return from the pilgrim- 
age without some story 
of an encounter with 
the Beduins. The Turkish 
garrison, when the Hejaz 
was nominally a province 
of the Ottoman Empire, 
was never able to subdue 
the Arabs. When Burton 
entered Medina, in 1853, the Yembu cara- 
van with which he travelled was held up 
by the Beduins outside the city, pd only 
permitted to proceed on condition that 
its escort of aoo horses retired to their 
barracks. His caravan was attacked 
again two marches before Mecca, and 
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suffered many casualties 
Wavell, fifty years later, 
entering Medina by the 
Hejaz railway, found the 
city in a state of siege ; 
desultory fighting con- 
tinued during the whole 
of Ills stay. 

It IS the lurking presence 
of the Bcdtims, the human 
fauna of the wilderness, 
haunting the rocks and 
wadis, and appearing as if 
by magic out of the arid 
Itvel steppes to waylay 
the traveller, that lends 
\idbian travel its sense 
of danger and fascination. 

In solitary journeys the 
stimulus of the desert is 
even greater than with a 
caravan It is with a 
feeling of awe and 
exhilaration that the . ^ 
traveller rides out of the 
last palm-fringed village 
into the illimitable 
desolation beyond. The 
sense of the desert is upon 
him, the embracing, 
soothing spirit of uncon- 
hnedness which breathes 
out of those boundless 
wastes, too real, too awful 
for monotony. 

Folk living in green 
countnes are apt to think 
of the desert as flat and 
featureless ; in reality 
there is httle sameness in 
it, and the monotony, 
such as it is, only 
stimulates theimagination 
wth the sense of great ^NiaMAi 
distances overcome. AmemtiMof 
Burton has noted in the i nany,^ cvwi ft 
desert how every Might ® 

modification of form or 
colour rivets observation. The senses 
sharpened, and the perceptive 
faculties, prone to sleep over a confused 
shifting of scenery, act vigorouslv when 
exdted by capability of emofadng 
de^ And if there is any 
monotony In the scene it is dispdledby 


hNIUMATIC WOMAN IMPENETRABLY VEILED 
AmcmtiM of life are few in the arid Hejaa and the dlacomforto 
many, even Ux the indlgenoas population. An occa i l on a l walk 
abroad can bring little in the way of recreation to the veiled 
women gliding along the torrid streete 


the mirage. However colourless and 
flat the earth may be, there is always food 
for imagination in the air. Apart from 
the luikiDg Beduin, there is material 
in a day's joum^ in the desert for 
a thooMnd and one romances. A 
desert journey Miould be undertaken 
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in early winter or spring. In summer 
the heat is insupportable. Happily, the 
Had] is an ordeal prescribed for the pious 
Moslem only once in a lifetime. The 
pilgrimage must be performed in the 
first ten days of the Last month in the 
Moslem lunar year ; thus he can choose 
his season in the revolving cycle, the 
dates of the successive pilgrimages 
differing by about a month in our solar 
year. The Moslem, however, generally 
chooses his hour and year as the spirit 
moves him. He is not providently 
bound by seasons. The Had] may faU 
in January or August, but the influx 
of pilgrims vaiies very little. In the 
summer the desert is a fiery furnace. 
The heat is staggering. The ground 
scorches one’s feet. The sun, when it 
is strong, is the most relentless enemy 
that man can have. And in visiting 
the Holy Places the pilgrim must 
uncover^. His back and head, it he is 
not a Beduin, will be raw and blistered 
from exposure to the sun. 

The Supreme Moment in Moslem Life 

When all the hardships, dangers, and 
difficulties of the journey are passed, 
and the pilgrim approaches Mecca or 
Medina, his imagination is overawed, 
his feelings are too strong for speech. 
He walks with his eyes, as the Arab 
says. A hush falls over the caravan. 
There is no longer any touting, singing, 
or discharge of muskets. Soon he.wfll 
be in the holy Presence, the mystery 
towards which he has turned his face 
five times daily at the hour of prayer 
throughout his life. “ 0 Allah 1 ” he 
cries, as he approaches Medina. '* This 
is the Haram (sanctuary) of the Prophet ; 
make it to us a protection from heU-fire, 
and a refuge fr^ eternal puniriiment. 
Oh, open the gates of thy mercy, and 
let us pass through them to the land 
of joy!" 

Medina is seen from afar, but Mecca 
lies in a deep and narrow valley, so 
completely hidden on the seaward ride 
that the sudden revelation of it to the 
jaded and weary pilgrim must be the 
most dramatic moment of his life. 

"O Allah r* he cries at the first 
glimpse of the Mosque of the Prophet 


“ Verily this is thy safeguard and thy 
sanctuary. Whosoever entereth it, he 
shall became secure." . 4 

Before entering the Haram, or the 
sacred circle, marked by pillars, that is 
drawn round Mecca, the pilgrim must 
discard his turban and sandals and put 
on the ihram, two cloths of soft pure 
white, the one worn round the waist, 
the other over the shoulders. This is 
the obligatory garb of the Had], and 
ensures that all enter God's house in a 
uniform spirit of humility, undis- 
tinguished by any mark or badge of 
rank or privilege. His first office is the 
tauf, or circumambulation of the 
Kaaba (Arabic, " Ka*bah "). 

**The Mott Stored Spot on Barth'* 

The Kaaba, the Holy House in 
centre of the Beyt Ullah, or House of 
Ullah, is to the Moslems the most sacred 
spot on earth, the klbla, or pivotal 
point, to whidi every worshipper turns 
when pra 3 dng. It has made Mecca the 
navel of Ae world, the parent city, the 
mother of towns. The Kaaba was an 
object of veneration in pre-Islamic days. 
According to the Arab l^end it was 
buill by Adam in the likeness of a 
house he had seen in Paradise before 
the fall. It was rebuilt after the Flood 
by Abraham and Ishmael and recon- 
secrated to the service of the true God. 
Afterwards the Meccans became idol- 
worshippers, until Mahomet conveyed 
to them the message of Islam and 
purified their temple of its abominations. 

SatitfiotSoD of tho Dotiro of the Heart 

The first sight of the Kaaba evokes 
awe and wonder and ecstasy and tears ; 
the thought of it kindles an inward 
flsune in men's hearts in distant parts 
of ^e earth. In the pilgrims' fancy, the 
rustling of the Kisweh is the beating of 
angels* wings. They cling, weeping, to 
the curtain, and press thdr hearts and 
lips to the stone. The Moriem standing 

at prayer in some far oQuntiy, head erect, 

ar\A eyes fixed rpptly on the horizon, is 
gazing Meocawards ; his vision 
penetrates mountains, deserts, cities, 
forest trees, the curvature of the ocean, 
obstacles thr ough whidi devout eyes 
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JEDDAH'S UNPAVED STREETS PARCHED BY A PITILESS SUN 
Except to the pilgrlmi lending there on their way to Mecca, Jeddah » an uninspiring town. 
Rectangular balwnics and wuidows break the monotony of the wuls— often of rough coral — of the 
houses of the Arab p<mulation. The houses are set flush to the narrow winding streets lyinc between 
the better budt sea frontage and the very mean outer suburbs occupied by negroes and Somalis 


cleave a vista of faith to where at the 
end gleams the black and golden- 
band^ pall of the Kaaba calling the 
faithful to the Durbar of God. 

The pilgrim walks or runs round the 
Kaaba seven times, repeating the pre- 
served prayers, generaUy hand in hand 
with the inevitable mutowif,'* and at 
the end of every cheuit kissing the 
Stock Stone; or if the crowd is too 
packed to approach it, he raises his 
hands to his ears and exclaims : “ In 
the name of Allah, and Allah is 
omnipotent!” and kisses his fingers. 
This ceremony of the tauf is repeated 
every day during the first seven days 
oftheHaidJ. Aito it, the pilgrim drinks 


of the holy well of 2^-Zem, and feeds 
the pigeons of the Mosque, and performs 
the ceremony called £1 Sai, or the 
running seven times between the sacred 
hills of Safa and Marwah, quoting 
lengthily from the Koran and abundant 
in praise of Allah. This is a ritual of 
expiation, '^e rest of the day is filled 
with pra 3 nngor attending sennons in the 
Prophet's llosque, or visiting the holy 
sites in the neighbouxheod of the city. 

The great Mosque containing the 
Kaaba is the parent mosque, the model 
for the world of Iriam. The insf^tion 
is of the desert, conceived and in^ired 
by illimiiable horizons, desijpied for the 
expansion of the soul. It b in large open 
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spaces, in broad and clean courts, in white of the pilgrims' ihrams covers the 

the bright light of the sun, that man courtyard and the cloisters, but not, 

appeals with the greatest sincerity to as in every other mosque in the worid, 

C^. The Mosque is free of lurking in parallel straight lines governed by 

mystery, dark images, oblique symbols, the kibla, or point of direction ; for the 

tortuous designs. It is “ grand and Kaaba alone, being the object to which 

simfde, the . expression of a single they turn, has no kibla, and the pious 

sublime idea." form circles round it instead of the 

Friday prayer in the Beyt’ UUah is usual straight lines with their faces 

the most impressive scene. The uniform turned towards Mecca. As the imam 



BLACK STALWARTS OF EMIR FEfSAL’S SODVQUARO 
With their bright blades flaihing in the tun, ae E heeu to carve their matter’s feet, this ferooioua- 
looking pair have appamitljrttiindated thatainUitatypoaefetheonljroiie towUcbtheywflloontottL 
TheaoeneltAkabeh, a town of Arabia ttandingiiear the top of the g^ of the tame nemo that feanit 
the north-east arm of the Red Sea, and oo the aneiont pilgrim route firom Bgypt to M ecca 
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mounts the pulpit the multitude are 
hushed in expectation, there is a little 
stir and agitation, frc^iets moving on 
the surface of the great human tide, the 
pious preface to the rhythmic s^*ell. 
The imam is kneeling, arms dropped 
to the knee, eyes fixed on the earthy 
back fervently inclined, still as a 
chrysalis and as infomied with the 
win£^ spirit. Up again, head erect, 
arms folded on the breast, eyes fixed 
raptly on the Kaaba, and as he leads 
the prayer and bends and sways and 
kne^, and stands erect and awed, or 
bowed in the presence of God, the 
others bend and sway with him, moved 
with one rhythmic impulse, perfectly 
attuned, body and soul, in.lhe Prophet's 
inspired discipline of supplication. 

Rhythmio Impulse of RoBsioiis Biultetiou 

Then, when the sennon ends, and 
he calls the takbir, the sea of white 
bodies rises with one impulse, thousands 
ofi white backS} like serried breakers^ 
paised to fall. the cry goes up from 
the pulpit the crests sway forward 
one; then, at a word, they rise again and 
silk to eaiifi, every brow pressed to the 
marble of die ifags^ not a head to> be 
seen in that vast multitude, only the 
white lour cloths and the soles of the 
feet. At the momciit when the forehead 
is pressed' to* the earth, not a sound, 
save the eookig of AUah's pigeonsi breaks 
the silence oi the Mosque. Apis the 
word i& spoken, and a reanimating thrih 
pulses thnN^ the multitude. They 
rise whh a sokmn stir and rastle A 
muslin and dink of weapons, like 
ghosts in their windn^-^je^ at the 
trump of doom. The memeirt the 
prayer is finished there is a msh to the 
Ka^, the ceremony pi tauf is 
repeat^ amid a dht of pioios shouts 
and exclamations that may be heard 
in the mountains around. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth days of 
the pOgrtmage are taken up with the 
visit to Arafat. This is the most bUiga* 
tory of an the oerenmnies, " the true 
pilgrimage," and h » the observance of 
it that earns the fflgrim the title of 
Had]. In addition to &epQgnm8, every 
able-bodied d&en of Mecca, from the 


Grand Sherif downwards, takes the road. 
Burton and Wavell have described the 
crt^. Between sunrise and ten in the 
morning at least half a million white- 
robed pilgrims, bareheaded, barefooted, 
half of them mounted and followed by 
a train of baggage animals, crowd the 
road and narrow defiles between Mecca 
and Muna. The roar of the great 
column is like a breaking sea, and the 
dust spreads for miles over the surround- 
ing country. 

Copfiwion after *'The Tree PiUrSme^e " 

The ninth day is the ceremony 
of Wukuf, or "standing" on Mount 
Arafat, when the pilgrims listen to the 
sermon and weep and pray until 
sunset, and then decamp and return 
hastily to Muna, the half-way station. 
This is the hour of the greatest confusion 
" Like the hurry from Arafat " is an 
Arab proverb which conjures up a scene 
of strugglmg and swarming humanity 
Lkters are crushed, pedestnans 
trampled, camels and dssts overthrown, 
^ piljgrims attack one another with 
sticks Had knives. 

On the morning of the tenth day there 
is another " stand " at Arafat, followed 
by the ceremony of the " stoning of the 
devils." The great, the lesser, and the 
middle devils are pillars maiking the 
position of the pre-lslamic idols which 
were destroyed by the Prophet, and 
the rite of lapidation .symt^liscs the 
Moslem's contempt for heathen gods. 

Flight after Stoakig the Drrili 

Here the press of j^grims struggling 
like drowning men to approach as near 
as possible to the devils is so packed 
that a man might walk over their 
heads. Among them are "horsemen 
with reariqg chaigers, Be^uins on wild 
camels, and grandees on mules with 
Got-nmiiers, breaking a way by assault 
and battery." A goat or a sheep is 
sacrificed after " the tiirowing." Then 
follows " the flight " — ^thc return post- 
haste from Muna to Mecca in the midst 
of indescribable confusion. The tauf 
and the sai are repeated, once more the 
pilgrim kisses the Black Stone, and then, 
shaved and in secular dress, returns 
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AKAII 9HEIKH REPRE8CNTINQ tHE EMIR 
This M th« Shaikh Youief in hit offlce of doputy to tho Emir 
Seated m e pohnble ooUi^ble chair of Burop^ origin, he 
deigna for n momeni to the camera nit eyea— those 

watShd eyM of tbo But 


before dark to Mecca for the day of the 
great feast He may stay, tf pety 
prompts him, lor '* the thm days of 
the drying fkih" though this is no part 
of the obhgatoiy ntnal. The Haa| is 
completed. 

Not more than a quarter of the 
pilgrims who appear at Arafat go on to 
Medina, tliough the Masjid-el-Nabawi, 
the Pi^het's Mosque, is, after the 
Kaaba, the most venerable sanctuary 
of Islam If the degree of merit IS less m 
a visit to the Modem Bofy Sepukhie, 
the degree of ecMaqr is even bighet, 
and every devout Mussulman drnms 


high hill on the palm- 
trees of Medma, when his 
eyes will rest on the four 
glittenng mmarets and 
the green dome of the 
Prophet's tomb, when he 
will enter and pray even 
where the Prophet himself* 
stood and prayed, saying 
“ One prayer m this, my 
mosque, is more helpful 
than a thousand else- 
where 1 ** 

The Hiqra, the chamber 
m which Mahomet hes 
beside Abu-Bekr and 
Oman, the first two 
Caliphs, IS hidden from 
the world by dark-green 
curtains, but, according 
to tradition, illuminated 
by a bhnding super- 
natural light Near the 
curtain on the north side 
IS the tomb of Fatima, 
the Prophet's daughter 
The garden she planted 
is outside All the places 
consecrated by assoaation 
with the Prophet's daily 
hfe are pomted out to the 
pilgrim who, as he dnfts 
round ecstatically with 
the **mutowif," is filled 
'vith a great exaltation 
of spint The more 
emotional bprst mto tears 
and frantic^y kiss the 
railings of the Hujra, or 
fall in a swoon at the foot of the 
curtam The imagination is more 
affected than at the Kaaba itself 
Arabia is little changed smee the days 
of the Prophet, and Ishun is less overlaid 
with superstitious accretions than other 
faiths llie people and the religion are 
much wpat they were twelve hundred 
years Bffi The Mecca pilgnmage must 
be more/ like a translation from a dream 
to a rejdity than is possible m lands 
where materialism and progress have 
dnUed the instinct of veneration In 
Arabia the spirit of religious tradition 
colours every hour of the people's 
daily life 


of the day when he will gase frpm a 
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Hejaz 

II. From the Prophet Mahomet to King Hussein 

By D. G. Hogarth, aM.G., 

Author of ** Tho Penotrot i on of tta. 


H ejaz is the name generally given 
to the undelimiM section of the 
Red Sea slope of the Arabian 
Peninsula which lies north of Yemen. 
Hali Point is considered its sooibem 
limit. On the north, Khaibar was the old 
limit of the domain of its sherifial princes ; 
but the district is now understood to 
extend up to Akabah and Maan. 

It has no known history before about 
the date of the birth of Mahomet the 
l^xiphet, in or about 570 a.d. At that 
epoch Mecca, an old sanctuary and market 
01 polytheistic tribesmen, 
had grown recently into Rssassssssss 
a town through settle- 
ment successively by 
Yemenites (Khuthaa) 
and Koreish ; the last 
perhaps hailed from the 
Euphrates and intro- y 

duced Allah and an / 

Abrahamlc tradition. 

This commercially- 
minded tribe supports 1 11 

polytheism, seeing that //Ji X 

the more gods — not ex- UW""-’* 

cepting, it is said, the ss ^ | 
Byzantine Virgin — that I 

could be settlM round ^ 

the Black Stone the more 
popular would bo resort a 
to Its sanctuary. To 
promote this affluence llw 

and secure some safety JUr.^ ^ 

for their caravan trade ^(((C ' 

with Syria and Persia, the 
Meccan chiefs procured a -e 

suspension of tribal feuds m 

dunng the month of an- * yS ]} ' 
nual pilgrimage and the / (|{ 

perpenim intmiction of / || 

bloodshed within their ^ Jjl 

own precinct. 

The rest of Arabia, 
however, was not f all 
pagan. In the east and //TTs^ 

centre a barbaric Chris- |ll| 

tianity, derived through Im 

the Byzantine and Peieian 1 ^ \)^ 

diert-states of Ghassatn ^ 

and Hira, was professed ; wsiiJfcM 

much of the south-west 
was Abyssinian Christiai. b » \U 
or Judaized; and Jews 
(or Judaized Aramaeans) 
were strong in north 
Heiaz and not unknown jne KINQDC 
m Maoca. sm m 1 


Their influence, and that of other 
monotheiefB of Nejd and elsewhere, acted 
powerful^ on a certain Meccan. Mahomet, 
Dom about a.d. 570, of the Hashimite clan 
of the Koreish. When he was sent, like 
other youths of family, with caravans to 
Ghassan and Syria, he realized that the 
kingdom of this world was to worshippers 
of a single god. His temperament, his 
sojourning in deserts, and, perhaps, an 
epileptic tendency made him see visions, 
from which state, having married money 
and had long leisure for meditation, he 
emerged before he was 
SSS=S==S=R for^, convinced of a 

divine mission to make 
Allah even as Jehovah, 
exalt his own native 
16 ^ focus of a 

f common worship. 

M began, about the 

a single 

Hi Abu-Bekr, to sap 

Pj Tebuln^^ 1 the established pol3rthe^ 

1 V\ ^ by proselytising 

I among the poor. After 

t A u years he had per- 

R f? verted more than a 

I# 5^ ' hundred families, and a 

L V ^ ' sect crystallised round a 

small nucleus of better- 
' a ud! ®^as8 citizens, whidi mcB 

If abused as the “Hanif "or 

, . ''*j the ** Mushm,’* and so 

pvt/fl m often threatened that 
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presently the bulk of it 
ned to Christnn Abys- 
sinia, greatly to the 
chanin of the Meccan 
chiefs After faihize to 
obtain ddivery of these 
refugees, the rdigious 
conservatives of the city, 
fearful for their trade and 
the popularity of their 
sanctuary, took strong 
measures, outlawinn and 
segregating the Mudamin 
during two years. But 
as this quarantine did 
not stop the disease, a 
compromise was eflerted. 

This Mahomet soon 
disowned, and his preach- 
ing began to attract 
Arabs from without, 
notably certain Kbasraj 
tribesmen of Yalbrib in 
north Hejaz, who were 
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seeking help m a local qnanel. The 
Meccan chiefs saw nothing for it but 
murder, whatever the consjKinenoe of 
blood-feud; but Mahomet slijpped away 
into the waste and made his way to 
Yathrib on September 20, 622. That city 
was henceforward to be known as el- 
Medina, and this dates the era of Hmira or 
Flight. 

Medina was small and barbarous despite 
its Yemenite tribes and its many Jews, 
but as it commanded Meccan trade routes 
to the north. Mahomet's enemies were 
gravely disturbed. At first, for lack of 
funds and prestige, he made little way in 
the place, the Jews refusing to accept him 
into the company of the Prophets. He 
could organize no more than occasional 
raids on small caravans, in one of which 
a Meccan prot^gi was killed during the 
sacred month. Early in 622. failure to 
ambush a large caravan. M by the 
Koreishite chief. Abu Suhan. ended in 
Mahomet and a few hundred believers 
colliding at Badr. where the Medina road 
emerges I0 the coast from the hills, with a 
more numerous force, sent to the caravan's 
support. The prayer-discipline kept the 
Muslamin in rank, while the enemy's 
cavalry and camelry wore itself out on the 
sands, and in a single day Mahomet 
became an acknowledged Prophet and a 
temporal King, able to put his faithful into 
the high ^aces of Medina and deal at will 
with its Jews. 

Rite of Mehomet't Star 

The Meccans now made their effort. 
Marching three hundred miles to Medina 
itself, they skirted the walls on the west 
to meet Mahomet and his levy in the 
gardens under Mount Uhud. A doubtful 
day ended in the dispersal of the Muslamin 
and the grounding of their Prophet. 
Hearing he was d<^, Abu Sufian, who 
desired no war with the city, drew off, 
only to learn too late that Mahomet 
was challenging again. Twice more the 
Meccans tri^ to finish with him., hut their 
last expedition, in 627, failing to pass the 
Khandak, a low br^twork or trench 
covering the east of Medina, suffered too 
severely. Five years of such failure had 
served to exalt the Prophet's star in all 
Arabia. He had exterminated the Medinese 
Jews ; he had won over the Beduins on 
the Meccian roads ; and he judged it time 
to test feeliim in Mecca by appearing, a 
would-be pimm. without its walls. 
Though he might not enter the city, he 
wrung a promise of a ten yem* truce out 
of the diuieartened chiefs, and went back 
wen content. Fighting men now flocked 
to his banner, and the problem of feeding 
the lusts of their bodies and soub made 
him look round for non-believers to mulct. 
The last of the Tews at Khaibor served 
for a turn, but Mahomet foresaw a moment 
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when no more satisfectkm might be got 
from barren Arabia. Theiefoie. he sent 
out a famous notice of his intention to 
attack all the provinces cm its bordeiB. 
failing their ranscmi by confession of his 
creed and tributary submissicm. 

PilSrim. Conqueror, and Prophet 

Meanwhile, another season of pilgrimage 
impending, he rcxle to Mecca again with a 
doubled following, entered the city, and 
during three days ostentatiously honoured 
its ancient shrine. Civic opinion slid ever 
more rapidly towards his side. Leaders 
in war, like Khalid el-Walid, followed his 
return to Medina, and when a twelve- 
mcmth later he was again before Mecca 
with ten thousand riders, the city was at 
his mercy to order as he would by fusing 
its traditional observances with his own 
tenets. He had still to reckon with Beduin 
enmity outside, but a supreme victory at 
Hunain (probably near wadi Safra and 
Badr) ended that danger; also, he had 
still to combat the hostility of Mecca's 
rival. Taif, but with this he compromised 
after an abortive siege. Later in that 
year. 630. he could muster thirty thousand 
men Iot a raid up the Syrian road, 
designed to wash out a serious check 
suffered a twelvemonth earlier in Ghassan. 
The season after his return saw his apogee. 
Embassies from all Arabia beset his mean 
hut, and he made his last pilgrimage 
unarmed. But his health was failing; 
campaigning, excitement, sensual in- 
dulgence. had sapped his vigour, and when 
fever attacked mm on his return from 
Mecca in May. 632. he .succumbed. 

His army was camped outside the town, 
and as soon as the disputed succession 
was assured to Abu-Bekr, the Caliph 
thought well to dispatch it to the trans- 
Tordan country, as the Prophet had 
intended. Other soldiers, however, had 
to be found, for on news of Mahomet's 
death almost all the peninsula /ibjurcd 
Islam. Flying columns, reinforced late in 
the year uy the returned army of Sym. 
restored the situation with astonisning 
ease, no serious resistance being met with 
except in Wadi Hanifa of Nejd. 

Cbrittendom Routed in Che Hgly Land 
The re-entry into Medina of all these 
fighting zealots raised the old problem more 
acutely — ^how should they be satisfied ? — 
and Abu-Bekr was compelled to the far- 
reaching plan of a permanent northern 
war on the marches of Syria and Meso- 
potamfo. The bulk of the army was 
drafted off in three divisions towards 
Mescine, while a single column went 
north-eastward, followed by Khalid. to 
^ck up Beduins and try its luck on the 
Euphrates. Abu-Bekr lived to hear, a 
year later, that, having carried the out- 
posts of the Byssntine and Persian 
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Empires, both armies were unlikely to be 
seen again for long enough. Dying in 
August, 634, he left the sequel on the 
knees of Omar. 

The second Caliph encouraged persever- 
ance in the campaign by reinforcing both 
armies. The Syrian had been taken over 
by Khalid, who drove an imperial force 
out of GaJllee and occupied Damascus, 
but had to withdraw again to better 
ground to wait the main attack of 
Byzantium The final shock was delivered 
in August, 636, in the Yarmuk plain below 
the L^ke of Gennesarct, on a day of 
torrid, sand-laden storm, and the srmy of 
Christendom recoiled a wTeck. The 
emperor, who liad waited at Antioch, 
repassed the Taurus, and, but for one 
aTOrtive effort, left Syria to the Arabs. 

Omsr Matter of Arab-ipeaking Asia 

On the Euphrates four years of guerrilla 
war roused Yezdegird, Sassanian king of 
Ctesiphon, to restore Hira and end the 
trouble. The first objective attained, lus 
general, Rustum, sat down, an 637, at« 
padesiya to force Saad el-Waggas, the 
Muslim leader, to disperse his army or 
fight. The latter waited for Syrian rein- 
forcements, and for such another day as 
had favoured the faith on the Yartiiuk. 
Then he swooped on the Persian camp 
with the same catastrophic success. 
Fugitives, whom he chased to the Tigris, 
scared the Sassanian out of his capital, 
and two years later Yezdegird abandoneci 
Mesopotamia for Iran. By 639 virtually 
all Asia that is Arab-speaking to-day 
obeyed Omar. 

The Caliph laboured to control the 
uncontrollable and to bind to their ppor 
place of origin men who were finding 
richer homes and founding greater States, 
and he did succeed in im^sing canons of 
social, though not political, uniformity on 
all Muslim territories. He it was who pro- 
vided for the committal of God's revealed 
words to an unalterable form, though 
the Koran was not actually ready before 
his murder in 644. He it was also 
who, using judiciously other remembered 
words and the daily example of the 
Prophet in life, confirmed to believers 
everywhere common social pre-eminence, 
without life being rendered intolerable 
for the unbelieving, 

SohSsm, Sedition, and Strife 

But more he could not do. Political 
control of the empire from Medina was 
impossible, as the invasion of Egypt 
Amr el-As, in 6j9, without leave of his 
Caliph, suffictently demonstrated. Under 
a third and weaker successor, Othman, 
disintegration quickened. Mesopotamia, 
Iran, and even a great part of Arabia 
b^gan to dissent on spiritual not less than 
material grounds. Millions of new-made 
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Muslamin. naturally incamationist, who 
felt God's sanction of their faith and state 
weakening with each successor to the 
Caliphate, called for a leader of more 
immediate divine authority to stay the 
secularisation of Islam. 

Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law, had been 
named (so they believed against the hostile 
witness of Ayesha} by the God-inspired 
lips. His sons, who were of the blood and 
adepts in the esoteric law, would provide 
a way for all flesh to God. When Othman 
tried to counter sedition by imposing on 
all provinces the rule of Meccan Korcish- 
ites, his days and those of the Meclinese 
Empire were numbered. Men from Irak 
and Egypt slew him in his house in 656, 
and All, after a stiff struggle, came into 
his own. 

The fourth — Legitimists hold him the 
first — Caliph made good in Arabia, Egypt, 
and even Irak, but not in Syria, where 
ruled the strongest of Ot liman’s Meccans, 
Moawiya, .son of old Abu Siifian. Ali left 
Medina to inaugurate Muslim civil war, 
but failing against Moawiya at Sifiin.'on 
the Euphrates, he accepted an nrbitrntion 
inconsistent with his own claim to ex- 
clusive legitimacy. The Syrian governor 
a.ssumed the Caliphate, and Ali died at 
Kufa in 660, by the hands of disappointed 
vindicators of his divine right. 

Rite of the Grand Sherifate of Mecca 

For about a generation llojaz held out 
against the secular CalipJiate ostnblLshcd 
by Moawiya in Syria in ; bitt by 692 
its opposition was worn out. It passed 
peaceably to the Abbasid Caliphs ; but, 
remaining at heart attachotl to the line 
of Ali, it needed to be alternately chastised 
and cajoled. liaroun al-ltasliid, in par- 
ticular, did his utmost to conciliate its 
Holy Cities, but they were treated as 
provincial. Idke the rest of the peninsula, 
HfHaz fell under tlic Carmathiaas, and in 
928 suffered at their hands the loss of the 
Black Stone of the Kaaba. A shcrifial 
family of Nejd then seized Mecca, and set 
up a private tyranny in the city about 
950 ; out the Fatimite Caliph of Egypt 
expelled it and introduced, in 966, the 
Mussa sherifs, who are regarded as the 
first legitimate princes of Mecca. 

Thus in sch&m and under heretical 
domination began the Grand Sherifate of 
Mecca, destinra for two centuries to be 
a scourge of the pilg^age. A show 
of orthodoxy and consideration for the 
Muslim community was not assured 
again until Saladin and his Turco-Syrians, 
having captured Yemen, gripped Heiaz 
between their twin forces in South Arabia 
and in Syria. The result was an abasement 
of the Sherifate, from which Qatadah, 
of a new house of All's kin, redeemed it 
about 1200. His dsmasty, merally 
respectful of Egypt, but caraul to rest 
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on a nearer alliance with the Zeidi heretics 
of Yemen, contrived to recover practical 
independence and keep it till, in the 
fifteenth century, the later Mameluke 
Sultans took steps, in the interest of the 
common faith, to mediatise the custody 
of its spiritual centre. Unconsciously 
they mepared a way for stronger Turin 
than ^mselves — ^the victorious Osmanlis, 
who passed over their bodies to take Hejac 
without a struggle in 1517. 

The Sherifial dynasty, however, con- 
tinued without interruption, and its 
history throughout the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries tells of 
persistent efforts to recover practical 
independence and establish a lasting 
hegemony over the Beduin tribes m 
western Nejd and the oasis of Qasim. 
This aim was virtually achieved by about 
1750, ai\d the half century following this 
date is looked back to now as the Golden 
Age of th^herifate. It was closed by the 
Wahabite invasion of 1803, which led after 
a few years to an occupation of the 
country by Mehemet All, Viceroy of 
Egypt. He did not withdraw till 1840. 
After a few years of anarchy the 
Turks succeeded in imposing their control 
again on the Holy Cities. They ex- 
perienced constant trouble with the 
Abadilah family of Sherifs, which Mehemet 
All had preferred to the throne, and in 
1838 ships of Great Britain and France 
had to intervene with their guns at Jeddah 
to repress an anti-Turk movement. By 
the 'eighties local power in Hejaz had 
passed entirely from the Emir to the Vali 
of Mecca. 

The revolutions of 1^8-9 at the heart 
of the Ottoman Empire weakened its 
hold in Arabia. A new Emir of Mecca, 
Hussein, treated his masters with growing 
contumely, and Abdul Aziz es-Saud, heir 
of the Wahabite Emirs, who had turned 
the Rashids out of Riadh and Qasim in 
1902, fell on Hasa, in 1913. ^en the 
Tories embarked in the European War 
further revolts were to be expected. In 
Yemen they increased their nolding by 
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invasion of the Aden Ftotectorate. But 
in Hmaz Emir Hussein was not to be 
staved off, once he had seen how Arab 
nationalism was dealt with in Syria, and 
learned that a Turkish Expeditionar>' 
Force was to traverse his country. 

Supported by British supplies, he rose 
in June, 19x6, and in little more than 
t^ee months freed all south Hejaz ; but he 
could make no impression on the well- 
dupplied garrison of Medina, nor on its 
xsauway communications, till his son, 
Feisal, moved up the coast early in 1917 
to operate first from El Wijh and finely 
from Akabah. Neither Med^ nor Maan, 
however, was taken in the end by his 
arms. Allcnby's advance, in September, 
1918, emptied the last, and the terms 
of the Armistice tardily compelled, in 
January, 1919, the surrender of the first. 

Meanwhile, in 1916, Hussein had pro- 
claimed himself king of Hejaz, aspiring 
to be single lord of all the Arabs. The 
unreality of his power, however, was ex- 
posed, as soon as^ European helpers and 
the Turks had withdrawn, by the Emir of 
Riadh, strengthened by a recent revival 
of Wahabite fervour among certain of his 
subjects calling themselves Brethren 
(Almwan). He captured Taif in 1920, 
and would have had Mecca, like his fore- 
fathers, but for his fear of the British, 
whom he wished as allies but had done 
little to help in the war. 

Unsettled conditions continued in 
1921-22. Towards the close of the former 
year fighting took place between the 
forces of the Sultan of Nejd and Ibn 
Rashid, resulting in the surrender of the 
latter's capital and the capture of Taif, 
sixty miles south-east of Mecca, thus 
threatening the position of King Hussein. 
The rule of the latter, by no means secure, 
was only possible owing to the subsidy 
grwted oy the British Government to the 
neighbounng Arab chieftain Sultan Ibn 
Saud of Nejd. In addition, both the King 
of Hejaz and the Imam of Yemen are 
subsidised, pending development of their 
territory under British auspices. 
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The CouBtiy 

Lies for nearly 700 miles akmg east ooast of 
Red Sea, stretching about aoo miiM inland, from 
Akabah oa the north to Aitr'on the south, with 
the emirate of Nejd and the Great Nefud and 
Great Arabian Deserts on tte east« Includes 
territories of the Zahran, Ghamid^'snd BIsha 
tribes. Annies in 19x8 numbered 4ojQto men. 


Free and Independent kingdom iliieaksxS whem 
under the Grand Shedf m MeocaTll threw off 
TurkUh allegianee and the Shsril. aleq known as 
Bmir HuSTlbn AU, assumed ths ttfls King of 
Hejaz, to whom Great Britain grants n sidMdy. 
By the Treaty of SSvxes, Augnst 10, ipso^ the loss 
by Turkey of her Arab teintocles was eondnned, 
iaehidiaf that of Hejaz. 


AND FIGURES 

Preduets * 

Area barren or semi-barren, chief crop being 
dates, grown especially in Medina oasis. Small 
quantity of hides, wool and gum ezported. Chief 
source of wealth derived from annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

GomnsunienCions 

Helaz railway, from Medina to Damaacns» 
about s,io3 milm, constructed 1901-8. 

Chief Towns 

Mecca, capital (population 70,000), Medina 
(io,ooe), Yembo, and Taif. Jeddah is the chief 
port or the country, and In addition to its Im- 
portance as the plaM of enhry of pilgrims going to 
UM Holy Cities of ifeoca and Medina has a large 
trade in carpets^ hidesi, ealBm, motner-oi-pearl, 
etc., with a population of 29,000. 
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Honduras 


I. Its Mixed Peoples & Their Pursuits 

By Percy F. Martin, p.r.g.s. 

Author of “El Salvador of the Twentieth Century/* etc. 


C LAIMING an area of 46.250 
square miles. Honduras measures 
ai^ut 375 miles in length by 
125 miles in width ; much of this 
territory is mountainous or malarial, 
and. therefore, commercially unprofit- 
able. The northern and north-eastern 
boundaries are formed by the beautiful 
Gulf of Honduras and the Caribbean 
Sea, while on the South-west and west 
stretch the Pacific Ocean and the 
neighbouring States of £1 Salvador 
and Guatemala. Ranges of mountains, 
rising tier upon tier, distinguish all 
three countries alike ; but, fortunately 
for Honduras, the number of its 
volcanoes is considerably less, and such 
craters as exist are — arid long have been 
— quiescent. 

Comparatively few members of the 
Central American chain of volcanoes 
are of the type with which fierce 
eniptions are commonly associated, 
and the fertility of the soil on their 
flanks and slopes^-* 4 ue to the high 
peicentage of soda and potash contained 
m volcanic dust^tempts agriculturists 
to remain even in a neighbourhood that 
again and again has been devastated — 
as has been the ctec in El Salvador 
and Jamaica. Happily, hitherto, 
Honduras has cscap<id such experiences. 

Mflgni6cent, Forested Mounti^ 

The highest of the mountaiil peaks 
is a little under lo.doo feet ; but thete 
are many that soar above 5,<!xx) feet, 
while nearly all are thickly clothed with 
closely-growing forest 'And dense undei^ 
growth, which'take on atleh, deep grwn' 
in the bright sunlight,’ i^artin^ 
charming aspedt asr one'' approaehteb 
from the sea. 'Clcise to 4 he mhxxnt hi 
Nicaragua dne 'seed the ' 'tttagfiificent'’ 
Jutigalpa» Camasca', and 'fnimpooenu' 
ranges, all fomfldlig >tHe imntensei 
Antillean system. But there are also / 


two subterranean ridges stretching 
across the Caribbean Sea between 
Honduras and the Sierra Maestra range 
in Cuba and from Cape Gracias d Dios 
to Jamaica. No doubt at one remote 
period the CTeat banks of the western 
Caribbean rormed projections of land 
connecting Central America with 
Jamaica — and possibly Cuba. 

Natiiril BeautSet of a Sua-Bloit Lssd 

Many /And bountiful rivers, like the 
Choluteca, the Patuca, and the Ulua, 
and the Chamelicdn, Ledn, Aguan, and 
Tri^to ; large lakes such ds Caratasca 
— ^reallv a lagoon — and Yojoa, twenty- 
six miles long by eight miles wide ; 
fertile plateaux and valleys — the Plain 
of Comayagua stretches forty miles in 
length— a wealth of fatina and flora 
such as can be found in few other 
countries of the world, are among the' 
natural attractions of this stkn-blest 
land, supplving all the world's 
bravery that delights the eye.** 

The Republic likewise has many 
e.xccllent ports, the chief one being 
Amapala on the Pacific ; Puerto Cort^ 
and Omoa are on the Gulf of Honduras ; 
La Ceiba,' Trujillo, and Roatan on the 
Caribbean. But Amapala alone offers 
good anchorage ; the others are merely 
open roadsteads, passengers and goods 
H^g taken ashore in surf-boats and 
lighters. Inland transport is still 
principally conducted on horse or mule- 
back. Of railroads — ^practically all on 
the Caribbean side-— there are fewer than 
400 miles in 'operation. 

What' S6rt of people inhabit this 
region ? Where was their original 
home ? 'HdW'calne they to form part of 
tWi' ihlulbitantB of Central America? 
VPposi thOse^ questions authorities differ 
authorities will— though each may 
base lUs*belie!f upon reason or experience. 
,The present race, where they are not 


m 




WHERE THE BROAD HIGHWAY BPANb A SLUMBERING STREAM 
Mighty are the piers that uphold this fine bndge, its parapets white in the sun, and the solidity seems 
unwarranted by the placidity of the nver, still enough, despite the shallows, to reflect the arches 
above. The scene would be very different after the rams, with the flood-water boiling round these 
stout supports and filling the stony channel. Nor could the oxherd so lightly lead his cattle to water 


Spanish, are the offspring of the Caribs, 
a savage tribe having its original 
habitat at the headwaters of the Xingen 
and other southern affluents of the far- 
away Amazon in Brazil. 

Obtain it is that the Caribs did 
not come from the North American 
Indians, as some writers have boldly 
declared ; but, migrating to the Guihnas, 
they spread from that region to 
Venezuela, thence north to the Indies, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras. Remnants 
or descendants of these primitive people 
— ^primitive no longer — ^may still be 
found scattered between Central America 
and Central Brazil. Possessing no kind 
of political or social adherence, they 
nevertheless present a sort of kinship 
which rests entirely on their common 
speech — a highly polysynthetic stock 
language represented by a considerable 
number of extremely divergent branches 
and dialects. 

Travellers penetrating far into the 
inteiior of Honduras have found the 
inhabitants outside the towns and 
villages a reserved and restless people, 
somewhat suspicious of ail foreign^. 


and fearful even of their native rulers 
Unlike the conditions prevailing in the 
neighbouring State of El Salvador, 
social and political power in Honduras 
is largclv free from the dictates of any 
middle class Hacendados ” and 
estanci^ros — owners of plantations 
and cattle - ranches — exercise little 
influence over the common people ; on 
the other hand, the number of lawyers, 
bankers, doctors, engineers, journalists 
and other professional men carry 
considerable weight, especially among 
the great mass of people below them. 

Physically the natives of Honduras 
are not unattractive. Some are even 
handsome. Many of the men are well- 
built, extremely robust, and stand above 
normal height ; even those inhabiting 
the malarial coasts display little evidence 
of ravage by fever. TTi^ tribal men 
have long, narrow faces, slightly oblique 
eyes, well-shaped noses, and straight, 
black, usually very dirty hair. In 
colour their skins are reddish-brown, 
seldom remarkable for cleanliness. The 
tribal women are less noticeable for 
physical allurement ; they are and 
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always have been the drudges of their 
men-folk, and bear upon their tired 
features, and in the neg^t of their 
apparel and person, strong evidence of 
the hard lives that they lead and the 
burdens that they must bear to the last 
days of their colourless lives. 

But natives of Honduras, like those 
of other Spanish colonies in South and 
Central Amenca, have never been 
slaves. The Viceroys, fulfilling in- 
structions from the Crown in Madrid, 
were ever solicitous about the welfare 
of the conquered races. Enslavement 
was prohibited. The Indians were 
legally recognized and treated, at least 
nominally, as subjects of the Crown. 
This was designed to protect them 
against exploitation and oppression, 
while restraining them from any re- 
lapse into the ways of barbarism. But 
in Honduras, as in all other Spanish- 
American colonies, through disregard 
of these pious instructions, the lot of 
the natives was often a hard one. 


The Hondurans are not a fecund 
race. The population, to-day approxi- 
mating 600,000 (it was 350,000 in z86i), 
increases slowly, although large families 
are not infrequently met with. On the 
other hand, infantile mortality is large, 
arising to a considerable degree from 
neglect and infantile disease. 

As in most Latin States, families are 
closely allied by marriage Among the 
wealthier classes young girls are kept 
under strict surveillance, and marriage 
is only arranged by consent of the 
parents. While young men and women 
are not supposed to go out together 
without a chaperon, tr^tional barriers 
of this character are fast disappearing 
The " new woman " is making her 
appearance here as elsewhere, and with 
the spread of female education she is 
likely to become a permanent institution. 

As parents, the Hondurans are an 
affectionate race, not always displaying, 
however, that intelligence in the tsaining 
of the infantile mind or in controlling 




HONDURAS A ITS PEOPLES 

the juvenile propensity for mischief Spanish America, and family life h, for 

that more advanced nations adopt, the most .part, beautifully portrayed, 

'From the age of two to six the peasant offering, indeed, in certain respect a 

chMren are allowed to run almost wild, .marked contrast to that of other nations, 

and a merry life they contrive to lead. The women of Spanish origin consider 

Then they become enlisted among the that th^ have done their part when 

working members of the family, and they have .made their well-ordered 

usually take to the innovation willingly houses a pleasant abode for their men- 

enough. Domestic life is intimate, not folk and <their .children. As house- 

to say crowded. keepers, home-makers, wives and 



IN A TOWN Of THE HINTERLAND OF HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula, a place <if aonie ei^t thousand inhabitants, stands upon the nilivay from Puerto 
Cor^ to La Pimienta. Above is a photograph of its main street, and a pleasing aspect of the scene 
is the presence of a border of trees, which give the muddy thoroughfare, rut-worn with the passing 
of nany wheels, an air sdmost of a boulevard 

It is quite a common oocurrence to mothers, the women of South and 

find several generations abiding peace- Central ^crica have little to learn 

ful'y and patiently, amid much in- from their European sisters, 

convenience, under the same roof' No dopbt in their original state the 
murried and single members of the native races wore skins. The Caribs 

family often occupy the same room, knew little and cared less about the 

the oldest memb^ — grandfather or weaving of threads for clothing, but 

great-grandfather — ^being much deferred purchased, by baigaining their own 

to, ai^ as a rule, governing his little produce, sudi matmab as came their 

circle with a despotic but tolerant hand, way in the oourac of trading. To-day 

Indeed, parental authority is greatly the people are industrious. The usual 

respected in this country, as throughout t3rpe of costume, except in the towns, 
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WHERE THE GREAT WHITE ROAD WINDS OVER THE HILLS TO THE SEA 
From Tegucigalpa, the capital for eighty four Iona miles, to San I orenso on the Pacific coast, stretchet 
the Carreterra del Sur one of the two print pal highways of the Republic of Honduras The railways 
being few and far betueen, communication is verv lirgelv dependent on roadways, the mill being 
chiefly earned by automobiles Ihe mule i^ still the chief means of transport 



FIVE MEN IN A BOAT ON A TROPIC STREAM 
As though c^ng its way through the densely grown forest the nver sweeps by, beanng on its glittering 
party, who rest on their oars to watdi the panorama of nature's bounty 
without either pause or hurry the current glides on, ever broader and more oiajestie till, at La Brea, 
it loses itMlf m the mighty PaeiAe 
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where the latest fashions 
are in vogue, consists of a 
shapeless jacket, sack-like 
in appearance, and 
trousers, little undercloth- 
ing, and large, coarsely- 
woven palm straw hats, 
conical in shape, with 
extremely wide brims 
Bare feet aic usual, with 
sandals as the chief foot- 
wear. The poorer classics 
are seldom enabled to 
experience the sensation 
of being leather-shod until 
they attain advanced age, 
and not always then 
Yet will they tramp on 
their bare feet, without 
hurt or harm, for days 
on end over the rockv 
mountain passes, across 
the sun-heated grass- 
plains, and through wild 
jungle growths full of 
stinging, biting insects 
The soles of their feet 
thus become almost as 
pachydermatous as the 
hide of an elephant. 
The middle-class women 
wQikeis attire themselves 
—except on feast and hist 
days, when they usually 
wear black — ^in skirts of 
dark blue cotton or cloth, 
a loose cotton blouse with 


AT EITHER END OF FOUR GENERA1ION5 
The old Honduran Momaii sitb before her ludc hut blinking m the 
sunlight that has become too strong for tailing e\C'» With the 
aid of two sticks she can still tuttei about and watch her great- 
grandchildren at then pla\ 


short sleeves, and often the native shawl 
or rebosa, worn gracefully over the head 
and falling over the shoulders and aims 

Among the higher classes of the 
community European style of dress is 
prevalent, close attention being devoted 
to the trend of London, Paris, and New 
York fashions. 

Intellectually the Hondurans are in 
no way inferior to other Indian races; 
die problem of education remains largely, 
perhaps even discouragingly, unsolved. 
Spanish is the ruling language among 
tne better classes, as is the case in 
nineteen out of the twenty Latin 
Republics. But one misses the mellow, 
tuneful accent of the Castilian tongue, 
such as one meets with in Old Spain. 


Honduras has no litciature, and few 
among the middle or mercantile class 
devote thenibehcs to the study of the 
beautiful Spanish language 'Hie know- 
ledge of othei tongues is limited Native 
genius, if it exists, has yet to assert 
itsidf ; but should a representative ever 
appear be will hnd in Honduras no such 
abundance of material as exists, say, in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile or Mexico. 

Of the 317,000,000 Roman Catholics 
living in the world, none will be found 
more devout or more heterodox than 
the people of Central America. Roman- 
ism is the vastly predominant faith, and 
at all times the churches are crowded 
with wordiippers, while holy feast and 
fast days are invariably kept with strict 
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solemnity. The Hondurans have been white, fifty per cent. Indians, and the 
reproached by certain writers with beinga remainder mestizo or negro. The 
lazy and indolent race, but although few lower classes are composed of numerous 
aie blessed with the homy hands of tribes with varying customs, and no 
toil,*' they are far from that In common doubt a certain proportion of them obey 
with the other five States constitutmg the latent instinct of hatred for physical 
the CentraU American Kepubhcs, the labour But consider the climate under 
people of Honduras are ten per cent, which thev live-— the intense heat, the 



8UN0AY MARKET IN THE ISUtND PORT OP AMAPALA 
On Tigre Island, in the blue Bay of Fomeea, atanda tUa toim with ita tea port and aheltend foad- 
atead, where the vlaitiiig ships find safe anchorage. Above la aaan tha crowded marhat, a native 
"'Oman chewing a ctgar and a buyer mopphtf his heated brow. There is an export trade in silver, 
coffee, and hides, ano steamers call tem New Yoric 
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ever-presrnc malaria (oo the coasts), 
and the slight iiKcntivc to active work 
by reason of the prodi^gality of food 
products, both natural 9^ cultivated, 
around them. In their disincliiiation 
to indulge in contmuous toil these people 
differ in no respect from other Indian 
races living in a land whose soil and 
climate remove much of the necessity 
of manual toil. 

Labour in Central America generally 
is independent and proud, fedmg little 
necessity to soKrtt the patronage of 
capital. On the contrary, capital, in 
the person ol tlie contractor and 
cultivator, has often to solicit the aid of 
labour. The pernicious preaching of 
alien labour agitators, however, has 
penetrated to Uonduras, especially at 
tlie ports. Unpleasant and usually 
unprofitable disputes have occurred ol 
locent years. In August, 1920, it was 
'UTossary for the United States to 
despatch the gunboat Sacramento to* 
f-a Ceiba to cjacll the fierce revolt of 
1 tbourers in progress there. 

L«io«r, Mid AnraMOieAis 

Something like 600,000 bushels of 
maize arc grown annually, chiefl)^ in tlie 
l>cpartnieBts of Cop 4 n, Gracias and 
Santa Barbara. Millions of bananas 
jic cultivated and exported ; wheaL 
sugar, ikc and tobacco, coconuts, k>moiis 
and oranges sarsaparilla, inciigo< and 
other dyes and .spices are planted; and 
altogether, through the energies of the 
working-classes over /65o,oiio worth of 
produce is reaped annually, while the 
Republic record a total* annual eiq^iit 
worth nearly £2,000,000;. 

Like moat Latin Americans, the 
Hondurans devote much of their 
attentmt to politics. Rpcognizing the 
effect that a good or a bad gavemment 
may have upon individoal as well as 
collective prosperity, every voter — and 
all citizens over 21 years ci age, or over 
18 years if married and who can read 
and write, have a vote— goes emv 
scientiously to the poB. That they are 
not always aUowal to exercise their 
privileges when th^ get there, findmg 
preventive bayonets more plentifiil than 
ballot-boxes, most be adnutted. 


irs PEOPLES 

Located on the river Cholutcca. 114 
miles distant from the port of Amapala 
and 20/ miles from Puci to Cort<^, 
TegiKigalpa, the capital, 3,500 feet 
above sea level, must be reached by a 
tediously long but well-constructed 
highway. The city is neither picturesque 
nor beautiful — some might even regard 
it as distinctly prosaic — but it is fairly 
comfortable, notwithstanding its sut^ 
tropical climate and average tempera- 
ture of 74 degrees, its narrow streets 
and some 40,000 (mostly noisy) in- 
habitants. Of amusements there are 
few ; the main native attraction in the 
alisence of the popular bull-ring (which 
the people are too impeciinions to afford) 
is the cock-pit ; some of the most 
valuable g«une-cocks are bred in 
Tegucigalpa. 

GrMi Po«ttb«litSet for Cattle RaStlaK 

Wliero wealth has been accumulated' 
or acquired— and it is found chiefly 
concentrated among the old Spanish 
families establish(‘d for centuries upon 
the same domains — it has Ihx’ii created 
by enttk -raising. No troptcal or sub- 
tropical count ly possesses better natural 
faci1itii*s for pastoral pursuits than 
Honduras With cheap grazing land», 
abundant if somewhat erratic labour, 
salubrious chniole and luoiinant; vegeta- 
tion, combinixf with an exceptional, 
wealth of river, lake and spring waiter, 
this favoured RepiiMc might cssfly 
rival Aigeiitma or I’luguay in the 
numlM?r and quality of honied cattle 
that it coufid rear. And yet in Honduras 
to-diy there are probably fewer than 
500,000 head. 

One of the most notable features of 
Bonduran foiests is the extraordinary 
mimber of mahogany tfees, veritaUe 
giants, growing proliflcally and in regi- 
ments, practically untouebed by the 
axe, notwithstanding the millions of 
potential capital that they represent in 
marketable state. Known botamcahy 
as Swietenia Mahagoni, this beautiful 
tree attains a height of lod feet or mcM:e, 
and grows to an immense girth. Sound 
throughout, no better wood could 
be found for the manufacture ol 
furniture. 
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Honduras 

II. The Story of the Central American Buffer State 
By Percy F. Martin, P.R.G.S. 

Author of “Tlirouch Five Rcpoblics of South America." etc. 

H onduras, amonR other countries changed conditions. Independence has 

of the New World, owes its been described — was it not by Napoleon > 

discovery to the Genoese traveller — as " a rocky island, like honour, without 

fristdbal Col6n (Christopher Columbus). a beach." The Hondurans soon found 

Sailing along the coast to ('ape Gracias a that it had its responsibilities as well 

J>ios, on a certain day in August, 1502. as its ptivilegcs, and self-reliance its 

upon his fourth and la.st voyage, and drawbacKS. 

accouipanied by his brother Bartolom6o, At no time has the small State produced 
the intrepid explorer landed on those any leader or patriot like Miranda or Sucre, 

shores, to find the natives unexpectedly of Venezuela ; Bolivar, the Washington 

friendly, but curious. After formally of South America ; San Martin, the great 

annexing the cuiintry in the name of his general of Argentina ; Artigas, of IVuguay ; 

Sovereigns, I'erdinand V. and Isabella. O'Higgins, of Chile ; or Mor 61 os, of 

<'olumbus returned to Spain, only to die Mexico. But Moraz&n is still a name 

thor4‘„ a poor and discredit^ man, four famous in Central American history. He 

years later. it w'as who led the successful revolt in the 

The dispatch of Hernando Cortes and nineteenth century against Spain, and 
his hosts followed. They speedily con- although in the end he personally failed to 
quered the country, their colonising pro- maintain his influence, he failed gloriously, 
gress bcif^ accom|mnied, however, by few Honduras’ political history proved com- 

comparativefy uneventful 
until the struggle for 
freedom from Spain in 
1821. Kek^ed from that 
domination, Honduras 
join^ the Mexican Confed- 
eration, but broke away in 
1823. Kemaining in the 
Central American Federa- 
tion, whidi followed, till 
1630, the people formed 
themselves into an inde- 
pendent and separate 
&taie; some twenty years 
later (November,' 1859), 
Great Britain ceded to 
them the Bay Islands and, 
later 00, helped to finance 
their governments. After 
many tentative forms of 
of the customary Spanish brutalities. The administratioji, the fimt Goostitution was 
fact that there survive to-day numerous adopted in 1848 ; the second in 1865 ; the 

pure-blooded descendants of the original third in 1880 ; and the teur^ now in exist- 

mhabitants testifies to the comparative ence, in The capital was likewise 

mildiiess of the conquerors* methods. But chang^ from Comayagua to Tegucigalpa, 
their progress was not without difficulties. For 5rears past Honduras ha* been — 
Writing to Ferdinand's successor, Emperor and lor -years to come seems to 

Charles V.. on September 23, 1526, Cortte remain-^tbe bufier-State between El 

observed : “ I can amure your Majesty Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, 

that even the hones, led as they were by fated by geograpbicid propinquity to 

handand without their riders over the tom sustain toe shock of the rivalries, racial as 

ofthehills,saaktotheirgirtii8inthemirel" wdl as political, ol these quarrelsome 
Once free from the bondage of the neighboun. The nnkameiBl Congm sits 
^Mtnish vice-royalty— with its perpetual for sixty dava. a period which may be 

exactionB, abns^ cruelties, and injustiGe extended forty days at its own discretion 

—the Hondurans found themselves handi- or that of tiie President of the Republic. 

CH>ped by their poverty, and Goafroated He may also convene the Assembly in 

by fresh problems arisiDg from the extraordinary session. 
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HONDURAS A ITS STORY 


In i860 a filibustering expedition 'tmder 
William Walker, an American of Scottish 
descent, landed at Trujillo from the United 
States and attacked Honduras. asNicaragua 
had been attacked some years earlier 
(1855), the latter pecmle being compelled to 
elect him President. This second expedition 
proved the last ; Walker, surrendering to 
the British, was tried and executed by his 
enemies. In 1 906 Honduras and El Salvador 
went to war with Guatemala, while revolu- 
tions occurred between 1910-1 1 . Boundary 
questions with its neighbours led to war 
on many other occasions. In 1911 King 
Alphonso XIII. of Spain settled one 
controversy with Nicaragua, and another 
with Guatemala two years later. President 
Ddvila, obliged to resign in 1911. was 
succeeded, bv Francisco Bertran (1913 and 
1Q16), and by General Bonilla, a former 
Executive and refugee in the United States 
A far-reaching treaty with the Northern 
Republic was signed November, 1913. 

Several times Honduras has attempted 
to become a member of a Central American 
Union, as a safeguard against North 
American aggression, but no settlement 
has been reached. One further effort in 
this direction is being organized under 
the auspices of a Central American 
Federation." The important commercial 
treaty entered into with Great Britain on 
January 21, 1887, was " denounced " in 
October, 1909, and came to an end in 
1910. Although determined efforts were 
made by the British Minister (the late Sir 
IJonel Carden) to renew and improve the 
treaty, opposition by the United States 
(rovernment prevent^ it. 


Yellow fever raged in 19x2 and 1919, 
when the Gracias and Cordona revolutions, 
among others, occurred, but were speedily 
suppressed. The British destroyer Con- 
stance took an effective part. Armed 
conflicts again ensued betWeen Honduras 
and Nicaragua. August, 1918, and follow- 
ing months, while trouble threatened with 
G^miany, the President placing an em- 
bargo on German lighters and interning 
their owners. General Rafael Ldpez 
Guti 6 rrez, a former revolutionary, became 
Executive in 1920. His opponent — 
Alberto Membreno, also a former president 
(he died February, 1921) — had caused 
popular risings, both United States and 
British warships again intervening. Fresh 
revolts broke out (February, 1920), 
martial law being proclaimed. 

In August labour troubles arose, and 
the U.S. gunboat Sacramento landed 
troops at La Ceiba. In November, the 

P residents of Honduras. Nicaragua, and 
1 Salvador met at Amapala, and in 
January, 1921 . a diplomatic niission from 
Costa Rica visited Honduras. On June 5 , 
1921. was signed the Pact of Union with 
El Salvadoi»and Guatemala. The finances 
of the States for 1919-20 fell into low 
condition, the public accounts showing a 
deficiency of 1,082,000 pesos, the total 
outstanding foreign debt (in arrear for 
nearly fifty years) now exceeding 
£27,800,000 ; the home debt reaches 
3.556,000 pesos. In March, 1920, the 
British Controlled Oilfields, Limited, were 
granted by Congress a concession for oil 
over territory approximating 30,000 square 
miles. 


HONDURAS: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Bounded north by the Gulf of Honduras and 
X'anbbean Sea, south by Nicaragua, Pacific 
Ocean, and Salvador, and west by Guatemala. 
Area about 46,250 square miles ; population in 
1921, 6 s 7 iii 4 , chiefly Indians, with an admixture 
of Spanish blood, and on the north a large number 
of negixies. Includes zy departments and largely 
unexplored territory of La Mosqultia. 

Government and Constitution 
Republic under charter of October, 1894. 
1 egislative power vested in Congress of forty-two 
members, one per 10,000 inhabitants, chosen by 
popular vote for four years, and Council of five 
ministers ; President nominated and elected by 
popular vote for four years. 

Defence 

Universal service in tegular army from age of 
twenty-one to thirty-five: reserves from age of 
thirty-five to forty. Total force 77 fin, of which 
31,505 in reserves. 

Commeree and Industries 

Chief products : Bsnsnss, coconuts, coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, vegetables, yuccsi^wood, 
csrssls. Csstor-oU plant cultivated. Rubber 


production is decreasing. Straw bats and cigars 
made for export. .About 500,000 head of cattle. 
Minerals include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc^ 
non, antimony. Exports, 1920-1931, totalled 
£x. 357 ,X 47 ; imports, £4,180,675. SUver peso 
normally one-half of American dollar. 

Commim'oations 

Mules and ox-carts general for travelliim and 
transport. Between 400-500 miles of railways. 
Telegraph lines 4,663 miles; telephone Uo!^ 
877 miles. ^ 

Religion and Bduoation 

Prevailing religion, Roman Catholic, but 
without State aid; all creeds guarsntM free- 
dom. Education free, secular, and compulsory, 
from age of seven to fifteen. Over 900 achoeds ; 
Central University, Central Institute for secondary 
instniction, and a military and automobile school 
at Tegucigalpa; school of Juiispmdenoe at 
Comayagua. 


Chief Towna 
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YOUTHFUL ASPIRANTS FOR THE FAVOURS OF LUPIU 
A ouaint vinl ii,c tust nn is obserscd in the Baja distnct of ^uthem Hungary On Mrtam days the 
..niarned \vwncn and kirls carrying \ases of floweis and cooking utensils, go into the fields to prepare 
Tf« TKe So«m and fruit an M«enW. and rf a fmefn a partieolar 

* mrl he hands her a large lump of sugarloai as a token of their betrothal 


girl he hands her a large lump of sugarloaf 

Phtto Kmnkcottky Bu4mp$tt 
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Hungary 

I. Magyars & Tziganes of To>Day 

By P. H. Hamilton 

Writer and Traveller 


A LONK among the nations of 
JjL Euro^ the Hungarians, or as 
they prefer to be called, the 
Magyars, have kept up the structure of 
medieval society, or rather the stiucture 
of society into which that of the Middle 
Ages developed. Wliat rural England 
was in the eighteenth century, when it 
was described for us by Addi^n. in his 
Sir Roger de Coverley essays in the 
“ Spectator.** Hungary still is to-day. 
There is the same dependence uxx)n 
agriculture. There isthc same separation 
of (lasses, which does not prevent the 
magnate or the squire from being on 
excellent terms with the fanners and 
peasants. There 
IS the same sim- 
plicity of outlook 
upon life. 

The Magyar 
magnates, it is 
true, have been 
influenced 
corrupted,’* the 
purists say) by 
their life in Vienna, 
by their habit of 
travel, by the 
readiness with 
which they pick up 
foreign, especially 
English, ways. But 
the class next to 
them, the lesser 
nobility, what we 
may call the 
squires or the 
county families, 
have been mostly 
too poor to change 
their traditional 
mode of living. 

They have main- 
tain!^ the feudal 
aspect of social 


relations. Originally all who owned land 
were ** nobles,’* and helped to put armies 
into the held by sending one or more 
knights at the king’s call, or by con- 
tributing to the outht of one. In 
return for this service they were excused 
from the payment of taxes, and they 
enjoyed this exemjition up to 1848. a 
curious relic of bygone feudalism. In 
that year the squires determined to 
surrender their privilege, but the 
magnates would not give it up until it 
was taken from them. 

Nor have the magnates yet abandoned 
the wearing of their traditional costumes, 
which make them look as if they were go- 
ing to a fancy di^ 
ball in some family 
costume kept care- 
fully in an old chest 
with lavender and 
rosemary. These 
are. of course, kept 
for ceremonial 
occasions; but 
there is no dis- 
position to fall in 
with the general 
disposition else- 
where to regard 
such finery as 
antiquated, and to 
leave drossing-up 
to children. It was 
partly because the 
Austro - Hungarian 
Foreign Minister in 
19x4 was known to 
the world by a 
photograph taken 
in Ins Magyar 
magnate’s dress 
that the world 
refused to take him 
seriously, and 
instinctively 


» / * 
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VESTAL VIRGIN OF HUNGARY 
On the eve of mamage, clothed thus in spotless 
raiment, she is expected, by custom, to spend 
a day and night before the village altar 
worshipping the Holy Virgin 
PAeto, XsntesftAy, Buiaptsi 
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synqftathised with Serbia in the t^uaircd 
over the murder -of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. Any kind of imiJdnn » 
dear to the Magyar nund. No sudi 
variety of military equipment was ever 
eocn to compare wi^ that which 
amused the viator to Budapest doling 
the early years of Admtrad Horthy's 
“ reign." It seemed as if every ofliccr 
one met must liave designed his own 
kit, and tried to outdo all the rest in 
elegance and originality. 

Next to the squires come the members 
')f the professional class, very few in 


onmber, the business men, not more 
munerous, and the shopkeepers in the 
towns. This section is made up laigciy 
of Jews, and the feeling between 
Makars and Jews, which liad improved 
during the period before the Great War, 
haa become dangerously bitter again. 
T^ere is in the country a long and evil 
record of persecution. Not until the 
end of the eighteenth century were 
Jews admitted to the right of voting, 
and then they were subjected in many 
places to an odious form of derision. 
An Imperial decree allowed them to 



8WEETHEARTU LINKED 3Y SWEET SYMBOLISM 
Larn lumps of sugarloaf are displayed In thearindow of a girl-viatager*8 house in the Baja di!»i.rict 
on Uie Danube to signify the fact that ihe has become engajnd. These su’eet emblems of affection 
are not usually removea from view until the marriage has been celebrated, and the arrival of the 
rustic lover at his lady's home would in^cate that the ooum of their true love is running smoothly 
Msip, KmnlmtMky, Budmput 
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THE WOMAN AT THE WELL, A FAVOURITE TRY8TINQ-PLACE 
In a hamlet not far dhtant from Kalocsa this well ii the moat popular of inatltutloiia. In the dryeat 
of seasons its waters never fail, for, as in many a Danube lenon, the supfriy is drawn ftom that grand 
old nver which, to some extent, makes up for Hungary's lack of seaboard. If this wooden wheel 
could speak, it would relate oountm happy stories of rustic lovers 
Pk0io, XTenikevfcSy, 

take German names in place of their revolutionaries. Since there existed no 

own Hebrew names. Very many were middle class when the country began 

ticketed with their nicknames, often to come within the orbit of the European 

opprobrious, given them by their trade 83^tem, and since the nobles 

Magyar ne^;hbours. Thus one would would have nothing to do with trade, 

be called Redhead, and another the the Jews had it all their oym my 

Fire-extinguisher, and another the They took to business with alacrity. 

Knocker. These and many such snr- and soon had pretty well all of it in 

names exist to this day, peiti^ their hands. This tunied the aristocracy 

altered ns speUing,. but recallh^ the against them, and they naturally 

time vdhcB the Jew was an obj^ of strug^ed against this ill-wiU making 

ooBtcBfit and derision. the most ^ the power which mon^ 

The remal of these fedings, with gavethem. They went into politics, their 

fear added, is due partly to the aqstnre influence became noticeable everywhere 

cd commeioe by the Jews, partfy to the Most of those who have made the 
bitter sesestment aroused by the short art, learning, and science of Hungary 

MoUevist experiment in Hungary, known outside its borders have belonged 

which was directed mainly by Jewi& to this race. They have the loivest 
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PAUSING FOR FRIENDLY CONVERSE AFTER CHURCH SERVICE**' " ’ 
After Attanding church these Hunghrian wudmh, in their vdutninous black garb, find it pleasbig to 
relax a Uttle and chat tomtto btfora wttdlM thefer several ways back to PerhaM they arc 
^ecussin^he flennon, the little girl in white stands listening to the enUgh toned opinl^ of her 
elders. The facade of the building from which they have Just emerged can be seen in the background 
PMo, KmnkMtMky, Bmdaput 
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LORD OR HENCHMAN? 

With hb manly, upright figure, energetic 
annoe and handsome costume, he might 
pass for the Mayor of Debrecicn, whose 
worthy ooadunan he happens to be 
PMok A. W, Cmhr' 


peiccntage of iUiterates among them, 
the Evangelical Protestants coming 
dose after, with the Roman Catholics 
some distance behind, and the Orthodox 


Church) out of the running. 
It is unfortunate that ** Christian " 


should in Hungary mean anti-Jewidi, 
for adlhaagb t^ Jews axe only about 
five per cent, of the nation, they include 
hsdf the doctors, engineers, and lawyers. 
The "Christian*' parties proclaim 
their liostility to liberty of speech and 
the Press; they favour the policy of 
the heavy hand upon all who advocate 
change. These axe the views which 
tiioaiiihed as the result of the excesses of 


the Red Terror. The White Terror which 
followed was just as bloodthirsty, but it 
was regarded as a justifiable reprisal. 

Under the reign of Admiral Horthy 
the small landowners controlled Parlia- 
ment, and " Christian Nationalists '* 
held the greater number of Cabinet 
offices. A^iral Horthy had all the 
simplicity of the Magyar squire, there- 
fore he seemed to this class to be well 
qualified to rule His conceptions of 


/ 



IN THE HUNdARIAN HIGHLANOC 
Barefoot dm waatei at wiU qq the verdant 
hillilde, her flngen never at leat In rimple 
gniie, Hungary haa bheriahed mapy an 
anclwit induetiy 
PM0t Pktmut R if wiereagfc 
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politics were childish. He would declare, 
for example, th.if he was iii favour of a 
free Press, and then f^o on instantly to 
say that of course anyone who 
published anything hurtful to the 
countiv must bi" severely punished.” 
'fhat kind of ” freedom ** seemed right 
to the minds of the peasants as well as 
to those of tlie squires The peasants 
supported Hoi thy, therefore, and 
opjH)s('d the return of the e\-Emperor 



YOUNG MATRON OF MEZOKOVESD 
On her head is a floral coronet, the symbol 
of tho newly inamed woman, which tradition 
decrees that each wife must wear for a 
year aftei in image 
Photo, A IV Cutlif 

Karl Hapsburg because the revolution 
had given them land and because they 
grudged the money spent on keeping up 
an Imperial Court 

Tliis shows that the Hungarians are 
” realists ” in political affairs ; they 


think more of their interests than of 
traditions. Half the nati<»n Ix'longs to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
Church would have been glad to see the 
Hapsburgs in power again But the 
pes^ants ^ook their heads shrewdly, 
and without their support no attempt 
at restoration could anything but a 
failure Calvinism is fairly .strong, and 
perhaps the sturdy independence which 
that faith fosters has had some 
even upon those who lemaiii in the 
Catholic fold. It is not piactisc^ 
gloomily, it puts no ban upon enjoy- 
ment. If it did that;, it could ne\cT 
have gained any hold upon the cheerful 
Magyars. After Sunday services there 
are village dances; these take place 
even und^ the church walls, ancl the 
pastors raise no indignant protest 

The Magyar capital, as the town of 
Debreczen (Debreschen) is called, is 
also known as ” Rome of the Calvin- 
ists,” and here is the centre of the 
Reformed religion Tliis is in truth a 
”d[ty of the plain ” You dnve straight 
out of it on to the vast dusty level 
puszta, three bundled squaie miles of 
it the finest past me in Euiopc, where 
countless cattle and shec]> and hoisc^ 
arc raised, not to mention pigs and 
chickens. With immense uheat and 
maize fields as uell, Hungary ran do 
far more than suppoit itM'lf in the way 
of food Every wheic the bread is fine 
and white, butter abounds, meat is 
cheap ; only in the slums of Budapest 
does one see anything like oppressive 
poverty. 

The cowboys,* the shepherds, the 
horse-breeders, are all of them worth 
study. They have their own customs 
and costumes, their own traditions and 
methods of life. The coats they wear 
arc of rough sheepskin, worn with the 
fleece inside as soon as the cold weather 
begins. They spend most of fheir time 
in the open, but slip off whenever they 
can to the inns of the plain to eat and 
drink by the warmth of a fire, and to 
make love to the first woman they come 
across. The Magyar is a great lover, 
he makes an art of courtship. Much as 
they admire the English, the Hun- 
garians cannot understand what they 
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RURAL HUNGARY 

Magyars In Rich Attire 



nmAr <l» wmrimt Amc HujigariaH 
eoitfidiMtSmf ; Ute-gmt k^: mapnt that it eloatfy" 


tmi a 
iktm 


Pboto^ A* Wi Osttav 
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PeacffuUy th^y pass tksir days tn a ssqusstared vtlUsgs of tks Huth 
ganan Ijsmlanas^ rscktng nothing of the weal and woe of urban life 

Photo A W CaU« 
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rMf cmnUry is tks warUf n ehossn horns. Of rats bsaufy 

ihs gypsy lass is vsrssd in svsry wils liabis to distract thshsart of man 

PkotCb A W. Cvtitr 
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mqtu b»U fffeehM is tk*s ksaddrsss, mth a eem-shttped haskshsork strmturs smeloped m a florid silken kerekief, 
out fashtoui^ftun^ors are unkuo/wu iff Affsokopfisdf tho homo of th$s€ sMloly young do$u€S 








4 IntLly Mtt^ar couple, but m iJtetr 
/brtfrrrss btddtng her lover godspeed as he sets forth on h g 


The embmdered boblerof this MtsdMMsd iafy is a fdntasitc garden 
of Silken blossoms reared by the Mafyd mother^ s paUerd skill 




> 


Htaiman of i>m of ik» ooUurd aUUtotu on M$ Ufoipt^ Pimm, 
ukkA*dupioa*adttit^ioHy-M$eomp€my<^Hv0fySfomghordtmtii 

rM% A. W. CuOm 

mz 





FM of mmmmium and coUmr is Ms eomrfynrd of a Magyar psasani home, wskers to ike insfy i 
maidans a Ing sister shyly Ireesb the maty steps of the CedrdSs, the Hungarian nat\ 
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Dccasfbfi of a fancjhdress dance, the weli^Uf-ao, Umm-bred daughters of HHngar\ <U light to dihcard 
prevailing modes and to don the costumes worn hv their Itnvlv-bom setters in tht n omU toitntr\ side 
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BRIDAU PAIR FROM THE BARKbZ DISTRICT 
There are etiU in Hungary some racial reminders of the days of 
Turkidi invasion in the shape of a semi-Orlental stram which 
persists in this particular region. The cnnohne is a feature 
of the bndal attire 


call the coldness of the 
Anglo-Saxon. They 
themselves are tempera- 
mentally inflammable, 
they slide from one great 
passion into another with 
rapturous delight. This 
helps to explain their 
delight in music. Nowhere 
else does the concord of 
sweet sounds ” have so 
palpable and so complete 
an mfluence. No\*here 
else could one imagme a 
Prime Minister dancing by 
himself to the strains of a 
Tzigane band for houis on 
end. That was a practice 
of Count Tisza's ; no one 
thought it in the least odd 
Where the Tziganes, 
or Gypsies, came from 
exactly is matter of 
dispute still They are 
certainly of East Indian 
origin, and they seem 
to have made their 
appearance in Hungary 
some 400 years ago lliey 
wandered about, makmg 
music for a living, and 
they have gone on doing 
that ever since. If you 
see a band of them in a 
fashionable restaurant in 
the capital, they look clean and smart 
in their evening clothes ; though the 
leader, who both leads and plays the 
violin, will probably have long hair 
with a good deal of oil in its curly 
blackness. Hire a company to play 
in a private room or, better still, go to 
a Tzigane village, and you will see 
what they are like in their natural 
state. The chikhen are lovely 
little ragamuffins; their black eyes 
glitter with an unearthly ffisdnation, 
their black curls taiotce the charm, 
their dusky limbs are perfectly foimed 
and can be seen to perfection, since 
their clothing is of the scantiest. Until 
th^ are brtween twenty and thirty 
the Tziganes, men and women both, 
keq> something of the beauty of their 
diilidhood. Then it fades rapidly hito 


an unlovely decay. They live in a state 
of indescribable dirt, ignorance, lazi- 
ness and contentment. They are thieves 
by profession as well as musicians, 
though it is only fair to them to admit 
that they have begun lately to lake up 
more creditable ways of gaining their 
livelihood than begging, telling fortunes, 
and picking up any trifles that come 
within reach of their long, lithe, olive- 
coloured hands. 

Though there are less than half a 
million of these strangers in Hungary, 
th^ have done a great deal to mate 
the country famous. It is by Hun- 
garian mu& that Hungary is chiefly 
known throug^hout the world, and it is 
the Tziganes who have given it a world- 
wide popularity. There seems to have 
been almys a musied strain in the 
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Magyar temperament. . The instruments 
with which the people of the Great 
Plain b^;uile their long hours have a 
very Jong ancestry. The tilinko (flute), 
which the shepherd or the cowboy will 
pull out and play when he feels joyful 
or melancholy, and the lute, which is 
played in the villages to-day, were used 
in very early times. The violin was, 
however, probably introduced by the 
gypsies, and that is the instrument 
which has done everything to carry 
Hungarian music into aU lands 


It is the alternation of wild, reckless 
deflect with slow, sad, thoughtful, 
measured dhUences that gives the 
czdrdds or inn dances their fascination, 
and these effects could be obtained 
from no orchestral combination save 
strings. As one listens to them one 
is inclined to think that the violin was 
invented for such contrasts, and that 
It ought to be used for Tzigane music 
alone. Upon the Magyars this music 
has a positivdy intoxicating influence. 
There is some beat in their blood 







FAMILY TRIO ARRAYED IN ITS BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
The vivid colouring of many of Hungary’s wonderful costumes relieves the monotony of more than 
one drab town thoroughfare In the country, where these bright hues accord so weE with the 
clearness of the atmosphere and the beauty of the landscape, they are particularlv gratifymg to the 
eye The Mezokovesd mother stinda second to none in her skilful blending of lively colours 


Pkaio, A 

ivhich responds to it , it has a meaning 
for them which can be but dimly 
iiscemed by other nationalities This 
is symptomatic of a more elemental 
nature than any which can be found 
among the peoples of Europe fai ther west 
Hungary is the gateway of the East 
Beneath a veneer of Western civiliza- 
tion and convenience one comes quickly 
to the essential Eastern character below 
The Magyars are like the Arabs— they 
are never insignificant Tall and 
graceful m figure, moving with an 
uidolent ease, they would rather ride 
than walk (which is true of the Arabs 
agam), they would prefer wasting time 
ehgantly, if that were possible in all 
seasons, to working hard. In the short 


W Cutter 

summer this is utterly impossible for 
those who work the land From sunrise 
to sunset they must labour— that is to 
say, from between three and four m 
the morning until after eight at night. 
After this effort they seem esdiausted, 
nor can one be surprised at that. Yet 
they are never too tired To welcome 
strangers. Hoqiitality is another of 
their Eastern characteristics. 

In all countries where the distances 
between towns, even between village^, 
are considerable, and where there are 
very few inns that travellers can rely 
upioo, there is a readiness to raoeive 
guests in private homes. In Hungary 
the word readiness does not raft- 
dently describe that kindly desire to be 
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LEISURE HOUR OF THE HUNGARIAN COWHERD 

Glimpses of modem civihzatloa find their way now and then into the remote aohtudes of the 
Hortobagy Plain, and while the cattle are housed m the byres, the cowboys gather round the gramo- 
phone and, with rapt attention, listen to Hunganan sonn sung by famous artistes m far away cities, 

* , . x_ prairie dwell ” “ ' " ' ' 

Photo, d. W Cua$r 

of service to the foreigner which is so cold weather the closed windows and 
universal and so pleasant to recollect, the rooms filled with smoke may be 

The Magyar regards hospitality not found uncomfortable Not even the 

merely as a duty, but as a pleasure; sacred duties of a host can overcome 

he is an enthusiastic host, the best he the Himgarian dislike of open windows 

has is put at the stranger's disposal ; and fear of fresh air It may be, also, 
he considers no expense or trouble too chat the eating and drinking will be too 

great for the foreigner's entertainment, plentiful for those who are not accus- 

The salutation so common, " Ista tomed to such profusion. The deanli- 
hozott " (God has brought you here), is ness Which is found among all true 

a literal expression of the feding in a Makars will, however, be most oom- 

Magyar heart when a guest presents forting, and will ma^ up for any 

hin^lf. If it b summer, staying in shortcomings in other directions. 

Hungarian homes, whether they are Mr. Foster Bovill, in his vahiaUe 
nobles' castles or squires' manor-houses Si^udy of " Hungary and the Hun- 

or peasants' farms, is ddightful. In gaiians," tells how he was struck 1^ 
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GEESE THAT LAY THE GOLDEN EGGS FOR THE HUMBLE HORTOBAGY FISHERMAN 
Ue-down home, made of adobe and thatched with reeds and straw, » one of many situated on the borders of the Hortobag> n\er, the serpen tme <tream 
aders over the surface of the plain of the same name, on which vast expanse of flat country — 300 square miles — great herds of cattle ha^c their 
This firilennan takes much pnde in his family of geese, which are allowed to wander daily about the plain under the \igilant care of 1 m 

Pkate. A W rif||«r 



PREPARATIONS FOR A FISHING EXPEDITION DISPLAYED ON A BANK OF THE HORTOBAGY RIVER 
rations are begun some days before the eapedition, for the fisherman knows that success depends larmly on the condition of his nets and traps. ^ He Is an 
trades, and out a by lio means unpleasant suteistence manufacturing brdoins, plaiting mats, and making baskets of rushes and osiers. Sobriety and m 

mark his uneventful days. The spirit of the Hungarian lowlands is his spirit ; the same absolute straightness and the same taciturnity charactense both 

Photo. A. W. Cotltr 
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two features of an institution specially 
for young offenders which he visited 
some years ago in the town of Kassa. 
These two things were ** the daily use 
of the tooth-brush and the neat folding 
of the clothes every night.'* The 
Magyars are a dean folk, like the Finns, 
to whom th^ are related, both beu^ 
descended from Asiatic stock, as may 
be seen in both countries by the pre- 
valence of slightly oblique eyes and 
eyebrows, with cheekbones set rather 
litgh. Tliey have not, however, cut 
themselves loose yet from their Oriental 
character, as the Finns have done. 

Among the higher aristocracy the 
outward habits of life are those of the 
West. Knowledge of French, English, 
and German is usual. Engli^ dothes 
are worn by the men. It is enough to 
label anything in a shop-wmdow 
" l£nglish " to make it popular at 


once. Many of the oldest and richest 
Hungarian families have been well 
known and warmly liked in England 
for a great many years past. They 
have been familiar figures on Englisii 
racecourses, for th^ ace as fond of 
hocses and of racing as the British 
aristociacy in whose conntiy houses 
they used to be regular guests. But 
their ideas, when they are at home, are 
not those of the twentieth century. 
Duelling, which has died out almost 
everywhere else, killed by commonsense 
and ridicule, is still a custom of Hun- 
garian nobles. There is an Anti-Duelling 
League, and there is a law which makes 
the duel techaically illegal ; but it is 
not by any means rigidly enforced. 

With a mentality which can tolerate 
such an anachronism as this, the Magyar 
aristocrats could hardly be expected 
to hold other than antiquated views 





PAYING HIS RESPECTS AT THE PARENTAL PORTAL 
CoartM 7 » that tha Huunlait, liaioqiiMitljr^ortrajradm thli Aotagrapb, 

where a gaOant of aona tea imniimtlaaaao Uaeug the hand of ajiivwile goeet mth all the grace 
of a cmvtier The hand of a lady la wiaBy Uaaad oo arrival aad departure and ibii cuatom la 
obierved am amoag the ddUraoJuat aa fak the matter of dma young and old wear afanilor nibioiia 
PM0, A W Cedar 

^ to the nbtion of UtfidM and tenant With feudal notions about land* 

l^or a long poiod there was a steady holdhig went a wide and unfortunate 

of peasants to the United States, gulf between capital and labour. More 
^ number rising sometinies as Is^ than four-fifths of the woridog popula 
» 250,000 a year. The people in the tkm are engaged in fanning , the 

Gonoriy are better oi than um wme, remainder, who soii^t tfaeb hving in 

^tthepnGesBofbiwakingnowhaie tl» towns, had a hard and hungry time 
^ststesoftlwnmgiiatesIsstiBrefaiM to go throq^ in the early days of 
^ a step essential to tiw oo nt cntiaent Hnagary's indiistrial developnient 
^thepeopla Ihis only bogan about the last decade d 

m 





BRAVE HEARTS AND STRONG 

A happy sunlit scene is this where man and wife — simple Hungarian country folk— with glad hearts 
and faces work side by side in the fruitful fields Little is necessary to satisfy their wants , they are 
contented with their lot, and never despair, even when the soil in its intractabihty fails to yield the 
crop which shall secure lor them a meagre subsistence 
PAefe, A W CwiUr 

the nineteenth century Until then the in other countnes by a native-born 
Hungarians had depended largely upon middle-class, it is probable that the 
other countnes, chiefly upon Austna, workers would have had better treat- 

for factory products Their own m- ment iFor there is m the Magyar 

dustnes were of the small home-worker nature a kmdhness and a sense of 

kmd, suffiaent for a sparse population, comradeship whieh keep relations 

but inadequate when the country began surpnsij|igly sweet between magnate 

to fill up Between the begmnmg and or sqube and the children of the 

end of the nmeteenth century the nation soil lliese qualities would come mto 

mcreased from six miUions to sixteen play m the fretdiies also if they had 

If the natural course had been be^ built and equipped and managed 
followed, and Hungarian manufactures natives. But the Government, see- 
had been taken in hand as th^ were ing, pohaps, that the Magyars were 
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neither mdined nor fitted for such 
enterprises, did all it could to encourage 
foreigners to start them Then it soon 
had to mtervene to protect the workers 
As early as 1891 an Insurance Fund 
was establi^ed by law, which gave 
sick pay, provided doctonng and 
medicme, with confinement allowances 
for mamed women, and a sum to pay 
fimeral expenses m case of death To 
this fund l^th employers and employed 
were bound to subscribe It was nof 
until many years later, the Hungarians 
are fond of pointing out, that such 
insurance was introduced m England 
Since the Great War, all who can use 
their hands have been better off m 
Hungary than those who depended on 
their brains for their hvehhood The 
disastrous drop m the purchasmg power 
of the currency reduced many who had 


been in easy dicumstances to poverty, 
which made it difficult for them even 
to exist All who subsisted on fixed 
incomes from investments or house 
property, all who hved on pensions, 
all who were engaged in teaching, all 
who did clencal work of the simpler 
kmd, found that sums which had 
serv^ to keep them in comfort before 
scarcely enabled them to pay for a poor 
lodging and for just enough food to 
keep them alive 

This has been a damaging blow to 
the recently formed middle class, especi- 
ally to the Magyar element in it, which 
has not prov^ itself so mgcnious as 
the Jewi^ element in discovering ways 
of escape from utter ruin All who 
possess land and can cultivate it are 
prosperous, all who can undertake 
manual lalxiur are pretty sure of a gcxid 




** WAITING ON BUSINESS” HUNGARIAN PEDUR 
Hit gauntifa^ar figure Is often Men outBde the central itetion of Biidapeet, when he mny be heeid 
cxpoundiiig the fine qualltiee of his thousend end ofie glmcracict wfalcli tnaim eppeel to the ms of the 
passing pedestiiena Jiidsing from his tnm eppeeranoe he is doing well, end Se nest, symmetries! 
hnee patches would suggest that a thrifty housewife ezisU not far off In the beekgnMind 
PMe. A W Cstfsr 
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wage ; the ataatom of the populatkm 
iram which the ioftellectual workers 
have to be drawn anffecs severely, and 
ftidsit exceedingly difficult to educate 
the younger geoeiactacm to take up and 
easy on the torch of wflightenmeiii. 

lias is really a much more senous 
matter flian the heanafer of certain 
territories which were under Hungarian 
rule to Csechoslovakia, Yugo-Skvia, 
and Rumania. The Jdagyars deeply 
resent what they call the "loss’' of 
most of their mountainous regions. 
This is, however, scarcely more than a 
sentimental grievance, whereas the 
weakening of the intellectual life of 
their countiy would be a catastrophe 
very hard to repair. 

While they were united with the 
Austrians under the Hapsbuig Crown, 
a great deal was done in Hungary by 
Austrian initiative for the benefit of 
the people, especially in education 
There was an excellent chain of schools 
for teaching trades, which included all 
kinds of carpentering and heavy metal 
work, with lifirhter occupations such as 


basket-making, ^-making, clock- 
makmg, woodcarving, and, fur girls, 
needlework and lace. Ateady in this 
and in other educatmal dtseotku» a 
Jowaring Of standard Is notloealde. 

In goieral the Magyan have not Hie 
same sense of order and aldil in manage- 
ment that the Austrians possess. This is 
(omhly impressed on tbose who take 
the steamers which make the delightful 
voyage down the Danube from Paasau, 
in Bavaria, through linz and Vienna 
to Budapest Those which are in the 
hands of Austrian managers are admir- 
ably dean, and all things are weQ 
arranged for the comfort of passengers 

In the boats under Hungarian oontnd 
there b an Oriental disregard of 
punctuality, convenience, tidiness, 
regularity. The saloon is filled all day 
long; those passengers who have had 
their meal must be fordbly ejected to 
make room for others still unfed ; 
there is a close, smoky atmosphere; 
the stewards ru^ about, getting more 
and more damp and dishevelled, and. 
instead of arriving at the advertised 




SUNDAY MORNING SCENE AT THE VILLAGE CHURCH 
A colourful day is the Sabbath day in HeeOkSveid, when the femnine population arrays Itself in Its 
M and brfflhtMC garoMnU In their wide skirts whicb swing from Nde to side in graceful folds as 
they m Che t^ht bodipet and with their neatly-ooiffared heads, the girls nsemble gaudy 
bumming-nfds os th^ flit about in the open, prepontory to attemUng divine service in the <»urcn 

PAdOi d. W, Cetfif 

hour, the steamera reach Budapest stor^ has been b^gun only within 

late at night, when there is a fierce quite recent years. It is not a dty 

rush for the few cabs on the quay, and that leaves on the visitor's mind 

a stream of disappointed and wearied memories of any vivid sort. It has 

people seeking their hotds in the none of the mihgled beauty and im- 

darkness on foot. laressiveqess of Vienna. 'Some of its 

Yet it is worth arriving by night to public ouildings are large and am- 

enjoy the beauty of Budapest after the bitious ifi design, but none of -them has 

lights have come out on the hillside of any outstanding architectural merit. 

Buda, and all that is commonplace by The streets are agreeably wide, and 

day has been transformed into a fairy there are many good riiops ; but they 

dream. Pest is the new city on the are scattered ao^ others whidi are 

flat right bank; it has ^wn very poor in appearance, so the general 

quickly, has over a million inhabitants, effect is not striking, 

and covers a very large area, for the The best streets in this respect are 
reason that the building of houses, down towards the Plromenade, or Coiso, 

offices, or diops with more than two along the river bulk, where the most 
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fashionable caf^s and restaurants are 
grouped^ and where chairs are set out 
row bdiind row in warm weather, to be 
filled by those who do not care to stroll 
up and down the roadway along which 
no traffic is allowed at any time of day 
or night. Vnien a military band is 
playing in the afternoon, or when the 
Tzigane orchestras are ]x:rfonning in 
the caf^ at ni^t, this is a very ])les^ant 
place in whi^ to walk ;ind to meet 
acquaintances. The Park of Budapest 
b at the extreme end of the city, so it 
b little used for social purposes. The 
G)rso b convenient and admirably 
adapted for the sitting and strolling 
of those who wbhdo see and be seen. 

In the capital the women- are mostly 
of a rather opulent. Oriental’ type — 
those, at any rate, who arc most in 
evidence. You have to go into the 
country to see the pore Magyar chann\ 
of feature and complexion. On the 
Corso there b more to adinire in the 
way of dress than of beaut}!!; so far as 


the women are concerned. There b as 
much smartness here as in Vienna, 
thoue^ not quite the same impeccable 
taste. The men are well-set-up and 
mostly good-looking ; they like to 
fancy they look like Engli^men, but 
their quick, excitable way of talking 
prevents the illusion from lasting long. 
They even call their caf^ kavehaz '* 
in Budapest, under the impression that 
this is how coffee-house should be pro- 
nounced. Very fine rooms these places 
have, with innumerable newspapers 
and magazines, and seats outside on 
terraces, and all* kinds of refreshing 
temptations as well as delicious Hun- 
garian coffee. 

At a certain time in autumn almost 
everyone has before him a huge slice 
of red pumpkin, iced and running with 
juice,, as welcome an aid to getting 
through a hot dky a.s could be imagined. 
And the days in. autumn are hot, kivcly,. 
mellow dkys, that prolong the summer 
till October. Then there is a pause 



TWO «a.V OCCORATEO dTBtNQS TO HIS 
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of cottle. He to by 
to reap a plenteous 
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before winter begins in earnest. In 
Budapest there is not generally a long 
or severe spell of cold weather, but on 
the Plain there are snow and ice in 
plenty, and all over the country people 
are glad when the spring begins and 
the sun .shines with power again, which 
it docs early in the year. 

Summer or winter, spring or autumn, 
the sight of Buda by night is a peqjetual 
joy. Opposite Pest the older town 
clinribs up a .steep hill, with the ruins of 


world. There are waters of some valuer 
too, on the Maiigaret Island, which lief 
in the Danube a little lower down and 
provides the people of Budapest with a 
place of entertainment something like 
the Wurstel-Prater in Vienna. It is a 
pretty s|iot on a summer evening, and 
those who prefer quiet to the insistent 
orchestras and the chatter of the crowd 
can hnd it easily by strolling a short 
way under the dusky trees. From 
hero or from any part of the Pest 



SIX MERRY SCHOOLBOYS SEATED IN A ROW 
Hungary ranks high where charitable institutiooy are ooncemed, especially those connected with 
child-welfare. The State is the ** over-parent " of every boy and rin bom within its borders, and 
(•.X ponds much anxious thought in its enwts to maintain health and bappinesa among the childrea. 
I'he jovial expressions of these small boys, so neatly clad and wearing the characteristic apvon of 
the peasantry, would argue well for the parental care 
Photo, A. W. CotUr 


a citadel on the top. Here for a 
century and a half the flag of the 
Crescent floated, and the Turlra were in 
possession of most of the country until, 
in 1686, they were for ever driven out. 
Buda had a city long before that. 
The Romans found a Celtic settlement 
there and turned it into an important 
place. There are still traces of an 
arena that held 20,000 spectators, of a 
theatre for 8,000, of temples and baths. 

The rock was famous for its medicinal 
waters, which are still bottled here to- 
day. That called after the warrior 

Jaaos Honyadi is fcoown all over the 


bank the myriad lights of Buda 
look exquisitely beautiful. The un- 
interesting roysd palace on the hill can 
only be seen now as a pattern of gold 
dots on a cloth of black vdvet. The 
modem ugly houses which have been 
allowed to ^face tlid prospect by day 
are merely twinkling ^oups of 3r^ow 
stars. The bridges which join the two 
parts of the dty, the old and the new, 
have their diains of light reflected in 
the stream. The little steamboats 
which ferry passengers across and up 
and down move like constellations 

dropiped trom Tim Vbn 
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HUNGARIAN GOOSEGIRL DRIVING HER FLOCK TO THEIR LAST DESTINATION THE MARKET PLACE OF DEBRECZEN 

Situated on a slight elevation above the sandy plain of the north Alfold is Dcbreczcii uiie of the most trulv Hungarian to \ns in the countrv Possessed of a faniou<» 
histoncal paist the town sometimes called the Protestant “ Rome,’ plaved an important part on the sidi of the Ref iriiiation md the Hiiiiganan hiead«]iiirt(.rs 
of CiUiuisin It !•« now one of the largest piovmcial towns m Hungnrv with i \rr\ hmh lexel ct intolloctiiil lit* iiid iiip«itiiit iiulii-.tri il coin enis 



PONDEROUS WOODEN LOOM OF HUNGARY 
Even in olden times the iiidustnes of the Magyars embellished man> a palace and castle, and their 
pottery, embroidery, carpets, and omamentaTleather work were renowned m many lar^ European 
towns Constant stniggles with overwhelming enemy forces greatly impeded industnai progress, 
but several of the artistic industries were preserved and developed in the homes ot the peasantr 

Photo, A W CHtUr 


Situation of Budapest lends it a charm 
which never stales 

For some the city has attractions of 
a different order It has the rqiutation 
of being the gayest capital in Europe, 
the term " gay " being used in a 
technical sense and implying vicious 
That IS probably quite an undeserved 
epithet There is, however, one line 
of *' gaiety " m which the Hunganan 
city IS perhaps pre-emment If you 
want to lose money by gamblmg, you 
can do it here with the utmost ease 
Every kind of facihty is offered. There 
are magnificent card-plajnng establish- 
ments m which the company is aristo- 
cratic and the play high Among the 


magnates this passion is very common, 
and stones are told of fortunes being 
wrecked over the green tables, and men 
leaving the rooms in the morning light 
beggars who the night before were rich 
If you feel that you would soon be 
out of your financial depth in such 
society, there is a wide dioice of les? 
distmguishcd gambling saloons Or, 
supposing cards do not tempt you, you 
can get ^ the exatement you want by 
takmg lottery tickets Not only is there 
a State lottery for big prizes, but all 
sorts of pnvate enterprises sohat your 
attention, most of them connected with 
chanty, some even with religion 
Churdies have been built out of the 
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CONSERVATIVE PEASANTS WHO CCINQ TO ANCESTRAL CUSTOMS 
BlezdkSvod, m market town of eonsiderable Importance, to inhabited by a people called " Mat\ 6k,*’ 
a brandi of the Palocx roce. The peculuBr tucks seen at the drem-walst of the woman on the nRnt are 
shSened with cardboard and covered with black velvet. As a small child she dressed In similar 
fashion, and if she hves to be a centenarian this queer style may still be seen on her 
PMo, A W, Cmlltr 


proceeds of this form of gambling, character. Traces of the same simplicity 

Hospitals, schools, institutions for t^ may be seen in the obligation upon all 

relief :)f and misfortune see Hungarian subjects to bdong, or to say 

nothing incongruous ii funds by that they belong, to some religious body 

such means. Nor does there seem to The State has long been the paymaster of 

be any reason why, if people will '* have all ministers of religion, Roman Catholic, 

a flutter," they should not benefit some Protestant, and Jewish alike The 

useful object instead of enriching private funds for this purpose are provided by 

individusds. It will be long before the a personal tax whidi no one is allowed 

Magyars are cured of the idea that they to evade. Everyone must call himself 

are more likely to m^e a good living something and pay his tax to whidiever 

by the purchase of lottery tickets than body he has loosen, even though he 

by steady work. It will be long before never attends a place of worship at all 

the gambling mania can be shaken oft. The system seems to work well enou^ , 

It goes with their careless optimism, it ensures, at any rate, religious equality, 

their axxdogists say ; with their love of There is less need in Hungary thai. in 
taking chances ; wi^ their simplicity of Britain for the upkeep of philanthropic 
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HANDSOME HANDIWORK OF THE HUNGARIAN PEASANTRY 
Hungary abounds m natural beauties, and her rivers and lakes, her highlands and lowlands con 
tribute their full share to the fascinatuig scenery In her people, too, a great love of beauty prevails, 
and in the lowliest peasant home artistic skill is displays in the fine embroideries on bandspon 
garments and sheepskins and the decorative designs on the earthenware household utensils 

PM0, A W Cma$f 

institutions by voluntaiy effort The puzzling, sometimes imtatmg, always 
State does a great deal m this mteresting, of old-fashioned prejudices 

direction, and does it handsomely and customs with ideas of advanced 

Children are looked after with especial progress Many of these ideas they owe, 

good sense and care Machinery exists it must be remembered, to the Austrians, 

which IS a long way ahead of that in but they are hardly likely now to let 

1 ngland for protecting them from them go, for the Magyar is anxious to 

cruel or even hannfully thoughtless stand w^ with the rest of the world 

treatment on their parents' part There Hunganan patnotism finds expression 
are kmdly homes for those who have m the literature of the country, notably 

lost their parents or have had to be m the works of Nicholas Znnyi(i6ifi-64), 

taken from them ; all who are m any who wrote the national epic, ai^ Geoige 

way handicapped for the race of life are Bessenj’ei (1747-1811), the herald^ a 

helped In the wise handling of young hteraiy awakening, while among Hun- 

pec^le who have drifted into crime garim writers of fiction Sigmund 

Hungary's ]rian could hardly be bettered. Kemdny (1814-77) and Maiinis Jokai 

Thus you find a mixture, sometimes (1825-1904) won wide fame. 
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II. A Thousand Years of Magyar History 
By A. D. lanes, M.A. 

Leeturtr and BaamiMr in Hlatory and Literature 


H ungary, formerly a portion of 
the Dual Monarchy or “ ram- 
shackle empire " familiarly 
known as Austria, is to-day an indepen- 
dent State, whose boundaries, as a 
consequence of the Great War, have been 
defined upon a nationalist basis, and 
encircle it between Yugo-Slavia on the 
south, Teutonic Austria on the west, 
Czechoslovakia on the north, and an 
expanded Rumania on the east. The 
dominant race in Hunga^, the Magyars, 
are of a stock entirely different from that 
of any of the encircling States. Its area 
corresponds but roughly to that of the 
historical Hungarian kingdom which gener- 
ally extended over territories now assigned 
to other nationalities. 

The area itself has been occupi.'d by the 
Magyar people for something over 1,000 
years. The popular inclination to connect 
the name of Hungary with the Huns is 
entirely erroneous. It is a corruption of 
“ Ugrian," the title bv which the Magyar 
invaders were originally kno\\n. 

Turbulent Wsvee of Invseioo 

Apart from Trajan’s military colony 
in Dacia, which was the beginning of 
Rumania, the Roman power never effec- 
tively penetrated beyond the Danube ; 
nor aid the barl>arian tribes — presumably 
Slavonic — who were in normal occupation 
develop any organized attack on the 
Roman marches. In the third and fourth 
centuries, however, Goths from the north 
were making Hungary their base for 
threatening the Danube line, ejecting or 
dominating the Slavs. The fifth century 
saw the terrific incursion of the migrating 
Mongolian hosts of Attila and his Huns, 
who, however, vanished into space after 
Attila ’s death, and were heard of no more. 

Slavs surged in again, only to be again 
subjugated in the seventh and eighth 
centunes by the Avars, of the mis- 
cellaneous ceiitral-Asiatic stock. The 
power of the Avars was broken by Charle- 
magne. Like the Huns, th^ disappeared, 
and once more a Slavonic power was 
being organized when, at the end of the 
ninth century, it was shattered by the 
Tartar Magyars, the Ugrians or Hun- 
garians who, led ^ their mighty if some- 
what m3rthical Khan Arpad, took per- 
manent possession of the country and 
gave it their name. 


The terms Mongolian, Tartar, and Turk 
are used, it may be remarked, for lack of 
any adequately distinctive titles of the 
far from homogeneous stocks from Central 
Asia which successively Hooded into 
Europe by way of south Russia ; stocks 
concerning which the only definite state- 
ment that can be made is that while they 
differed from each other materially, all 
were primarily nomadic hordes and none 
were Aryan. 

Magyars Matters of the Land 

From the days of Arpad the Magyars 
Were the masters of Hungary. For a time 
they threatened the Western Empire, b'ut 
in the middle of the tenth century met 
their decisive overthrow at the hands of 
Otto* the Great. From that time they 
ceased to be a menace to the West, 
accepted Christianity, and at a later 
stage became a bulwark of Christendom 
against Mongol and Turk, both before 
and after the final downfall of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. In fact, with their Chri*)- 
tianlsing under their Khan or King Geza, 
they began, so to speak, to become good 
Europeans. Geza's son, S. Stephen, or 
Stephen the Great, was the very remarkable 
ruler (997-1038) who raised the Hungarian 
kingdom from barbarism to civilization 
He was not only zealous in the spreading 
of Christianity and of Western ideas 
by the foreigners whose presence he en- 
couraged ; he imitated the system whicli 
Charlemagne had initiated in his empire 
of dividing his own kingdom under 
" counts,” who were not hcr^itary rulers 
but royal officials. He could not, how- 
ever, overcome the established conditions 
which made the Magyars proper a ruling 
caste, and kept the rest of the population 
in a subject position. 

Decay of the Arpad Dynasty 

Uhder Stephen's successors (after an 
interval), Ladislas and Coloman (1077- 
1116), the borders of the Magyar kingdom 
were considerably extended, and its 

f ovemment was admirably conducted, 
lut the later kings of the Arpad line 
degenerated ; the effective power passed 
into the hands of the greater Magyar 
nobles, whose position had become 
hereditary. The disintegration was 
checked by King Bela IV. (thirteenth 
century) after Hungary had been devastated 
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by the last great Mongol or Tartar Belgrade, which, as long as it remained 

deluge ; but the min wrought thereby in Christian possession, was more than a 

had been too destmctive. The last of thorn in the side of the Ottoman. But 

the Arpads could not maintain their Sigismund dying in 1437, was succeeded 

authority, and at the beginning of the by his daughter's husband, Albert of 

fourteenth century the crown of Hungary Austria, who died two years later, to 

was bestowed on a foreign dynasty — leave a disputed succession between his 

a branch of the Angevin house which had posthumous son Ladislas and Ladislas 

recently been established in the kingdom King of Poland, to whom the Hungarian 

of Naples. nobles offered the crown. 

Charles Kolx^rt and his son I..ouis (1303- During the troubled ^ars which fol- 
82), rulers of great abilily, restored a lowed, the defence of Hungary against 

strong and stable government on Western the Turk devolved upon the hero Janos 

lines, the lines of French feudalism, Hunyadi, a gentleman of the southern 

developing the control of the crown ov*er marches who had risen to authority by 

the great nobles, and the growth of the sheer force of character and ability, 

towns and of commerce, while they His military achievements wrung from 

relied largely upon the aid of Italian and the Ottoman the peace of Szeged (1444). 

other foreign ministers. The royal family to which the de facto king Ladislas 

became closely associated with that of having assented, immediately broke. 

Poland, and fiom 1370 the two crowns ladislas was then killed in an over- 

were actually for a time united. During whelming defeat at Varna, and Hunyadi, 

this period, however, the Ottoman Turks obviously the necessary man, was elected 

were beginning to establish themselves “ governor " of Hungary. Before he died, 

in the Balkan peninsula, and on the other in 145b, the Moslem tide was stemmed, 

hand the Angevin dynasty was w'oakencd though it had submerged Constantinople, 

by the succession (1382) of Louis' two and tw'O years later Hunyadi's son 

daughters to the crowns of Pobnd and Matthias " Corvinus " w'as unanimously 

Hungary respectively elected king of Hungary on the death of 

The marriage of one established the the still youthful Ladislas " Posthumus." 

Jagellon dynasty in Poland ; that of the The reign of Matthias was the most 
olher made Sigismund, best known m brilliant period of Hungarian history, 

the West as a very unsatisfactory em- On every side the young king's arms 

peror, a very efficient King of Hungary. triumphed. In his father's day the 

Single handed, and with no support from Hapsburgs, as the guardians of young 

the West, he held up the advance of the Ladislas, and the Bohemians, whose 

Turks under Amurath, or Murad II., crown he also inherited from his father, 

and established the great fortress of had occupied the western and northern 



THE MAGYAR 8TATE OF HUNGARY 
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proviiices of the Hungarian kingdom. 
Matthias drove both of them out, beat ofi 
the Turks, and organized not only a 
regular army under his own control, but 
also a great Danube flotilla. His troops 
and his very able finance ministers enabled 
him at once to present an invincible 
front to enemies on all sides, to restore an 
irresistible royal authority, to re-establish 
order and law, to rule with stern but 
unerring justice, and to revive the 
material prosperity of his kingdom; 
though, despite his own vigorous cflorts 
for the development of intellectual culture, 
it barely touched the nobles, and was 
practically restricted to the greater clerics 
and a few of the minor gentry. 

Days of Glory under Matthias 

He was working for great ends under 
difficulties which would have over- 
whelmed any less masterful personality, 
and though in his later years he was 
probably the most powerful potentate 
in Europe, the brief glory of Hungary 
was defined to prompt decay when 
his strong hand was withdrawn. His 
young hnr was unable to retain his 
grip on the reins. The Magyar nobles 
wanted a king who would be their puppet, 
not their master, and in 1400 they elected 
the weak Ladislas of Bohemia, who 
promptly confirmed all their privileges 
and cancelled most of the salutary legis- 
lation of the great Matthias. 

Chaos followed. The nobles acted after 
the fashion of the baronage of England 
in the nightmare reign of King Stephen. 
Each did what was right in his own eyes ; 
together they made laws for the oppression 
of the peasantry. A fierce peasant rising 
in 1514 was brutally stamped out. like 
that in Germany a decade later, and the 
peasants were reduced to a condition of 
abject serfdom from which they never 
recovered. Ladislas died in 1516, and was 
succeeded by a child. The chaos grew 
worse. In 1521 the Turks captured 
Belgrade. Five years later they annihi- 
late at Mohacs the hastily-summoned 
Hungarian levies. 

OMeat end Partition of Hungary 

The young king was killed. The Turks 
retired after devastating a quarter of 
Hungary. John Zapolya, governor of 
Transylvania, was elected king, while 
the crown was claimed by Ferdinand of 
Austria (later emperor) in right of his 
wile, the dead king's sister. In effect 
Zapo^ retained the crown by ceding 

third of the kingdom to Ferdinand. 
There was some recovery, but Zapolya 
died. Ferdinand challenged the election 
of his iniant son, the sultan intervened, 
and In 1547 Hung^uy was divided in three, 
Hw Turk annexing the biggest share 


wedged in between the Hapsburg and 
Transylvanian dominions on the west and 
east respectively, Ferdinand being nominal 
suzerain of the Prince ” of Transylvania. 

In the eyes of successive Hapsburgs, 
who became, in fact though not in form, 
hereditary emperors, their Hungarian 
kingdom was merely an unremuncrative 
but inconveniently necessary buffer be- 
tween Vienna and the Turk. They ruled 
from Vienna, and the Magyars were held 
in a wretched depression. Both here 
and in Transylvania Protestantism was 
prevalent ; the Turks disregarded it, and 
the first Hapsburgs were tolerant. But 
the day of toleration passed. In the years 
immediately preceding and following the 
close of the century there were fierce 
persecutions and wars in which Magyar 
patriotism and Protestantism were in some 
degree identified. The temporary triumph 
of the imperialists, ruthlessly used and 
grossly abused, was reversed, and by the 

C eace of Vienna (1606) Transvlvania 
ecamc in effect an independent Magyar 
State, the nominally elective " kingdom 
of Hungary ” remaining practically an 
appanage of the Hapsburgs. Throughout 
the Thirty Years War (1618-48), Transyl- 
vania, under its vigorous princes (jabriel 
Bcthlen and George Rakoezy, was a thorn 
in the side of the imperialists. In the 
kingdom of Hungary, on the other hand, 
the Magyars were held in a state of re- 
pression as, at best, potential rebels 
throughout the seventeenth century by 
their German rulers, who practically 
crushed out Protestantism. 

Htpabur^z Succeed to the Turks 

In the third quarter of the century 
Magyar rebellion was headed by Tokolyi 
and stimulated the Turkish attack on 
Austria developed by the Kuprili Wazirs. 
Vienna was saved by the intervention 
of the great Pole, John Sobieski (1683). 
Prince Eugene’s victory at Zenta (1697) 
and the resultant peace of Karlowitz 
(1699) expelled the Turks from all but a 
fraction of their possessions in Hungary; 
but though the Turks were expelled, the 
Magyars were more completely than ever 
reduced to subjection and repression by 
the Vienna government, and the struggle 
had again incoiporated Transylvania with 
the rest of Hungary. Nevertheless, 
Mafj^yarism was in continuous revolt 
during the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, and actually extorted from the 
Hapsburgs, embarrassed by the war of 
the Spanish succession, a formal recog- 
nition of the " ancient rights and liberties " 
of the Magyars. Another Turkish war 
finally cleared the Turks out of the 
Hungarian territories still held by them 
(Peace of Passarowitz. 1718). 

The concession of the ancient rights 
and liberties did not mean constitutiona) 
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independence, hut it introduced a new 
atmosphere of comparative liberality on 
the part of the Hapsburgs and acquiescence 
on the part of the Magyars, which was 
accentuated by Hungarian loyalty to 
Nfaria Theresa in the war of the Austrian 
succession (1740-48). The queen and her 
sons. Joseph II. and Leopold II.. were 
typical enlightened despots, who ruled 
with paternal benevolence but without 
allowing their subjects more than a 
consultative voice in tlie government. 
Hiingai^ enjoyed a long reign of law. 
order, justice, and administrative reform, 
under which her prosperity recovered. 

The Magyar nobility and gentry were 
treated with favour, and were not ex- 
cluded from official positions. As a 
consequence, Hungary remained loyal 
through the great French wars (1792- 
1815). There, as elsewhere, however, the 
wars were accompanied by the infiltration 
of Liberal ideas and a renascence of 
Nationalist .sentiment, not only among 
Magyars, but also among the subordinate 
Slav populations of the south. Such 
doctrines, however, had little chaiice of 
active expression under the rule of 
Mettcrnich, who directed the Austrian 
government under Francis II. and his 
successor. Ferdinand. Nevertheless, both 
Liberalism and Nationalism, inspired by 
Sz6chenyi, De&k, and the perfervid Louis 
Kossuth, were already assuming a pro- 
minence in the diets alarming to the 
V'lenna authorities, when, in 1848, all 
Europe was flung into violent perturbations 
by a common revolutionary eruption. 


Mettemich fled. The imperial govern- 
ment, menaced everywhere with revolt- 
in Italy, in Bohemia, in Hungary, by 
Liberalism in Vienna itself — made im- 
mense concessions. But the Hungarian 
extremists, headed by Kossuth, went too 
far even for the moderate liberals, demand- 
ing complete independence. The govern- 
ment took heart ; the rebels, successful 
at first, were crushed by the aid of the 
Russian Tsar. In the Austrian empire, 
as elsewhere, the reaction triumphed 
over the revolution, and exacted the 

C enalty from Hungary with vindictive 
rutality. 

Even then the results might have been 
very different but for the innate age-long 
hostility between Austria’s Slav ana 
Magyar subjects. The structure of the 
Austrian empire was desperately unstable ; 
it was becoming obvious that concessions 
must be made to the diverse nationalities 
of which it was composed. The Italian 
and Prussian wars of 1859 and 1866 gave 
the finishing touches, and in 1867 the 
system known as the Dual Monarchy was 
established. 

That system practically made the 
Austrian emperor also the constitutional 
king of Hungary, while it gave to the 
Magyars a position on an equal footing 
with the Germans in the councils of the 
united empire. It lasted till the final 
catastrophe of 1918, when that empire 
was disintegrated into its component 
parts, and Hungary became a separate 
Klagyar state, shorn of its Slavonic 
provinces. 


HUNGARY: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

New European Stat^ bounded by Austrt.i, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Rumania. 
Area. 3 S >654 square miles; population, 1921, 
7,840,830, of which 83 per cent, are Magyars. 

Government 

Monarchy, under a regent, elected.>by National 
Assembly on March 23. 1920. when a government 
order was issued that the official title of the 
ministry was ** Royal Hungarian Ministry." 
Representative bodies for communes, those for 
towns elected for six years with life officials. 
The counties and cities with communal rights 
are independent municipalities, with cou^ls 
modelled on the representative bodies of the 
communes. 

Defenee 

Armed forces include National Army of 35.000. 
with voluntary enlistment for twelve years, six of 
which have to be with the colours; za.ooo 
police. 12.000 mdarmerie, and 4>300 customs 
guards, each vrith minimum of six years* service. 

Commeree end Induatriee 
Chief industry, agriculture. Soil, fertile. 
Products: Wheat, rye. barl^. oats, malae. 
tobacco, sugar, grapes, cool, wiiie. Ugnite, rock 


salt, and precious metaU. Cattle industry 
considerable. Milling, distilling, manufacture of 
sugar, hemp. flax, leather, textiles, iron and steel 
works carrira on. Area under forest, 1,337.438 
acres. Total imports in iai6 estimated at about 
^80,500,000 ; exports, 466,250,000. Unit of 
currency Uie kronen, normally 24.02 to the £, 
but quoted In December, 1922. at 10, ooo- 11,000 
to the £. 

Communioetions 

Railways. 4,372 miles, of which 1,858 State- 
owned; telemphs, 5.800 miles; navigable 
rivers, 687 miles. t 


Reli|ion and Bdueation 
All religions tolerated, but greater number of 
Magyars are Roman Catholies. with, however, 
large Protestant minority. Elementary educa- 
'tloa compulsoiy between ages of six to twelve 
yean. In addition to extended fadlltlm for 
seooodary education, there ere four State- 
maintained Unlvenlties. 


Chief Towns 
Budepeet, 
Debreexen ' 
mexo-Vf 
UJpeel 





OPEN-AIR HUNGARIAN MOTHERS' MEETING IN PROGRESS 
The Maty6 women of IfeiMcdvesd have a atrauge custom of “ bolstering ’* their babiea-in-arms. These 
immense pillows are of the softest down, -covered with bright material often gorgeously decorated \vitb 
fancy patterns in coloured silks and cottons. The young mother on the left seems fully asvare that 
her person and pillow bear eloquent witness to ner artistic taste and nimble fingers 
Photo, A. iV. Cuihr 




Iceland 

A Cultured People of the Hardy North 

By R. Pape Cowl 

Wnter on Icolandtc Histoiy and Cultuf* 


apart from the important 
factors of origin and environ- 
ment, perhaps the most power- 
ful influences that have been at work 
in moulding a racial type in Iceland 
have been the spiritual unity and 
cultuie in which the generations of the 
Icelandic people have been linked 
together from the beginnings of the 
island's history. 

The Icelanders, a th^ift3^ industrious, 
and enlightened community, inherited 
from their Norse ancestry the practical 
sense which has stood them in good 
stead in their hard 
battle for existence 
with the remorse- 
less powers of 
natuic. Yet, with 
their stern sense of 
realities, there is a 
visionary and 
romantic strain in 
the people, partly 
derived from com- 
munion with the 
solemn grandeurs 
of nature and 
partly from the 
Celtic infusion in 
their blood. 

They have re- 
tained a contact 
with their past, and 
particularly with 
the past of. their 
golden age, which 
is unique in the 
liistory of Euro- 
pean peoples. They 
{peak the language, 
in more than the 
literal sense, of the 
twelfth century, 
read the books of 
that age, and write 


their poetry in alliterative form. Their 
speech is the old Norse, the synthetic or 
inflexional language spoken a thousand 
years ago by all Scandinavian peoples. 
Even chil^en can read without 
difficulty the still popular sagas of the 
twelfth century. 

The composition of the sagas ex- 
tended probably over one or two 
centuries, and most of them had been 
told and re-told for generations before 
they were first committed to writing. 
All alike are told with the supreme art 
of the story-teller who has seen, with 
the mind's eye, all 
he describes, and 
who can make us 
see with him and 
^are the interest 
with which he him- 
self follows the 
doings of his 
personages. 

Iceland's popu- 
lation of 95,000 
souls is thinly 
spread over a 
country consider- 
ably l^ger than 
Scotlandorireland. 
There are about 
nine persons to 
every ten square 
miles, but as the 
intericl is a high 
plateau, covei^ 
with barren moun- 
tains, glaciers, lava- 
fields, morasses, 
and desert wastes, 
the population is 
laigely concentrat- 
ed in the lowlands 
near the coasts. 
Nowhere, however, 
is the population 



STAR OF THE NORTH 
Beauty stamped with exceptional dignity is file 
heritage of this daughter of Iceland, whose Ane 
bearing suggests that in her veins runs the 
blood of heroes sung in saga 
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GLORIOUS HAIR TO ADVANTAGE DRESSED 
Very long, fair bair la a chief tieauty of the women of Iceland 
They wear it hanging in thick plaits, lurmounted by a cap of dark 
cloth with a long tail twisted into semblance of another plait 


dense, except in the town of Reykjavik, 
the capital, which has 18,000 inhabitants 
— about one-fifth of the whole population 
The Icelander is generally of good 
stature, and of a strong rather than of 
a powerful frame It is rardy that he 
runs to flesh; on the contrary, he is 
often lean, wiry, and weathered in his 
looks Usually 1 ^ is hght-complexioned 
and fair-hairedt but a combination of 
dark hair and blue or grey eyes is not 
uncommon. The men have strong or 
rugged futures ; the women are 
fluently gifted with physical beauty 
and refinement, but their greatest 
charm is perhaps a complexion of 
delectable freshness and debcacy 
Apart from the general use in the 
country districts of vadmdl, a kmd of 


fneze, which is woven on 
the farms, the dress of the 
men is that urdmanlv 
worn m Western Eurofn. 
The women, however, with 
few exceptions, are faithful 
to their national costume 
Their orclmary dress (pey 
sufOt) consists of a jacket 
and sk'rt of d'uk matmal, 
a silvtr belt, a tasselled 
cap (hufa) and, out of 
doors, a shawl The hair 
often beautiful in colour 
and texture and of gnat 
profusion anfi length is 
v\orn in plaits The fos 
tival dress (upphliitur or 
skautbunmj. r) is of gnat 
antiquity The skaiit is a 
headdress of lawn, bound 
over the forehead with j 
band of gold The bodu e 
and skirt are most richly 
embroidered 
A few women have 
adopted *' European ' cos 
tume, which is said to be 
more comfortable, if less 
picturesque, than the 
national dress The or- 
dinary peysufOt IS espec- 
ially becoming when 
worn as a nding-habit , 
and to see, as one some- 
times does, a company of 
ladies on ambling ponies is a vision 
that IS strangely reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages. The trams of pack- 
horses one meets occasionally on road 
or bndle-path stnke, too, the medieval 
note that is so insistent. There are, 
the way, no railways m Iceland, 
and roa4s are few and hard to travel 
over iq carriage or motor. The 
ordinary means of transit is on the 
backs of the sure-footed and friendly 
native ponies along bndle-tracks, where 
cairns point the way m wmter, and 
where, here and thiere, is a Saeluhfis to 
offer a welcome shelter to the traveller 
overtaken by storms 
The pnnapal industries are idieep- 
fannmg and fishing, and in these more 
than sixty-five per cent, of thejiopulation 
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are directly engaged. The coasts are 
^everywhere ridi in bird life, snd the 
voters teem with fiidi of great eocmomic 
value. Iceland's mighty ialls of water 
and hot springs are great potential 
sources of wealth as yet undeveloped, 
though a woollen xniU, near Reykjavik, 
48 operated by water-power, and has 
luniUess supplies of iiot water lor the 
processes of manufacture and hearing 
from a neighbouring hot spring 
With so small a population to so large 
a territory it may be surmised that 
there is more than enough work for 
every available pair of hands. The 
country pncst is invariably a fanner 
also, a^, may be, a postmaster. The 
schoolfBaster m vacation lends a hand 
in harvesting the hay — ^Iceland's only 
crop— or puUs at an oar In a fishing- 
boat. The leading tragedian in the 
Repertoire Theatre is probably a bank 
manager when he is off 


university, cathedral, ana artistic 
circles, is cbarn^ in Ha naturalness 
and obvious sincerity. Manners are 
simple, and the pec^ most kind 
and ho^ntahte. faiGdllent coffee 
and pastries are offered at aU times, 
and somerimes the nationad 
ricyr, or curds, fei dbe arister dandng 
is iariiionable, and the yoiiiig peq^e 
ever take deli^ in ahg^utg. Many can 
converse fredy in Daush or £i 4 ^» 
and the genend standaid of edurorion 
18 high. Icdand is "dry," though it 
has been found necessary to re-admit 
Spanish wines 

The first authentic mention of die 
island is found in a work, De Mdisura 
OrbisTerrae,'* by an Irish monk, Dkuil, 
who rdates (in 825) that he had con- 
versed with moriks who had virited the 
island of Thile, or Thule, which may 
almost certainly be identified with 


the boards 

Yet Icdand finds a way 
to enable her most gifted 
sons to specialise in 
science, in literature, and 
m the arts. She has pro- 
duced, even m periods of 
national depression, poets 
—some really great lyric 
poets — statesmen, and 
scholars. To-day drama, 
music, and landscape 
painting flourish ; and 
Einar Jdnsson, of Reyk- 
javik, is one of the 
greatest living masters in 
the art of sculpture. 

R^kjavik— an unpre- 
tentious but agreeable 
little capital— is pictur- 
esquely situated on Faxa 
Fiord, with green hills 
aboutit and a background 
of mountains and graders. 
The dwelling-houses are 
generally si^ and are 
built of wood with roob 
^ oonugated iron; the 
pubGc buildings are ol 
stone or concrete. The 
social fife of the capital, 
with its Parliament. 
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ledand. Diciill*$ story is oonfirmed 
by the eailiest Icdandic accounts of 
the Norse settlement in Iceland. 

Naddoddur, sailing from Norway to 
the Faroe Islands in 870, was driven out 
ci his course by storms and carried to a 
country unknown. He landed on the 
east coast, and gave to the country the 
name of Snaeland, or Snowland. The 
next visitor, Gardiur Svavarsson, called 
it Gardarshdlm, or Gardar*s Island. 
Gardar was followed by Fldki of the 
Ravens, who, finding drift ice in one of 
the fiords, gave to the iriand its present 
name. 

MfB end Mattert of tho SogM 

The pioneers in the colonisation of 
Iceland were two brothers, Ingdlfur 
Amarson and Hjfirleifur Hrddarsson. 
They were follow^ from Norway by 
many Northmen of good family (874- 
930), and by others, from the Norse 
lUnj^oms in Ireland. Of the 312 
names of the first settlers mentioned in 
the Landnimabdk or the Book of Lots 
— ^the most detailed account of its 
origins that any people possesses— 
more than half are those of men from the 
British Iries. Many bore Celtic names. 

In the saga period (930-1030), in 
which occurred most oif the events 
that are recorded in the wonderful 
stories of the people (fslendingasOgur), 
the Icelanders established a Conunon- 
wealth that appears to have had its 
origin in a spontaneous movement 
among the leading men to povide a 
legal sanction for the existing local forms 
of government and to secure a uniform 
administration of a common code of 
laws through the island. The local 
Things, or parliaments, over which the 
great chiefs presided, became the model 
for the Althing, or gerwral Court of 
Parliament, which was establiriied in 930. 

Order, Jmtiee, rad Proeperity 

In the year 965 the whole island was 
divided mto four Quarters or Provinces, 
each Quarter to have its own Court of 
Justice at the Althing. The Quarters 
were again each sulndivided into three 
jurisdirtions (Thingsdknir). Each of 
the Quartan had its Quartet Thing. 
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and each of its sub-divisions had its 
Spring Thing. Suits begun in the Spring 
Thing might be carried to the Qiuuter 
Thing, and thence, if desired, to ^e 
Althing. 

An important diange was made at 
the same time in the constitution of the 
Althing. The L^rjetta, or Court of 
Law, while retaining its deliberative 
and executive powers, was shorn of its 
judicial functions, which were distributed 
among four Courts representing the four 
Quarters. A Fifth Court, or Court of 
Appeal, was cstabliriied in 1004' by 
the advice of the great lawyer, Njdll. 

From the condusion of the saga 
period (1030) down to the beginning of 
the Sturiunga pmod (1x97), the people 
enjoyed the blessings of government 
and public order. A literary period of 
extraordinary brilliance opened in ZI17- 
1118, when for the first time the laws 
were written down in good Icelandic 
Ari Tliorgilsson (1067-1x48) laid the 
foundation of Icelandic saga with a 
sketch of the idand's history down to 
XX20. Ari is also bdieved to have 
collaborated with Kolskeggur the Sage 
in the composition of the original 
Landntoabdk already referred to. 

Norway*! KSnS aad lealaad*! PawM 

In the Sturiunga period (ii97-X262), 
the Icelandic Commonwealth was rent 
and tom by the feuds of four great 
families, induding the powerful 
Sturlungor. The great chiefs were 
devoid of patriotism, and often con- 
spicuous for thdr vices. They appealed, 
when in difficulty, for assistance to 
King Haakon of Norway, and King 
Ha^on astutely played oR one chief 
against another . From acting as 
arbitrator in this way Haakon proceeded 
to appoint this or that diief as Jarl of 
Iqeland, and more than ode chief 
oonqnred with Haakon^to bring lodand 
uhte the rule of the kings of Norway. 
Intimately Haakon, growhig dissatisfied 
^th the dilatoriness of Jarl Gissur, 
sent one of his own men to Icdand who 
compdled Gissur to take action in the 
interests of his mastdr Haakon. 

The Althing that assembled fai za^ 
agreed to a covenant (Gamfi Sittmili) 
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under vdiidi lodand entered into a 
personal union with Norway. The 
King of Norway was to be rep r esen ted 
by a Jarl, thoac^, ^ & matter of kct, 
there was never again a Jarl in Iceland 
after the death of Gissur (za68). The 
Icelanders were to retain thdr ancient 
rights and laws. The Quarter Courts 
and the Court of Appeal were aboli^ed, 
the judicial attributes of the Althing 
being transferred to the LOgrjetta, which 
now consisted of thirty-six members. 

Under the Commonwealth the spirit 
of the Icdandic people had been 
remarkable for its sturdy independence 
and its power of initiative. ‘Under the 
kings of Norway it dropped, though a^ 
times it could offer a stout resistance 
to the oppression of the foreign tax- 
gatherers to whom the kings, from 
1354, leased out the revenues of tlie 
island. In 1388 Iceland passed with 
Norway under the rule of Denmark. 

DaaUh Seorpioai for Norwogioo Whips 

The yoke of Denmark proved to be 
heavier than had been that of Norway, 
The rights and privileges of the nation 
were inched one by one, till at last, in 
1798, the last shred of indqiendence 
dmppeared with the abolition of the 
Althing. In the sixteenth century 
Lutheranism was imposed upon the 
island with the aid of Danish battle- 
ships, and the lands of the Church were 
transferred to the Danish Ciowft. 

In 1662 the Danish Governor, Admiral 
Henrik Bjelke, coming with a ^ttle^ip 
to Iceland, compelled the Icelanders to 
swear fealty to King Frederick III. 
and his dynasty. Two years previously 
the Danes had given absolute powers to 
their sovereign, but to impose absolutism 
on the Icdmudic people was again a 
violation of the Covenant, the one 
constitutkmal link between Iceland and 
Denmark. The Icelanders, overawed by 
Bjelke, i^greed to sicn the document 
presented to them, put only after n 
clause had been Intiodnced udrich 
cotthrmed them in the pofsession of 
their ancient ri^U nod privums. 

Twenty years later (xo8o) the Danes 
b^gan to enforoe more rigorously the 
trsiife monopoly they had established in 
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Iceland. In the fifteenth and sixteendi 
centuries the foreign co mm erce of die 
Island had been In the hands of English 
tradon, who were first attracted to 
Iceland by its fisheries. Later the 
competition of Gennan and English 
merchants improved matters for the 
lodanders, but ultimately the Danish 
kings stepped in and excluded both 
En^irii and German merchants from 
the Icelandic trade. The foreign trade 
of Iceland was placed in the hands of 
Danish monopolists. 

Rnia Wrought bjr Nutnnil Pororo 

In 1783 volcanic eruptions were re- 
sponsiUe, directly or indirectly, for the 
loss of 9,000 lives, and for the de- 
struction ci 11,000 cows, 27,000 horses, 
and 186,000 riieep. In the following, 
year further destruction was caused by 
earthquakes. To such an ebb had the 
fortunes of the Icelandic people sunk in 
1785 that the Danirii Government 
d^ded to transport the whole surviving 
population to Denmark, and to re- 
settle it upon the moors of Jutland; 
but nothing came of this project. 

The Icelanders are a tenadoua breed, 
and deeply attached to their homelaud. 
By the thkties of the nineteenth century 
they had recovered from the elfects A 
the disasters that had befallen their land 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and had initiated a national 
movement to recover their lost political 
and economic liberty. \In spite of opposi- 
tion from the Danish Governor, the 
Althing was restored in 1843, though it 
did not actually meet till 1845. A 
few years later it was strong enouj^ to 
resist suooessfuUy an attempt on the 
part of Denmark to reduce the status 
of Iceland to that of a Danidi«piovince. 

Uuiou of letluad tad Demuiffc 

From 1850 the political movement 
was guided Iw Jdn SIgurdalon, one of 
the wisest statesmen that ever directed 
the destinies of a nation. Signrdsaon 
posseised all the qualities of a great 
poUtkel leader. He won the reflect 
and trust of his advenaries. while 
he lyi finsthited measurb 

Hw love aad davottoB of Ub Umi 
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and foUovrers. Siguniasoii's fiist im- has c^lared her neutraiity hi all waft 
portant success was gained in z854, in vdiich Denmaik may beocmie engaged, 
when the trade of Iceland was thrown The TreaW, if not pievioiisly renewed^ 
open to the world, and this freedom of wOl lapse m the 3rear 1943. 
trade, won Sigurdsson, laid the Demnark In Uie ^t carried things 
foundation of the great material pros- with a high hand in Icdand, yet tt 
perity that Iceland has since enjoj^ would be difficult to find a parallel in 
The second great adiievement of the history of international ration* 
the Icdandic statesman was the ships to the reasonableness and 
winning of a Constitution in 1874. This magnanimity that Dennuffk has dis- 
constitution was imperfect from the played in her dealings with the Ice* 
Icelandic standpoint. An Icelander lan^ people from the days of Jon 
became Governor of Iceland, but, on Sigurdsson onward. Till 19x8 Denmark 
the other hand, one of the Danish |h^ paid to Iceland to many years 
ministers acted as Minister for Iceland, interest on the computed value of the 
and advised the King in matters lands, etc., in Iceland confiscated to the 
relating to the island. 

This minister was in 
practice solely responsible 
in Icelandic affairs, and 
many Bills passed by the 
Althing were veto^ in 
Copenhagen. By an 
amendment of the Con- 
stitution in 1903 Iceland 
received a Prime Minister, 
who was to be an Ice- 
lander and to reside in 
Reykjavik. The Prime 
Minister was to be respon- 
sible to the Althing, and 
to be assisted by an 
executive consisting of a 
Secretary of State and 
three de^tmental chiefs. 

From 1904 the King never exercised Danish Crown centuries ago The ratd 
lia power of veto over Icelandic Bills. of interest was, no doubt, infinitesimal, 
The relations of Iceland and Den* but the acknowledgment of the debt 
mark, notwithstanding, continued to be was an act of justice rare, if not unique, 
strained, till at last, in rox8, a Com- in the history of nations, 
mission, sitting in Reykjavik, agreed The Icetodic people has passed 

r tto terms of a Ttoty of Assoda- through trials and tribulatioo.,, but 
between the two nations. The to-day it may with t ratii be d escribed 
Danes, accqiting the Icelandic con- as a happy and prq|g>erous com* 
tention th at the Gmnli Sdttn^ 4 U was a munity, though, since the Gmt War, 
covenant between two equaS and free nouveaux tidies and a proletariat have, 
peoples, agreed to admovdedge lodandf untotunatdy, emerged and present a 
as asovefdgn and indqiendent State, sodological problem that is new and 
nnited wWi Denmark by one King, disquiding. The population has almost 
r Sy the new Consritution iSe ^ dphbled within the last oentmy, while 
King of Iceland acts soldy on the advice'" the pnbiie xevcmie and external trade 
d h!i Icelandic msnisten, who again are of the idand have diown oom- 
soldy mpondble to the Althing. The mnsurate progr^ the impo^ to 
two nations cooperate to oertato 19x8 totaOtog •Bd the 

matters ol mutual interest, but Icetond eiqiorts 

im 



THE eOVEREIQN STATE OF ICELAND 




mjODH QAYA: Bg60HA<S HOUIBT KAOV 
Ovir tv9 buMM yMn befovi tto Mrth of CMt Um* mum hito tUi mM Iht ■* tM of AriA** 
jgautaiM to whoM. namo and mcwf a tboaiand wondraai Birlaai ivBiaia Im mImA 

Thia photon^ waa Ukea m one of Um fo4r terreoee of the vut Mp^ at BuW Gaya, BanpL 
near whaia b the aacred Bo tiaa tuidtr iHiteh tha My oot attabSSTNIrvAtia and tdadeaba 


I b the aacred Bo tiaa tuidtr #hlch the My one 
PMa, P. DmHUt WMtt 
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India 

I. Its Myriad Races, Beliefs, 9 Customs 

By Sir Valentine Chirol 

Author of "ladio Old and Voir/* **lBdioo UnrMfi** ote. 

In this eamprehensits conirihuH&n th$ iisHtiguithed oMikonty on India snrvtyi 
that vast country and its infinitely vaned peoples. Under the headings Bhutan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Kepal, the British Empire tii Asia, and France : New Coiontal 
Empire, null be found other articles on peoples and lands which, though connected 
With India, have clams under our edUoritU scheme to senate treatment 


F or a survey of the many peoples 
of India and of their many 
peculiar customs and beliefs 
there is no better starting-point than 
the extreme south, where the great 
peninsula tapers down to Cape Comorin, 
a few degrees north of the Equator. For 
it is there that all along the Malabar 
coast the great social and religious 
structure of Hinduism remains more 
than anywhere else intact, while in 
tropical forests and secluded mountain 
valleys the earliest aboriginal populations 
have survived, 
almost equally 
untouched by the 
successive waves of 
Aryan immigration 
in ancient times, 
of Mahomedan 
conquest in later 
ages, and in still 
more recent time 
of the leas violent 
invasionofWestem 
civilization. 

Let us land at 
Quilon, an ancient 
coast town barely 
100 miles north- 
west of Cape 
Comorin, in &e 
stateofTravanoore, 
the largest and 
most important of 
the native states 
of Southern India. 

The Indian Ocean 
beatsr In eternal 
ihythm, now a 
mere mnrni.ur. 


but during the monsoon a deafenmg 
roar of far-flung breakers, upon the 
coral reefs and golden san^ of a long 
coast line, fringed in most places down 
to the water's edge with groves of 
coconut palms stretching far inland, 
which constitute one of the chief sources 
of the commercial and industrial wealth 
of this part of India. 

From the uplands of the interior, 
where in the l^hest altitudes ebony, 
blackwood, teak, white cedar and sandal- 
wood grow in dense primeval forests; over 
the lower slopes, 
where tea and 
co flee and pepper 
and cardamom and 
rubber are success- 
fully cultivated ; 
and then through 
miles of carefully 
irrigated paddy- 
fiel^ which yield 
the staple article 
of food of a rice- 
eating population, 
a stream descends 
and broadens into 
a beautiful lock, 
callea by a 
Scotsman the 
Loch Lomond of 
Travancore.on 
which Quilon has 
jled for centuries its 
ihelteredexistence. 

Save for a fow 
modem buildii^ 
in the European or 
semi-European 
It Is a town 





MANIKUHIO OLUTHED IN THE INttlUNIA OF THEIR CALLING 

As head boatmen ^ the Rajah of Manipur these ftnely-bnUt men— natives of the Manipur state— 
enjoy a prmtlge above that of their ordinary brothm Thdr handsome national rostume has 
been donim oa the occasion of the annual boat race, an event of mudi ImiManoe in the ej’es 
of the Manipur population , and their turban^ hmuldreM Is sunnount^ ny egret plumage 

PMo, Ffnnr 


of single storeyed tenements of sun-dried 
brick, for the better Quilonese claves, 
white or yellow-washed and with 
occasional daubs of colour and rudely 
pamted designs to drive away maleficent 
spirits, while for the humbler folk it is a 
juace of straggling riianties, sometimes 
of sim-dried mud, sometimes of grass 
matting and braboo, dingy and 
odorous, but affording just enough 
shelter from blazing sunshine or from 
heavy downpours of rain in a climate 
of poennial summer heat. 

Odorous, too, axe the bazaars, long TOWS 
of open tOums, eadi but a lew leetfde^ 
and broad. In whidi, for the most part. 


in different quarters of the town, the 
venders of the same class of articles 
either of food or of clothing or of other 
simple n e cessiti e s squat behind their 
wares in receipt of custom, serving their 
customers as they happen to come, with 
mudi bargaining, but with no apparent 
jeaJ^y of their trade rivalsoneitto 
crowds of purdiaseis come and 
go with the satne listleasneas, eadi 
usually xetumlhg day after day to the 
same vender, pmy because the force 
of habit is IndmtMy strong in India, 
partly because the choice ia Iwted by 
the deep dividfaig line of caste. Emi 
recognized caste, az well ai the 
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"untouchables/' uiio can even dimw 
water only from the wdls and tanks 
specially assigned to them, has its own 
quarter and itsown bazaar, and each can 
be recognized by a caste-maik smeared 
on the focdiead. or by distinct styles 
and materials of dothing. or by pei^- 
arides of gait denoting in their several 
ways the high caste's pride of Urth. 
and the abject humility of the despised 
"no-caste" man. 

Norlhwards from Quilon, through 
the state of Travancore and ^e adjom- 
ing native state of Cochin, a great 
network of canals, often broad^ing 


out into lagoolis wepmted oaiy by 
narrow sand dunes frnom the Indian 
Ocean, affords the easiest means of 
communication and (he most attractive 
mode of traveL A somewhat primitive 
houseboat. propeUed to the modulated 
rhythm of weird but not unmelodioas 
ch^ts. which vary according to the 
stroke, by sturdy rowers whose daric 
broiyn skins glisten with oil in the sun* 
Shine, threads its way for the most part 
between coconut groves whose graoefril 
fronds sometimes almost meet over^ 
head, and now and again past populous 
villages where shoalsof chocolate-coloured 
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MEN OF A MARAUOINO NAQA/THIAC |N WAH TRIM 

Th« fmwlo m of Nm it flvaa to a oBiltt of hfll tribdi Ib oordMtt India, dlttiikiaidiod at 
mins oq weapyi bat ut JavMtai tad dao^ or MUbook. Uttit It Jc a oim of Ibtoi tavt that ffatjr 


I of tlw lorpont. wtawa ttaar decivo tlNlr aai 
tlMk amtSS towaidt thaMlwa io tht I 


WltlSwt 
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ViTfiRAN ARCHER TEACHING THE YOUNG ABO^ HOW TO SHOOT 
TUt It a vUlMt Ndw of OM of tbtt MoncoloM Abor tribes of the Asm iMcder. Ho Is glvliig m 
eibiUtlen of & iklU with the bow end enow, end beliif eo linportent penoim, e m, ween Ms 

outer ooed of led Tibeten clotbu end hU iisuel cene belike edoKMd with boen* tushee and red ootlon 

waele. At hie M to l oipen^ a tong Tibetan eword > 
nwSb.ififw-Bsml D. 
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IN THE ABOR JUNGLE-THE ORCHID-HUI^TER'8 PARADISE 
For Horking In the ftekU and for tra\eUlng throuab ihc Junglo—Mhlch thev do with astoiilsliing 
celerity— the Abor men irear nothing but a lohiTloth. for their ^hell neckUces and brass disked 
shoulder-belts cannot be leguded as dothem Thdr jeouipment indudes a sMar and sword, the latter 
with hilt and scabbard of bamboo, and a deerskin pouch to hold tobacco and pipe and vanous sundries 
PMo, A/a/or Geaeral U Mmeintyf 
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ABOR GRACE UNDRAPEO IN THE SERVICE OF AGRICULTURE 
Sbe if dueardiaf her blue aad-wfaite ttnped 'oin-elotb More begiimiiig work in the end will 
toll dad only in her ** boyup *' or i^le of bran duke which every Abor gM ween from infancy until 
she first becomes a mother This jprl possmies an unusuaHy lane ooBeotlon of bine and lud 
and her erect bearing is urgdy due to her practiM of carrying loads on her head 
FMs, Jlefor^dfewal D Jradsfrie 
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SIMPLE VILLAGE UFE HIGH UP ON THE NAQA HILLS 
Naca villagei are perchad on hilltops for purposes of seli-deleiioe tai tribal raadsorfeuds Within 
the tbatchw, mat’Walled bouses the famOy sleep on planks set round the fireplace, often with a 
pig under the bed and fowls roosting in the* ratters Grain-pounders, implenirats, and baskets* 
are kept in the entrance to the houses, and the cattle usually he out in the middle of the street 
Phnto, Jfefpr GwmmI D MactnfyM 

children splash through the water, than the Portuguese, who were the first 

clapping thciT hands in welcome to the Europeans to land on its shores with 

unwonted white ” travellers. intent to conquer. Elsewhere a mere 

A small temple with many-armed stone, rudely ^ped and daubed over 

deities roughly pamted on the walls, with red paint, suffices for wordiip unto 

and a young girl perhaps in a short, a more recent settlement of some jun^ 

Innght san, with heavy anklets and *' no-caste " tribe, 

braedets and earrings and a nose-ring, Throughout this part of ffie Malabar 
too, beating the temple gong to attract coast, otherwise called the Malayalim 

the notice of the g^, may mark the country, from the laoguage dhiefly 

village as a Hindu village of some spoken ^y its inhalntants^ the Nambudii 

consequence. In another village, the Brahmip is the reoogiiiaed kird of 

whitevi^ed walls and belfry of a creation. For his Iq^ter complmdon 

Christian church vaguely reminiscent diows him in most cases to be the lineal 

of Southern Europe remmd one that descendant of the Aryan immigrants 

Christianity gained a footing in -this who subdued the dicker abonginal 

part of at an earlier date even races, and nowhere else in India does 
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atty Brahmin swagger along the road 
wiib quite such a sense of supenonty 
Has It not been said of him that ** tus 
person is holy, his directions arc 
commandSp his movements a procession, 
his meal is nectar — the holiest of human 
beings and the representative of God 
on earth " ^ 

As a matter of fact, his food is very 
simple, and consists chiefly of nee 
served on a plantain leaf or on a bell- 
metal plate, and by his ^^ife, if no other 
men arc present, though she nevei cats 
with him Very simple, too, is his 
attire The sacred thread of three 
strands s} mbolising the primitive Hindu 


tnnitv, worn over his left shoulder, is 
of country-grown cotton, and so is his 
spotlessly white lorn-cloth The stnpes 
on his forehead and chest, which denote 
his caste or his special form of worship, 
are laid on with sandal paste He may 
wear amulets of gold or silver depending 
back and front from his neck, and his 
cars are pierced, though he seldom 
wears eamngs On his feet he may have 
wooden clogs, but never leather shoes, 
as all leather is regarded as impure 
1 he house in which he lives is a square 
building enclosing several inner court 
\ards, into which the living rooms open 
One wing forms the rcn'im stncih 
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reserved far the women. The furnituie 
IS scanty, the beds are of coconut fibre, 
and the seats of plain wood, one of them, 
usually shaped like a tortoise, being 
reserved for devotional purposes. In 
the north-east corner of the enclosure 
IS the go-sala, where oxen and cows are 
iioused, and in the north-west comer 
IS the sarhakkavu, or 
the “ abode of snakes," 
equally sacred animals in 
the Nambudri Brahmin's 


bellowing noise, which Is the signal for 
the lower caste Hindu to remove him- 
self out of the great man's way lest the 
latter's atmo^here should be defiled. 

The writer once saw a well-dressed 
and well-to-do bunnia of the trading 
caste turn hurriedly back when more 
than half across a bndge at the sound of 



eyes. 

His religious exercises, 
which include daily 
ablutions, preferably in 
running water or in a 
natural reservoir, have to 
be performed at stated 
hours. They involve an 
elaborate ritual and take 
up a very large proportion 
of his time. The rest he 
devotes to the cares of 
his estate, to the paying 
and receiving of calls, 
such civilities being, of 
course, confined to his 
fellow caste-men, to a few 
permissible amusements, 
among them theatrical 
performances^ mostly of a 
quasi-religious character 
and of great antiquity, 
and to the more intimate 
pleasures of fanuly life. 

The number and variety 
of omens, good and bad, 
of which he has to take 



account when he sallies 

•7* - the day's round OP 

Ot occupations^ an as end- acknowledged village belle, thia Abor girl’s youthful figure 

less as thore of the gods is muscularly devdopd by much arduous work. Uke most 
whom he has to invoke J" ^ circun..u«» 

in order to confiizn the ^ 

auspicknis and avert tlie inau^dous an approaching Brahmin, and in many 

ones. Ckeat, too^ are the precantiofis parts of the country the common folk 

which he must take to avoid poBation bad trodden themselves a footpath 

frani pcoodBoity to fellow creatures of through the fidds, or across the jungle, 

lower castesk who are forbidden to to avoid these avrieward meetings on 

approach him beyond the pease the hi(j^ road. And all this is done as a 

annber of paces fixed acoocdbig to matter of couree and without any sense 

their lowliness In the desoendiqg scale of personal humifiatkm. 

of caste. So when be walks atu^ he Religious holidap are frequent, and 
utters finom time to time a curious through the vaiiocis stages of the 
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TUMLU NAQAS IN THE GLORY OF FULL WAR PAINT 
Pci'uliar to the Tutnlu Nagas is the bark waistbelt, drawn to such torturing .tightness that the 
stomach often protrudes abnoniialiy. The warrior's equipment Includes a cane helmet, cowhide 
shield, spear, and d.io or chopper. Only those who have twen part in a successful head-hunt may 
carry tufted spears. The boar's tushes worn on helmet and neck are highly prized as mascots 
Pketo, Hiajrr-GtMerai D., Mmeimtyr* 


Nambudri Brahmin’s life every festive 
or mournful occasion is marked by long 
and elaborate ceremonies, which make 
equally heavy calls on his time and on 
his purse. For if he is the lord of 
creation, he is himself the slave of his 
exalted station, of which he can never 
allow himself for a moment to foiget 
the many engrossing obligation^ 


Next in importance , to him, but 
greatly beneath him, comes the Nayar. 
with just as many curious customs 
peculiar to the llalayalim country, 
llie Nayars, a handsome race whose 
regular features and whose complexion, 
though generally darker than that of 
the Nambodri Brahmin, also show 
traces of a mixed Aryan as wdfi as 
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PARAM'8 HEADMAN-THE VERY PINK OF COURTESY 
Althou^ generdly and iiMpidoua. tome individual Abon have air amiable nd 

plewngmamim ^Iteasahib,' was the verdict paiaed upon tbie gam, or headmanloftbe villaae 

^ *^^2‘S*'***I!i " **“ OMtched dwemur Tbedogi taraabowTueaE^lrat wa£ 

dog«, and have good noeet for sporting purposes They art not infrequently lolled and eaten 
^Mo, lfiV«r Gtntnl D liuUOyM 
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ROiraH-RIDER OP BAUICHISTAN'S WILD WASTES 
Bahiehhtan Is a country whora honomsoshlp lt”rigarously put to the test. With its chaotic jumble 
of mud-ooloured hills, its fertile valleys, uplain alateaua, and one wide plain, it presents the rider with 
a varied landscape on which to display nis skill as an equestrian Horses and ponies are among 
the chief imports of Balucnistan, and come mostly from Afgbamstan and Persia 
PM9, E, Ltndmy Ywng 

Dravidian deaoent, were once a warrior female member of the family, i e., a 
caste, but they are now split up into man*s^ natural heir is not his son, or 

many sub-castes, and have gradually his grandson, or his brother's son or 

exchanged the sword for the plough, and the descendant of a common male 

lor sudi other peaceful avocations as ancestor, but his sister's, or his sister's 

their caste-laws allow. Polyandry, in daughter’s son, oi^ some other descendant 

the shape cd several brothers faring of a common female ancestress, 

one wife, was formerly not unconunon. Adoption, permissible in default of heirs 

and accounts for die prevalence even through the female line, must be also 

to-day amoaig them, and also among of females through whose subsequent 
many Nambi^ Brahmins, of the very ofbpring the line of female descent 

aodent matiiaiduJ system known as may bd carried on. The Maharaja 
Mamnnaldmfhayam, under whidi descent of Travancore, who succeeded his unc^ 

is traced ffaraai^ the female line. in 1885, and by special grm and 

Amalememberof the family inherits, payment of his own weight in gold 

bid he does so only as the son or grandson was admitted to be half a Brahmin, 

er other male aexbol-ldn of the senior had to adopt a sister, having none 
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FOREST BOWMAN OF THE HILLS IN CENTRAL INfilA 

Th<i Huy aitlier, with Ui 1»^*t wdfht **hdd " to Mi wili rtrifrtSf .r,,... V.i . ^ 
■emi foimd mainly in Rffpotau. «» 5tttriSlnd5?A!S^JLi^ • 

nunknum Tbt vdNrt ***■ 
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HOW HOOK-dWlNGINQ 18 DONE 
His back having bcc bcnumbod by Movti 
the f1c<ih IS pulled taut and with a quick 
thiust tvso hooks ire inserted just below the 
shoulder blades 

Photo tho Kov J H PowoU * 

of hi:> ovvn in ordei that she might give 
him an heir More mdirectly, and indeed 
through an apparently inverse process, 
polyandry prefaced another strange 
practice also still very widely prevalent, 
namely that of sham marriages, in 
which, with such pomp and ceremony as 
arcumstances allow, and in the presence 
of a Brahmin to bless the ceremony, a 
boy biidcgroom ties a tali, or marriage 
badge, round the neck of his appomt^ 
girl bnde— -or brides, as sometimes there 
are whole batches of bndes to one bride- 
groom — ^receives a fee for hi& pains, and 
then depaits after one or more days' 
feasting and merry-making, sometimes 
brought to a close by an equally sham 
form of divorce, without having had, or 
claiming even to have, the right to any 
intimacy with the gul, who a&> remains 
free to go her own way and seek conjugal 


or non-conjugal pleasure where shelislicdi 
Many Nayars are attached by tca- 
ditions of service to the househ^ of 
Nanfbudn Brahmins who are beheved 
to exercise not mfrequently the same 
droit -du seigneur, which was known u 
^cient France as droit de jambage, 
upon the prospective bndes of tlm 
humbler jetainers To-day there are 
not a lew Hindus in Southern India 
who owe their marked distmction 



SUPERSTITION’S WILLING VICTIM 
Wi^ the ropes by which he will be swung 


geriaiuM fanetle walks to the platfonn 
where his self sacrlfioa will be completed 
tko Roo J H PomoU 
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physical and intellectual, to a Nambudri 
kther and a Nayar mother. The N^ar 
■maiden, striding along to fill her copper 
water vessel at the village well cr at 
the river-bank, can be recognised as 
study by her erect hgure and delicate 
ieatiues as by the immacnlate deanliness 
of her tightly-womd white loin-cloth 
and the little white bodice which just 
covers her breasts, or by the spray of 
bright-cdlourcd flowers jauntily stuck 
imo the knot of raven hair which crowns 
her shapely head. Armlets and anklets 
are of relatively recent fashion with 
Nayar women, but all wear a peculiar 
neck ornament which used formerly 
more often than now to be shaped like 
the hood of a king-cobra 

Cleanliness ranks next to godliness 
with the Nayar men as well as women 
folk, and their once martial qualities 
still And an outlet in various spcrls and 
games in which footing with bows and 
arrows as well as a rough form of boxing 
often play ‘a prominent part. The 
Nayars have almost as many religious 
festivals and ceremonies of their own 
as the Nambudri Brahmins, and while 
to tlie latter they yield the road in all 
humility, they clear it for themselves 
as against all lower castes by a shout 
hardly less imperious than that of the 
Bralimins. 

Yet it is on this same Malabar coast, 
where Hinduism has retained so many 
of its most archaic forms, that we And 
the principal seat of early Indian 
Christianity — ^far earlier than the con- 
tact established betw'een India and 
Western Christendom across the high- 
ways of the ocean. Bishop Medlicott 
has written a learned work to prove 
that the Apostle Thomas must be 
regarded as no mere legendary evangelist 
of India, and that he may well have 
suffered martyrdom, as lo<^ tradition 
has it, near to the spot called San Thorn^, 
just outside Madras, where thePortuguese 
erected the cathedral to his memory. 

More sceptical investigators have 
played havoc with the pious bishop's 
arguments; but that Christianity hSul 
been imported into India from Western 
Asia by the sixth century there can be 
little doubt, nor that the Aist Christian 



BLUE-BLOODED BON OF INDIA 
Dignity stamps this native of Southern 
Baluchistan, and his coat of chocolate-hrown, 

• with its heavy gc^d embroidery, befits him 
well as the son of a local oiieftaln 
Pluto, Mojor IV. /. P. Rodd 

Church was established by Nestorians 
with bishops of the Chaldean or Syrian 
rite. Political vicissitudes and sectarian 
propaganda have in the course of time 
split- up Indian Christians into many 
different churches. Some still adhere to 
the original forms of Eastern orthodoxy. 
Others, under Portuguese infiuence 
chiefly, and as the result of S. Francis 


Xavier's personal apostolate, have trans- 
feired ibek rdigious allegiance to the 



WEATHERBEATEN WAYFARERS OF BALUCHISTAN 
The loldicniig da\ s uv ovtr for these hoary haired Baluchis, who have adopted the musical profession 
as a means b> winch they may glean a humble pittance to satisfy their daily needs The life in 
their desert homes has been one long struggle against nature, and despite the hardships encountered 
during their wanderings, the> ever present a che^ countenance to the world 
PMo, V 5 MtuOty 

See of Rome In modem times the Pro- economic as well as spintual problems 
testant missionanes have made large To-day there are almost four million 

numbers of converts all over India, for the Indian Christians, of whom the great 

most part from the depressed castes, often majonty are still m Southern IndiL 

attracted chiefly by the prospect of Kottayam, on one of the great lagoons 
social betterment Of late years there through which ope passes be^een 
have been mass conversions among Quflon and Cochm, is still the seat 

those castes, which have confronted the of the ancient Syrian rite, and in a 

iiussionary societies with difficult crowded church, reputed to be itself of 
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great antiquity under its outer coat of 
whitewash, the writer attended on a 
Sunday an elaborate service in which 
the rich robes of the officiating clergy, 
the long-drawn nasal chants, the over- 
powering smell of incense, the illu- 
minated missals and the B3rzantinc 
stiffness of the sacred paintings on gold 
ground brought back recollections of 
similar scenes in the great Christian 
Churches of Western Asia 
One custom, however, obtained which 
was peculiar to India and connoted the 
enduring influence of Hinduism even on 
communities that had abjured its re- 
ligious beliefs The old caste prejudices 
survived, and the congregation was 
divided into separate pens Those who 
could boast some admixture of European 
blood, mainly Portuguese, would never 
rub shoulders with their co-religionists 
of purely Indian descent. Nevertheless, 
Kottayam, with a population at least 
one-third Christian, and two large Syrian 
Chnstian schools besides more recent 


missionary schools, stands out conspicu- 
ously among the small towns of the 
Malayalim country as a clean and 
thriving little centre of progress and 
enlightenment. 

Nor is Christianity the only alien 
religion which has b^n import^ from 
ancient times into India on the Malabar 
coast. Cochin, one of the very first 
Portuguese settlements, visited by Vasco 
da Gama himself in 1502, and by S. 
Francis Xavier in 1530, is to-day the 
chief port of Malabar, on a backwater 
which forms a fine natural harbour 
several square miles in extent, but too 
shallow for modem steamers until works 
projected for deepening the bar have 
been completed 

The majonty of the j;>opulation are 
Indian Christians, but when one emerges 
from the maze of bamboos and coconut 
palms that both slieltcr and serve lor 
the construction of the scanty huts in 
which the lower caste Hindus are herded 
together, he comes suddenly lound a 
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A charter which . they 
still possess, engraved, like 
most titledcedsof Malabar, 
on copper plates, dates 
back at any rate to about 
A.D. 700 , and was conferred 
upm their ancestors by 
Hindu rulers of the time 
as a mark of special 
confidence and friendship. 
But the Jews no more 
than the Christians of India 
have altogether escaped 
the influence of the Hindu 
atmosphere in which 
they have lived for so 
many centuries. There are 
“white” Jews, who bear 
the stamp of excessive 
inter-bree^g and who 
still hold socially aloof 
from the “ black ” Jews 


comer into a few streets 
of a strangely different 
character. The houses of 
stone and brick arc lofty 
and built in an Occidental 
style, though they bear on 
their doors and walls the 
stamp of poverty and sloth 
in the slimy moisture of 
tropical rains of which no 
attempt is apparently ever 
made to remove the 
disfiguring stains. 

There is the same woe< 
begone look on the pale 
faces of their denizens and 
on their threadbareclothes, 
which equally show their 
kinship with the old- 
fashioned Ghettoes of 
Eastern Europe or Western 
Asia. It is the Jewish 
quarter of Cochin, the 
only Indian town except 
Bcnnbay (where they are 
already scattering), in 
whidi the Jews have had 
a settlement of their 
own from times almost 
itnmemorial. At Cochin 
ih:y claim to go back to 
tbfi time of the di^iersioo. 



INDIA’S MAGIC MANGO TREE 

Squatting at the a^taton’ fe0t the conjurer pots a seed into a 
tin and pipes to it, as shown In the top photograph. Ihen, 
covering it with a doth, be makes passes over It, sprinkles it, 
and reveals successively a brandling twig and fruit-bearing tree 

PMtim, Its Mm. /. 9. PmP* 
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whose forbears probably embraced 
Judaism at a time when the '* white ” 
lews enjoyed some measure of temtonal 
power under Huidu ovcrlordshtp 
• White " Jews and black Jews 
have their separate synagogues and 
Kabbis, and hvc in different streets, 
but both testify to the tenanty of ^leir 
common creed as wdlas to the tokraaoe 
of ancient Hindu nde befoie the first 
Portuguese mvaders wtroduced mto 


and industry, from one of the ateameiB 
thait ply daily between Ceylon and (he 
mandand, and travel up to Madras by 
caal through a region \eiy difoent 
froB the Malayalim country 
MMi the exception of the snuffl 
fBalavt state of Pudukkdttm tt is not 
Bider indigenous ruki but undor dvect 
Bi AUk admmistralioa, and fonas jart 
of the Presidency of lladno. It is 
Minted by peoples of DravidiaR 



THE PRIVItEQED ANIMAL W HINDUlfiM 

15 ? STll* boun teoM» natiiie, enjoyi an undiiturbed 

real In a buiy atreet of Calcutta. Uw trail and the eov am laerad |o Hind^ and 

In no dfcumataiyra wUI a Hind u ant Jm S In anyiatm; Oraalanshtar of cattle^ and ovenTSaaMfit 
of the Seih after draarfna, hurta their r-“-* — -■ — 


Southern India with their poht^ 
ambitions and sectarian fanaticism anew 
element of racial and religious diitnist. 

Not on the rdativdy narrow lowiand 
between the Western Ghats and the 
Malabar coast are the chief dties of 
Southern India to be found, but on the 
much brooder watershed of the Eastern 
Ghats towards the Coromandel coast, 
which from Cape Comorin trends north* 
wards towards the Bay of Benfpd. 
There we can land at Tutioorin, a 
thriving centre of modem oommeroe 


descent, but they speak not Malayab 
hot odier Dravkhan tongues, Tamil m 
the south, Telegu farther north. It is a 
olore open country devoted mainly to 
food crops* Binong which tioe and pulses 
are most coneptcuous^ while the best 
ioOs yield sugar*caiia» tobacco, and 
garm dope. 

It is a cattle country, too, and its 
varfoui breeds of bufiahies are valued 
even more for tbdr cows' milk than (or 
the heavy pkw^iing and slow draught 
ueefolneis of the males. Moot of the 


zm 
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RUSTIC HINDU CARRYING BOTH PLOUGH AND HARROW TO THE FIELDS 
The influence of tne splendid Colleges of Agnculture In India has bv no mean* reached all the remote 
villages, for in this vast country where the vaneties of soil and climate ire manifold many expcnnionts 
are necessary to ascertam how these vaneties may be successfully dealt with But the homcl> f inner 
in his natne villa<;e carries on his simple methods of cultivating the soil in a truly conservative i\av 
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HINDU DEVOTEE PROSTRATING HIMSELF BEFORE A SHRINE OF THE SACRED COBRA 
nr deep re\erence for the snake, the Hindus ha\e not yet become ontiiT>l\ recixiciled to these creatures, but feu would ever dream of molesting or kilbnj^ 
ir of the supernatural powers tbev are thought to possess Ihc special v;Hictitv of the cobra is due to the belief that its Itoodfonned a cauopv over 
Preserver, and on the whole the snake is uormipp^ as an object of fear nthcr than of love Hindus sometime^ keep deadly snakes fbi 3rears in their 
houses at the risk of their lives \ct no member of the taiiiiK uuuki dare to lay sacrilegious hand'< on the honoured iiiinate 
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HINDU CREMATION; SCENE AT THE BURNING GHATS, CALCUTTA ^ 
The death of a Brahmin has always liccn associated with a number of indispensable ceremonies, and 
most Hindus observe many formalities on the death of their relations. The practice of cremation, 
carried to India by the early Aryans, still prcv.iiU, and the funeral pyre seen above, erected by the 
deceased's nearest of kin, is a common sight in the cremation-ground or burning ghats of Calcutta 



PERFORMING THE LAST RITES FOR A HINDU BROTHER 
The pyre erected, the oorpie Is placed upon it ; then, in the sight fd tto iminen, who in tenw atUtudes 
are grouped eround, the wood is piled over the body and set ^ght by the chief moumw. ^ Hindu 
have pidmdonal moomen who undertake u> the necMwy lamenUUw and wailings, and 
saoed oU ia poured on the body before and whQa the pyre it ali^t 
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CHIEF MOURNERS WATCHING THE BURNING OF THE FUNERAL PYRE 
The dead bodies are often carried to the cremation-ground exposed, but in some towns in India they are 
covered in a shroud while being burnt. Years ago, if the corpse was that of a man, the wife would 
throw herself on the burning pyre and be burnt mtn her husband rather than endure the shame of being 
a widow, for as such it was considered to be 



IN THE KINGDOM OF SHADES AND SILENCE 


The charred and emoulderliig funeral pyre is now deserted and the body censuined ; the ashes are then 
scattered in the river HoMli, or in the great sacred river of India, the Gmes. After t^ the 
moumete return home, fMnfcing little of the body, but much of die spirit that has departed. Death 
is only an Incident In the long journey of the Hindu pilgrim " 

Ptelsf, Frmmk SsaU 
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land is held by smallholders under the 
r^'otwari system, in which there is, in 
theory at least, no intermediate land- 
lord between the cultivator and the 
state. The villages and small town- 
ships resemble those of the Malabar 
coast, but native industries and even 
modem forms of industry have been 
inoie highly developed, and a laiger 
])art of the population has been attracted 
into cities which were famous long 
before Madras was founded as one of 
the earliest Briti^ settlements in India. 
Hinduism is not less supreme on the 
Coromandel than on the Malabar side, 
and wears outwardly an even statelier 
aspect. 

Moaumcntal UhidB Templet 

This is the land ot monumental 
temples, as imjtosing in thoir massive 
proportions as the temples of ancient 
hlgypt, whose lofty pylons might have 
inspired the buUders of the huge 
gopurams that tower above the main 
entrances to the great courtyards which 
enclose the innermost sanctuaries <A 
Hinduism. On their massive walls, 
as well as in immensely long galleries, 
of which the mystery is enhanced by 
darkness, the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon, generally in their most 
terrifying forms— for it is the cult of 
Siva the Destroyer which ususllly 
prevails — ^are repeated thousands of 
times over in stone and marble, and 
sometimes in terra-cotta, and if they 
lack the majesty of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, they doubtless make an even 
stronger appeal to the imagination of 
the Hindu worshippers whose minds 
are attuned to terror as the chief 
attribute of the many destructive mani- 
festations of tropical nature whidi they 
personify. 

MajcfCio Dravidian Arohitaefura 

This style of architecture, known as 
Dravidian, is peculiar to the south of 
India, and go^ back to the eleventh 
and twdfdi centuries, when Siva 
became the most popular of deities. It 
held its own in later centuries, when 
Vishnu gr^ to be a formidable, if 
friendly, rival. At Rameswanun, on 


an island which forms part of Adam's 
Bridge, the temple, dedicated in this 
instance to Rama, is built of a dal 1 ^, 
liard limestone, and of black granite, 
fashioned in the doorway's and ceilings 
into dabs forty feet long, and endosn 
an oblong area x,ooo feet long and two- 
thirds as broad, which is approached 
by a gateway xoo feet high. 

One can wander for the best part of 
a mile through its broad ancl lofty 
galleries and pillared halls, lined with 
weird and monstrous figures, and still 
showing on the ceilings the faded glory 
of ancient paintitigs The shaded 
avenues leading from the landing-place 
to the temple slielter, at frequent 
intervals, the different inns at which 
the thousands of pilgrims who flock 
during the yea: from ^1 parts of India 
to Rameswaram are lodged and fed, 
according to thtir sc*par.ite castes, by 
the Brahmins alone pnvik^ged to reside 
on the island 

Siva't Perfeoc Shrine at Taajore 

At Trichinopoly long flights of staiia 
and passage.s, cut in the living iiock, with 
stone elephants eighteen feet high, and 
columns crowned with lions, and frier^ss 
of weird designs, lead up to the summit 
of the rock on which a famous Siva 
temple, with a huge silver-cased Nandi 
bun on a platform in fiont of it, looks 
down from a height of 230 feet on the 
city of over xoo,ooo inhabitants, most 
widely known perhaps to-day for the 
brand of cigars to which it has lent its 
name. Not only of very great antiquity, 
according to Hindu tradition, it 
frequent^ played an important part 
in the stn^e of the British and the 
French for masteiy in Southern India 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and the bones of Froidi and Briti^ 
soldiefrs lie peacefully at rest in its 
graveyards. 

Tanjore boasts the most perfect as 
well as one of the oldest Dravidian 
temples. The vimana, or central tower, 
with its tiers upon tiers of carven deities, 
and the dome-^ped monolith which 
crowns it, is 200 feet high, and at the 


foot of it the gigantic bull sacred to 
Siva has been faahioiied out of a 



IMMEMORIAL INDIA 

Its Colour^ £< Magic 



Rfsplmdeni tn trappings of srarief and gntd, tins majrstu elephant 
makes an imposing appearame at HengaVs thief festive gatherings 
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Oatsuit th Knit Tpwple in ( nlntUn sits a shrinp^k^eper^ the bilverv 
vour of his hiU perststentlv huhiing passing ptlgnntb to prayer 

l*hoto !• D«.«\UIr Wiilkrr 
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PbolA, I*iil4lth<rt' IlMiio Swvlw 



I he xvifr uft! sturdy fturk/ui Jiff tilinff mnw, sht' is Urnl ow hriuuina up 
Iht* ^nuiH son in her arms /«,- Ume and honour a soidirr\s mtlinn 

7740 



** Stiiali prnftis nnti ffiiir/f n h§rn:s,** a sw^hin by . ;yhirh Imfiit'- 
irntiera hi Intpical protUtfe earn a fairly stihslanlifil snbsislnirr 

rhotrt. PwbH-b^*' S«i\ 
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single block of Uack gramtc over 
sixteen feet in length, broi^t from far- 
distant quarries, and anointed every 
day with oil by the attendant Brahmins, 
till it ^nes like bumished metal. 

The pride of the place, howev^, is 
the shi^ of Kartikkaya, the son of 
Siva and god of war, a relatively small 
casket of exquisitely wrought stonework, 
upon which Hindu s^ptors have 
lavished all the phantasies of their 
religious imagination, but combined 
them with a delicate sense of beauty 
which they too often lack. It consists 
of a tower only fifty-five feet high, 
rising from a base forty-five feet square, 
but its graceful lines and p^ect 
symmetry make it the most attractive 
piece of decorative architecture in the 
whole of southern India. 

Madun't Awe-iaipirini Tempi* 

In the great temple of Madura, on 
the other hand, of much more^recent 
construction— it does not date back 
farther in its present shape than the 
sixteenth century, ancfbne of its towers, 
which was to have been loftier than 
those of any rival temple, has never been 
completed — ^the chief purpose of the 
architects has been to inspire awe and 
terror. The pillared galleries, with their 
endless vistas of forbidding deities and 
grimacing demons and fabulous animals 
looming out of dim and gloomy recesses, 
the canopied figures of gods and kings 
of heroic stature, even the great hall 
of 1,000 pillars — ^the number is no mere 
figure of speech — which is the central 
and amazing feature of the immense 
sanctuary, are almost as bewildering 
and teirifying a nightmare in the 
uncertain daylight that pierces them 
with oGcasioiikl shafts of blinding sun- 
shine as in the obscurity of night, when 
only a few stationary lamps or the 
flare of processbnal toidies fitfully 
illuminate a world infinitely remote 
from all our conceptions of the siibUmdy 
divine. 

Conjeeveram, Coimbatore, Tirwalla, 
and indeed all the large towns possess 
their own temples, many on a scarce^ 
less grandiose scale, and all laid out on 


of them there stands in one of the inner 
courtyards the huge wooden car with 
monstrous figines and devices carved on 
the sides in deep rdief, on which the 
chief idols of the shrine are borne in 
aolenm procession on great festivab, 
arrayed in all their barbaric splendour 
of gold and silver and priceless jeweb, 
sometimes only within the temple 
enclosure, and sometimes abroad to pay 
visits to other kindred temples. 

A Laad of Porpotool Ptrados 

The carvings on these cars, like the 
paintings on many temple walls, and the 
groups of bright-eyed little girls playing 
about the sacred courtyard who are 
devoted from their childhood to a life of 
prostitution which service to the gods is 
held to redeem from shame, illustrate 
too frequently other popular aspects of 
Hinduism in which the wor^ip of 
nature in its erotic tendencies, stimu- 
lated by well-known episodes of Hindu 
mythology, degenerates into rank 
ot^nity. , 

Yet all these strange manifestations 
of the ancient religious and social life of 
the country have persevered for 
centuries through all the vicissitudes of 
Indian politick history, and go on 
to-day side by side with as many and no 
less striking manifestations of the 
modem forms of government and of 
economic and industrial life, imported 
with British methods of administration, 
with railway^ and telegraphs and 
telephones, with steam and dectridty, 
with the printing press, and the many 
other applied sciences of the West. In 
some resets, indeed, the latter have 
helped the former. 

BniauBtiMi Aids to BrahwioiMO 

Railways have swelled t|ie crowds of 
pilgrims who flock to all the primpal 
dirines of Hinduism from increasingly 
distant parts of India, cheap oleogra^ 
and postcards and little bni» idob and 
other temple mementoes— often '* made 
in Eugland "—adorn thousands of 
Hindu homes, and vernacular newst 
ptqiers provide the lesser Brahmins with 
mcxhaustable materials for a pro^ 


approximately the same hnes. 


tninost pagauda carried from village to village, 
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in which the manifold superiority of 
Hindu civilization over that of the West, 
is inetiUed into the receptive minds of 
the. simple ignorant masses who have 
forgottj^ the old days of their oppression 
in pre-British times. 

Madras itself, a stately city spread 
along a golden stretch of suiri-b^ten 
coast, . is entirely a creation of the 
Briti^ period. Its public buildings, as 
well as the chief residential quarters of 
the smail European population, still 
abundantly illustrate the subdued luxury 


mairiage lines of one of Mihon*s 
dau^ters in, the register of S. Mary's 
Qiui^, the first Ei^li^ chmxh ever 
built in India, nearly two and a half 
centuries ago. If it be a merely 
apocrypha tradition that S. Thomas 
sutler^ martyrdbrn on Dec. 21, a.d. 68 , 
on the hin which the Portuguese named 
San Thom^, the church first erected on 
the site which his blood, shed by a 
Brahxnin, is popularly supposed to have 
hallowed, has a remarkable cross above 
the altar, which a Nestorian inscription 




ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF DRIVING IN BENGAL 
All roads are embankments in Bengal, and the country being flat floods very quickly when the rains 
come. Here a bridge has been washM away and a frail footbridge improvised ; the ground under- 
neath is a veritable mire in the wet season, and if a loaded bullock-cart reaches this spot, its contents 
must be unloaded and carried over the bridge while the cart is dragged through -the deep mud 

Photo, Ms Jtsv. L. Brnthoo 


and spacious tastes of the East India < 
Company days, and its leafy avenues 
still shdter many old-fashioned houses 
with deep verandas and lofty living- 
rooms, standing peacefully s^uded in 
ground sometimes sufficiently extensive 
fog^their modem occupants to lay out a 
nine-holli^goif course within their own 

F0Eb£t;QC9rge contains miiUKy inter- 
estiBg leUes ^pf ■ the times of stress andi 
stcniteAffPli^ which the original British 
settlement^, passed when Frapee and 
^igUiiid were striving for mastery, and 
nope perhaps more curious than the 


shows to go back to the beginning of the 
ninth century. 

From the crowded Georgetown, 
formeriy called Black Town, the 
indigehoup xiopulation of about half a 
million ajto^ther has gradually spread 
into ihaify other scarcely less ^crowded 
quarters where Hinduism ^practises its 
weird r^igibus rites in the recess of 
great Dravidbm temples, within earshot 
of the throbbing ; cotton-mill po\i*er- 
house^' and ^e spre^ bf jpAssing trains, 
and the deejp hooting of ^an-going 
steamers, and sometimes cheek by jowl 
with equally up-to-date cinemas. On 



MEN WHO FEAR NOT THE FLEETING FEET OF TIME 
Although many tons of noa have to ba wdgfaod by tbaie Bengali natives, the scales thw use an no 
bUm than tlm to be fonnd in the shops. It is also no unusual sight to see men sitting doam wd 
cutting avay at grass two or three inches high with a bowie-knile . a ^uple of hours work wiU give 
them a pile large enough tot a cow’s meal 



FEASTING OFF .BANANA LEAVER. ^N A VILLAGE OF BENGAL 
They d»p«» Utt 






VENERABLE CHIEFTAIN OF SIND AND HI6 ATTENDANTS 

Sind, a province of north west India, ia oompriaed in the povemorahip of Bombav It ia an and 
coiutry depeiutent on ^ owing to n very acanty raii&ll ^ty per cent of the 

cultivated area la Imgated KeradU, the seat wheat exporting port neartbe ddta of the Indue, 
recelvea the bulk m fu expo^ non ue Punjab 


the same coast as Madras, but 
100 miles farther south, the town of 
Pondichem, divided by a canal mto 
a ", ViUe Blanche " and a " ViUc None," 
the one with the streets and shops and 
boulevards and the niarme pfbmenade 
of a small French Mediterranean town, 
and the other a stragglmg maze of 
lanes and hovels redeemed fr^ squalot 
by the graceful frauds of paha trees 
bowing to the sea breeze, is the duef 
town of the largest of the half-dozen 
stnps of temtoiy with hardy 150,000 
souls, stm under Frendi rule in Isdih. 


r /. P. Maid 

A statue of Dupleix, who founded 
Pondidierri, and went near to founding 
a French l^piie of India, looks out 
upon the ocean in which |iis ambitioiis 
foundered with France's More to 
wrest sea-power from British hands 
£j|^t hthidred miks across the sea, 
due east of the Madras Presidency, 
lie the two chief groups of scattered 
kipndk . Andaman and Nicobar, under 
direct British administration by the 
Govemment of India. The abongines, 
witii tufted black hair and sheeny Uadi 
ildns. are a race apart, as pomitive as 
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PRtSH VIOBTABLIS POn VliltOIIS TO MATK8IIAN 
FaUnrofthebqyMidijri b w I dthia, lUtieMilfly attifid iiatlvt baa comer ihvthaifQamiflKm'noa 
tlmcMMdtO|iaf»>toi8lwaMofbteiMrta9t«aia Malboam. UiUlki their ooliliboutlbeKatboriiL 
who m In comploto detachment, niai viUaaert are not aboHfInee but an orderly people wm 
diiipooBd to the dvUUiiif Inauan c e e of the hlU oanatcriua oataUlalMd In tbdr lOMlet 




YOUNQ HINDU FI8HWIVC9. AHP THE FAMOUS BOMBAY DUCK 
From its name Bombay Duck would seem to the uninitiated to be an ornithological epec^ In 
reality it it a tmaU eel Uke hth, Harpetdon nefaeraoe, found m large quantities m ^Indian 
China seas When newly caught it is brilliantly pboephqresoent ; in a salted and dried condition 
it It Bombay Duck, a dwcacy eaten in a cmmblM form as an accompaniment for curry 
Pkalo, Hmny Cta 

the language they speak and the super- exc^tionally fine timber whkfa, when 
stitions that duster round the wor^ip policed, assumes a deep claret colour 

of their tribal and extremely human god of unique* quality. The islands, of 

Puluga. Children of nature, they are which Port Blair is the capital, have been 
merry but quick-tempered, with little used hitherto the Government of 
stability of character, but free from the India as the chief penal settlement for 
grosser forms of vice, monogamous, criminals sentenced to long tekms of 
and kindly to their womenfolk and transplortation. But the now 

children. The deeply indented coast, stands condemned by a recent coin- 
with its beautiful coral beds, and the missidn of inquiry, 
narrow valleys confined between steep The broken, forest-clad hill odontxy 
hills whidi rise to over 2,400 feet in that rises generally rather abnipiOy 
the North Andaman, all clothed with a from the Malabar coast, and more 
dense tropical vegetation, afford an gently from the Coromandel coast of 
immense variety of striking scenery, the Madras Presidency, whence it 
Amongst the many valuable products stretches on into the wildest refpons 
of the forests the padauk tree yields of the Central Frovliices^ has provided 
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ELEVATED DRYING-QAOUNO AN OOOfIfFEROUS INDUSTRY 
Combay Duck i» tke aotircc of a considerable industry In aiaiiy » Tfllsgs fai the Bombay Prceidencyr 
After ea«A etongaled ** duck ” has been more es las deanccl the drying process begins. For severe 
days the fish an hnng on specially roiistrocfiad firaoMSp and the offensive odour eraanatfiag from 
this mass of fish eapo^ to the sun's hot cays pervades the whole atmoqiben of the vulage 

F%» tkr KPgnjr C«s 

for centuries some ot the retreats and the forests and the waters around 
which still shelter the most ancsent them. The chief cult which they have 
and primitive of the Dravidian peoples in common with the highest castes 
of India. They are for the most part ol Southern India is that of the snake- 
outside the pale of HmAnmi, some, god To kill a snake is a deadly sin, 
however, just on the iringr. The and in some parts of the Malayalim 
official census has invented for thehr country special groves are set apart as 
religions or superstitioas the nnsatis- sacred pleasances for snakes, with temples 
factory name of AniioBm. to the serpent king and queen, and 

Ro(^s weirdly shaped hy nature, or thousands of granite images of snakes, 
stones rudely fashioned ^ their own and special Brahmins in charge of them, 
hands, strangely gnarled trees, roaring On die outskirts of even the humblest 
waterfalls, or s^t poob hideto in the jangle village a bowl of milk may often 
recesses iA the hills, are the shrines at be seen exposed under a sacred tree in 
which tliey worship the dread powers the hepe diat it will keq> the dreaded 
and elements, vag^y personifi^ and cobra at a safe distance from the 
mostly maleficent, that people the air dwrilings of men. Or, again, you may 
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FI6HINQ-NET8 ON THEIR WAY TO THE PRESEAYING PICKLE 
Modi of the populace of the h&hing villages of Western India btp employed in the Dombay Duck 
industry, ^fcn, women, and children all tal|je a hand either in calchuig the b&h. m cunngit, or in 
makina and mending the netb After the nets have been used they are deposited in a certam 
pickle which IS guaranteed to preserve them onul such time as they are again lequired for me 

Hmny Caa 

find an upnght stone wreathed with the Nayor, have their magicians and 

flowers to propitiate the goildess of soothsayers, but nowbere is the exorcist 

smallpox, or the goddess of some other who can lay a ghost or disarm the evil 

fell disease that has lately decimate eye and all other evil spdb, or smell out 

the neighbourhood, or, on the spot a witch, quite so mi^ty a personage 

where a man-eating tiger has killed a as in the primitive jun^ where the gods 

villager, a flat stone with an impressionist and goddesses of the Huidu Pantheon 

representation of a tiger, which is sup- are unknown. He b its high priest. 
posed both to avert any further visits Sometimes a whole tribe acquires a 
from the wild beast and to k^ the wide-spread reput; tkm for the possession 
spirit of its victim from hauntii^ the of exo^onally potent charins. like the 
village where he lived. Malayan caste in North Malabar, who 

Ghosts are a constant tenor to the are in great request far and near, 

simple folk of all creeds and castes, On special occasknw e nh a nce dim 

but to none more than to the Animbt prestige by fmioing about in the dbgum 

jungle folk. Even the highest Hindu of b/Stiby hone^ or they personate 

castes^ like the Nambudri Brahmin and demons and mhinr dettbSh wearing 
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RIDING THC INDIAN WA^TCRS IN SCANCH Of BOMBAY DUCK 

lliisiaoncof tlicti''1uufiNniHs.M1nnU1n theiiftKc MimMiu Mid although of a c1uinv\ and pniiutKC 
t\pe It IN adiiiiialil\ httcd for its allotted ta^k Fkirnbay Dndk w not rentneted to the vi being 
abundant in the n\ci> and e«tinifCN of Bengal and Burma* it it exported pnncipilK from tlic 
n<Ni 4 t of Iruha B imhaN lieing i rentre rtf Trade for the dried fi«h 
/* / tftrn f \ 

blood-red niask** and pdiiumiiiiK hi lm< ts liqriiei^x hvman saciihceb ueit not 
of plaited \\o\cn mto tcmfying itnctnniniHi and the Mcidras Museum 

design*^ awl IvamlHxi hoops fiom Mhich possesses a samlicial p<»st with a 

depends a nisthug *4vin of hMigsti earners lesvAsung wotNkii beam roughly fash- 

cut out <»f Ilk Ktiuna hal and dipped niwYl m tin shape of an iKphant s head, 

in bkMKl to mhich the l6iuiids. who inhabit the 

loi tluir iikantattoiis blood liub to liill itracts <ctf <^}am, m the north of 

be drawn vmw'ta^ies fiont the cxoictst s the Madras Pn?!«lc«icy« ti& the human 

own arm, with whicii lie smears his s'lctim selected In tlif«r ^wizards As 

face, soiiieliiw*s from nnimajh, and socm as the beam tiegan to whid round 

espeoallv from hiwts and he erthor the rrewds nished m and hacked off 

hunself sucks the Mood of thi xiotim pieces of the ^ livmg tlo^, which 

from tlic fkv-L of the lUiapitatcd hud the\ cannod away to bury m their Adds 
whidi he idungcN still qiiivcmig mto to the aoooinipBiBmeHt *4 a fifkasdy 

his mouth, oi vise he introdaoeu iit mto chant, as dunm agiimst bad hasvests 

the mouth of the patient <to drive and other ioviiis cf iO-fatiiiM 

oat die c\il one bv direct action Buffaloes, monkeys, and goats becantf* 
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HE WON'T BE HAPPY UNTIL HE QET8 OUT OF IT I 
Not ever) one enjoys an open air bath I Although he is being washed In the Godavan one of the 
holy nvers of India, this big boy looks far from pleased His mother, determined to do her work 
thorou^ly. has none too light a iiand and has used the stone seen near the boy's left hand instead 
Ot soap, which fact probibly ircounts for the unhappy expression on his face 
Photo Hmwry Cos 







CLEANING THE GRAIN IN A VILLAGE GRAIN YARD, KATHIAWAR 

After the ftnin Ims l)eLii threshccl or lather trodden out bv bullocks, tlio uuiki is st iiul on hii*li stools, 
as shown in the upper photoRraph and winnow it by pounng it on to the Krouiid from baskets, the 
wind cari}iiiR awav the chafT A period of still atmosphere cauM» much incmunmncc liinlly, 
the grim is rlc med b\ Ijciiir poured through sieves, as shown hen' 

Pketos Ai0jor Uetk 
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tlie usual substitutes for human victuns 7,200 feet above the sea, on the edge of 

when British law vetoed the more a great plateau of undulating downs 

ancient practice, but the saenhee of The Badagas now devote themselves 

human beings still occasionally occurs, to agnculture, the Todas to cattle- 
and the popular songs which recall the breeding, and the Kotas have become 
archaic rites still arouse a holy frenzy artisans A Badaga villige, generally 
Some of the pnmitive tribes still live situated on a slight hilltop, consists of 

chiefly by hunting , some on the sea- rows of dwellings under one continuous 

coast by fishing , some by rudimentary roof between cultivated nelds, with a 

agnculture and handicrafts , some, re- space in front of each house for drying 

sembhng the English gypsies, pick up a and threshing grain, and stone kradls 

miscellaneous livelihood Many of them in which the cattle arc kept A sacred 

have their owm language and dialects boulder, or an erect stone slab, occupies 
They are often meat-eaters, have none a ccntr.1l position in the village, and 

of the Hindu scruples about forbidden near it is a platform made of bricks and 

food, and thev burv their dead instead mud, on which the village elders squat 

of burning them Of those who are at their ease in Icisuie hours to discuss 

beginning to rise in the social scale as their affairs and exchange gossip 

they come into contact with more They aic qu.ilifying for inclusion m 

modern conditions, characteristic in- Hinduism, and ha\c their own temples, 

stances arc to be found in the Nilgin at which go<its aie fucl\ sacniiced. 

Hills, in which the Madras Government though m some ]>1 ic( s stone cromlechs 

spends the hot weather at Ootacainiind of unknrn\n oiigin m still held m chupf 



DECCAN JAZZ BAND READY FOR ACTION 
Indian taste In music is peculiar but is certainly worthy of a deeper study than it has \et secured 
The large and weird instruments are constructed from most crude material, dried gourds b«ng 
chiefly in request The performers set to work with great solemnly, and are unwean^ in their 
exertions to produce a wealth of sound The toy panther on the floor is the talisman of this band 

Photo IF H SoftdM 
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COPPERSMITH OP KARACHI AT WORK OUTSIDE HIS SHOP 
Many complimanti ace pawed on the pota and pant of the Indian houtdiold, even the common 
vewelt of earthenware bdu pleating to the eye. The Hindu it exceedingly particular in hia choio 
of brata and copper utentifi, ocdinary examplea of which— deapite an abaeoM of craamentation- 
are of a highly artlatio outline ; thia coppersmith it well versed in the most approved dealgna 
Pkdo, Jfi^er fP. /. P. ttoM 


reverence. The men wear a long body* 
doth, often striped with redand bkic, and 
broad turbans, or quaint nightcaps of the 
brightest colour, while the women wear 
a white body-cloth with a white under* 
doth tightly wrapped across the breasts 
and readiing to the knees, and on the 
head a white doth folded like a cap. 
The men are branded on the should^ 
and fore-arm, for this is believed to give 
them strength, and the women are 
copiously tattooed with rows of dots 
and stars on fmehead, arms, and wrists. 
They are admirable cultivators, and 
many Badagas go ofi to work as gar- 
denm in European houses as far even 


as Madras. The Todas lead a simple 
pastoral life, maintainiqg a large-homed 
race of semi-domesticat^ bu&loes, on 
whose milk and its products they lai^y 
depend. Their small hamlets consist 
of a few huts built of bent bamboos 
dosdy laid together and fastened with 
rattan, the hive-shaped roof being 
thatched and the two ends dosechwith 
solid planks of timber and a doorway 
cut through at one end. Each hamlet 
owns its own herd, which is driven 
every night into a circular endosure 
surround^ by a loose stooe.wall, and 
has its own primitive dairy some disUnccL 

away from the dwdlmg huts, witih its 

*■4 
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vm dany priest and vd^diy lenqiile, 
t)onspicu<m8 for its tall, conical, ithaitdiad 
cool crowned with a large flat atone. 

Pdyandxy still obtains amoig; €he 
Todas, a woman being cften iBieinai 
to two or more brothers, and perimps 
lor that reason the men do aill tfae woifc, 
even jn the dairy, while the women, 
copkn^y tattooed, opeod their time 
bnt t eri q gaiidcariing their glossy ringletis. 
Their aacendancy, ^ch is oertandy not 


Am to any physical ^hann, lor ’Che 
jnen .axe lar finer phyacdBy , k however 
dbcdming with the lestrakitssMiwiilaoed 
vpm demale infanticide. 

Ilie Kotas, though looked down upon 
hy hnlh Badagas and Todas as meat- 
eaten and even canion-eatoin. and 
addiotod to heavy bouts of dnakn^ 
are adndttedly skilled artisans, Uack- 
aoikhs. tanners, potters, ropemaken^ 
and even gold and silver smiths, 








I- 
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LOITERING IN THE SUNSHINE ON THE STEPS OF A MOSQUE 
In this teautifiil temple of worsl^, one of the many mosques of Central India, the artistry ot the 
lukdent Moguls cap be traced. The massive constniction of the pillars and walls speaks well for 
their architectural methods, and the building has suffered httle since the days of that Mahomcdan 
Tartar Empire when it was erected. Such a lovely spot naturally attracU many devotees of beauty 
Ph€io, UMfot W, J, r. JM 



AT THE FEET Of' THE lobt AS UNSESFONSIVE AS ITS STONE 



PAoiff, P Ihmm WAUr 


mdispensable to the Other hiU tribes. But personifying cholera, of which they 
their phyi^ue is inferior, their huts stand in mortal dread, 
more squalid, even their code of morality. North of the Nilgiri Hills offe drops 

^ they have one, lower. They are down suddenly into the large native 
P^fypimms, not polyandrous. state Mysore, with nearly six million 

Their temples, consisting generally of inhabitants, for half a century under 
two pent-shaped huts on a large square, direct Britirii administration, but re- 
called about with loose stones, may be stored m i88i to the ancient Hindu 

dedicated to Siva or to his consort, but dynasty which had gone under in the 

they contain no images of the deities, days of the great Mahomedan adven- 
ed the chief god in whose honour they turers, Haider Ali and Tippoo Sahib, 

hold prolonged and uproarious festivals. To the wealth of its forests, in which the 
C^th mu<£ drinking and indecent sandalwood tree, exploited mainly up to 
^i^>h±ig, b a tribal god, sometimes the Great War for the German peifmneiy 
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^ HIGHLY DECORATIVE BEAUTY OF UDAIPUR CITY 

I? *%P ®o*t pteturesquB dtMi la ladla : fhe beautiful nanite i 

astnde her hip makei a cbaniilai »>«tur4\ri. 

PMo, Fmmk JIaibr 
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UENTlE VOTAREbd OF 1H£ GENTLE MIN RELIGION 
Speaking Keoeraily. the Jaia« ere a rcn community engaged m banking and wholesale commeroa. 
Tney practise a strict morality, and to scrupulously regard the vital prlnaple that, not content with 
bemg vegetarians they strain all the wnier Uiey drink tnrough a cloth to avoid destruction of Insects 
It might contain and sweep the ground before sitting down lest they should crush soma Immortal soul 

f»Msk Wafer WMft 
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maiicet, and to that of its fertile 
agricultural districts, has been added 
within the last thiity years that of the 
great Kolar goldfields, equipped with 
every modem appliance and served by 
a railway line of their own, which have 
produced as much as nearly 000,000 
worth of the precious metal in one year 
from their free-milling quartz veins 
Of the native states of India, Mysore 
is among the most progressive. Thcie 
are still some primitive Animistic tribes 


black magic are in very great request 
both for the recovery of stolen property 
and for the secret killing of enemies by 
cabalistic incantations. Too foul 
altogether for description are the ntes 
by which both initiation into the art of 
black magic and its effective practice 
are accompanied. 

Others, on the other hand, are more 
reputably employed as the guardians of 
village boundanes, of which they are 
supposed to have inherited an intimate 



GLIMPSE OF ANIMAL LIFE WHILE TRAVELLING NEAR UDAIPUR 
Th« wild woodland creatures of India keenly resent intrusion into their forest fastnesses, and the 
railway-lines have succeeded in driving them deeper into the jungle But monkeys, with their insati- 
able curiosity, quickly grow accustomed to strange sights, and watch the trains go by, and even 
mount the plattonns where they never fail to receive kindly attention at the hands of the passengers 

Pheh, Ffimk BnUy 


in the jungles and the hills, and the 
population is for the mo^ part of 
Diuvidian origin, and speaks mostly 
Kanarese, which is another Dravidian 
tongue. Among the ** untouchable ” 
castes, shunned by all the higher caste 
Hindus, the Holey as, as the Paraiy ans, or 
Pariahs, of Mysore are called, who form 
one-tenth of the population, occupy the 
lowest place of all, though as ^vil- 
dancers those among them who are 
qpedally credited widi a knowledge of 


knowledge from the tunes when their 
forbears were mere serfs, sold and 
bought with the land, or chattels owned 
by the individual cultivators on whose 
estates they happened to be bom. Their 
houses are mean thatched ^eds, often 
merdy partitioned off with a few coconut 
branches, and easily shifted, according 
to the needs of times and seasons. They 
are worshippers of devils and of ghosts, 
and eaters of unclean food, and the 
distance within which they may not 
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STROLLING MENAGERIE AND ITS TURBANED TRAINERS 
All over the world a dancing bear or a performing monkey still attracts the attention of passers by, 
and India has never lacked In respect oi wayside entertainments The two small simians with th«r 
bell hung collars make on excellent advertisement as they bestnde their hirsute mount, whose features 
are veiled m some apparatus of the show The hear, too, has a smile for the camera 



SWIFT AND SINUOUS CRUELTY BURNING IN THE PARD 
Cheetahs, or hunting leopards, are natives of the Deccan, where they are trained for hunting the 
antelope They are long limbra, nmgh haired animals, snth blunt, only parti^ly retractile daws 
When loosed from the leash the cheetah iprinn on its prey with a swiftness exceeding that of any 
other mammal, and if It nnsses the loll seldom follows the quarry, but returns to its master 

PMo$, H S TaUtt 
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JOGGING ALONG THE HIGHWAY IN THE DUST AND HEAT 
These are members of one of the numerous wandering tribes of India, their particular name being 
Danjaras. The small family seen here is pursuing its never-ending jmimey, slowly and painfully, 
almig the parched road, the mother with her child astride the back of one of the ubiquitous bullocks that 
are used so extensively for so many purposes. The hump makes a good substitute for a saddle pommel 

PkHo$, H. 5. r«/M 



WELL-MATCHED CARRIAGE CAMELS PLYING FOR HIRE 
Camels supersede cattle for all agiicultural operations in the Indus valley and in the sandy dewrt 
that stretch^ into Rajputani and are extremely numerous in the Punjab Broken to h^ess they 
make dot lie draught aniinaL and are constantly used for vehicles plymg for hire A well matehcd 
pair like that shown here cut i ver\ presentable figure in their own familiar environment 


If 




NATIVE LADIES OUT FOB AN AimNG IN A “rOTH" AND PAIR 
\ anedn of the humped breed of cittle fat India an wiroeroue, soim of them very dne and Covenimenl 
does much to encourage and stimulate Improvement of the indigenous bieeds Notable h^s m 
found in Ms sore Gujirat the Punjab Madras, and in the Central Princes, where there is a particularly 
high class breed of trotting bul^ks m great demand for wheeled carnages 
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MUCH-MONEYED MAN OF INDIA ' 


Thia fcpruce iiKlf\ idiial, nltli his trim beard 
and neat apparel, is a banker, and enjoys 
much prestige among the members of the 
community who support his profession 
Photo, H. S Talbot 

approach a Brahmin is 128 feet, which 
is the greatest prohibited distance for 
any " untouchable caste. 

Only slightly less abased are the 
Madigas, who are workers in leather, a 
profession held to be hopelessly ** im- 
pure " by Hindus of the higher castes. 
They remove the carcasses of dead cattle 
and dress the hides to provide the 
villagers with thongs for their bullock 


\okes and buckets for raising water. But 
among both Holeyas and Madigas some 
are beginning to emerge out of the 
slough, eithei by their own industry and 
talent for money-making or thanks to 
the admirable work which is being dom* 
among them by Christian missionaries 

Altogether, in Mysore one leaves 
behind something of the stagnant 
atmosphcie of the Dravidian south 
and notes a giadual transition to the 
more progressive atmosphere of Aryan 
India Polvgamy is rare. Polyandry 
and infanticide aic rare also, and 
there are scarcely anv remains of 
the ancient matriarchal system. The 
almost uniformly white garments of 
the extreme south make room for more 
varied colouis ; the women's sari, 
wrapped round the lower limbs and 
brought up ovci the shoulders, is usually 
of dark blue or dull red with yellow 
borders and their tight-htting bodices, 
which lea\e the arms, neck and throat 
and the middle bare, are often of a gay 
colour or adorned with gay trimmings 
Their haii is picturesquely dressed, in 
different ways, according to their caste, 
and sometimes finished off with a spray 
of bright flowers or with gold and silver 
ornaments 

Among the well-to-do classes, rich 
silk from indigenous looms is worn 
* instead of the cotton materials which 
the poorer classes can alone afford. 
Other signs of we. th are cumbrous 
silver anklets, as well as ear and nose 
rings, sometimes of gold and precious 
stones. Mysore, the capital of the state, 
has a large modem quarter, with govern- 
ment and public buildings, induing the 
new palace of the Maharaja, more 
showy, perhaps, than beautihil ; and 
Bangalore, ynth a British military station, 
is one of the most attractive of the 
semi-European towns of Southern India. 

The Mahomedan population of Mysore 
is small— bardy five per cent.— but the 
Hindus have not foiigotten the days of 
Mahomedan domination from which the 
British freed them ; and even if they 
were inclined to forget it, they have 
close to their own borders reminders of 
what it was and can still be. The narrow 
strip of territoiy between Mysore and 
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PIOUS PILGRIM RETURNING WITH THE HOLY WATER 
CountlMS pilcnmt flock yearly from distant parts of India to the nver Ganfst, the entire length of 
which Dosiessm sancUty and supernatural powers On their return many treasure leoeptacles filled 
with thesi^S hquid, and theirhearts are at rest, for having bathed in ** Mother Gangs ** at the 
appomted season and with oerUm prayers they firmly beheve that they are washed clean of their sms 

PJMo, M S TtUbd 
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the Malabar coast is the home of the 
Moplas, or MappiUas, a Mahomedan 
communitv of over 800,000 souls, partly 
the descendants of Arab traders who 
settled tom time to time on the coast, 
and partly of Hindus of the lower castes 


more or less forably converted to Islam 
in the days of Tippoo Sahib 
Lawless and brave, they have always 
been notorious for their fanaticism, and 
there have been penodical outbreaks 
throughout the last century, sometimes 
directed against the Bnti^ Govern- 
ment, but more frequently agamst their 


Hindu neighbours None, however, has 
been so fierce and so wictopread as the 
rising in the summer of 1921, which 
followed the pro-Turkish agitation engi- 
neered by Indian Mahomedan extremists 
It was aimed originally at the British 
ra) , and several Europeans 
were done to death at the 
outset, while the town of 
Calicut was for a short 
time in some danger 
But It soon took the 
shape of a ferocious 
campaign against the 
Hindus, with plunder, 
arson, and murder on 
a vast scale, and 
mdescnbable cruelties 
perpetrated upon Hindu 
men, women, and children 
when they refused to pro- 
nounce the Mahomedan 
confession of faith Large 
bodies of troops had 
to be moved into the 
district, and owing to the 
very difficult character of 
the country and the dense 
forests speciaUy adapted 
to guerrilla warfare, 
several months elapsed 
before the last Mopla 
bands were destroyed and 
order at last restored 
Not actually in Mysore 
temtory, but in the 
ad]oming distnct of the 
Madras Residency, north- 
cast of it on the banks of 
theTungabhadranver,one 
of the chief tnbutanes of 
the Kistna, he the mighty 
ruins qfVi] ay anagar, once 
the splendid capital of 
the last great Hmdu 
kingdom of Southern 
In£a to be laid low 
by the flood of Mahomedan conquest 
llie site on which Vqayanagar, the 
" City of Victory " stood, is scarcely less 
wonderful than the ruins of the aty 
Itself, which once had a circumference 
of sixty miles 


As far as the eye can see, great masses 
of bare granite boulders have been piled 
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ASCETICISM CARRIED TO EXTREMES 
Held ever In the one position bis arm has withered and the 
finger-naUi have grown through the palm of his hand It Is for 
the advancement of his ^ritual welfare that the Hindu 
ascetic thus mortifies his flesh 
PMo, H S TslM 



PERPETUAt MOTION IN QUEST OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Lest poinlul than the erff-inortticASon setoctedby the holy man shown on the opposite page, but more 
fitigumg, 18 the fchgiow exercise practised bythis Dbamikdharf fakir He represents himself as in a 
state of perpetual motloo, shuffling hit feet aad quivering when not walking, and never for an instant 
keeping still How he contnves to sleep is a matter Into which his admireta do not mqinre too closely 

H s TiUM 
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up as if by giants' hands into moun- 
tainous ridgesp or stand poised one on 
the top of the other like c\clo}ican 
logging-stones, while t\en the level 
spaces between the‘<j natural scaips 
are encumbered with dttarhe*d blocks 
of such colos«^al si^ that one of them 
has been fashioned into an uncouth but 
stactUng figure, some thiity feet high, 
of the Man-Lion incai nation of Vishnu 
It roust have Ixxn no east task to 
lay out a citv foi a population of man\ 
biundred thousuid souls amuKt such 
su^roundlng^ Those* granite bulwaiks 
howetci, soiled as natuiai dif<*ntisU» 


strengthen the sevenfold lines of wall 
which enclosed the inner city with the 
royal residence and the chief gov ernment 
buildings To the north the city was 
piotecte*d hy the Tungabhadra sweeping 
round the castellated hills of Anegundi, 
the paient fortress of Vija 3 anagar 
A large lake, artificially dammed foi 
piirpi>ses of inigation, colored the 
southern approach It is difficult now 
to follow the exact plan of the citi 
Onli (»nc great street remains ulatiicli 
intact, with a double line of stone-built 
mansions, niostl^ gutted and roofless, 
but showing an almost unbioken Lont 
of pillared and painted 
porticoes These must 
haie been the itsidcnccs 
of the gieat nobles flu 
pooici qudiUis ronsislcd 
1.11 gcli of mud houses and 
mat huts, and have long 
since dibajipcaied Palm 
gloves and mango tiees 
still line the stone-rev c tted 
w atei -Channels w Inch one c 
n ngated pic asui e gai dens 
ancl oichatds 

^catteied over the 
bole aiea aic the 
<^loc]uent lunains of 
jiaiares and temples 
\c libel Madura iioi 
liiijoie can show a nioie 
spk ndid go|Mii am or p\ ion 
than that which uses to a 
luigbl of oves i 6 o feet at 
the noitb entrance of t!ic 
gieal temple of Siv a. 
still an ol>jert of pous 
pilgrimage from all parts 
of India Nowhere has 
the sacred architecture of 
Hinduism found more 
charactensiic expression 
than in the temples 
of Krishna and of 
Vita: iswami, with their 
temfic deities in dun, 
mysterious shnnes, their 
pillared halls, their grace- 
ful columns, each clowned 
with the carved plantam- 
flow'er bracket, their weird 
avenues of hippogiyphs* 



ONE OF A LARGE COMPANY OF 8AJNT8 
Usuall\ of Mahoiiiedan ongiii, tli« are hol> men, suppoitid 
dunng hlc and \eiierated after death b\ Vlahomedaii^ and loa 
class Hindus alike Rather a miscellaneous lot, rbe\ are found 
throughout India, this man's habitat beiiiK in (Walior 
Photo, H 5 ruibot 
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and other fabled monsters, and their end- 
less processions of ceremonial elephants 
in bas-relief along the walls 

The ** Zenana *’ palace and the 
” Ladies’ Bath,” the Council Room and 
the King’s Throne, a lofty granite 
platform with sustaining walls on which 
legends from the Ramayana unfold 
themselves in storeyed relief, and, of 
more impressive dimensions than per- 
haps any other building, the massive 
domed elephant stables, afford each in 
its own style abundant evidence of the 
wealth and art lavished on their capital 
by successive rulers of Vijayanagar. 

The iconoclastic zeal of the 
Mahomedan conquerors spared nothing 
in the final sack of the city. They 
mutilated every carven figure within 
their reach, just as they stnick down 
every living ” infidel ” without mercy 
for age or sex. They made of the 
teeming city what it has been ever since, 
a solitude in which King Cobra reigns 
supreme. But the solitude merely 
enhances the pathos of so much departed 
greatness 

Vijayanagar was in its day not only the 
capital of a powerful state extending 
from sea to sea across the southern 
portion of the Indian peninsula from 
the Kistna down to Cape Comorin, but 
also the opulent emporium of a vast 
trade which ultimately came into touch 
through Goa with the whole Western 
world. ” Its streets,” says the Portu- 
guese Barbosa, a cousin oi Magellan, 
who travelled in India in the first decade 
of the sixteenth century, ” are con- 
stantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd of all nations and creeds. There 
is an infinite trade in the city.” Abdur 
Ruzzak visited it as ambassador from 
Persia in 1443, and words fail him to 
describe the splendour of the city, 
which ” is such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a place like it, and the 
('ar of intelligence has never been 
informed that there existed anything 
to equal it in the world.” Not less 
dithyrambic is his account of one of Uie 
great Durbars which he attended during 
his residence at Court : — 

In pursuance of orders issued by the 
King, the generals and principal personages 



MAKING A MERRY N9I8E 
Music enters largely into Indian marriage 
ceremonies, and this trumpeter plays a 
prominent part in native wedding processions. 

In unaccustomed ears the fearsome instrument 
makes a most unholy din 
Phafo, H. 5. TiUM 

from all parts of the realm presented 
themselves at the palace. They brought 
with them a thousand elephants, wmch 
wen covered with brilliant armour and 
with castles magnificently adorned. 
Paring three consecutive dm the vast 
space of land magnificently derated, in 
which the enormous elephants were 
congregated together, presented the 
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appearance of the waves of the sea, or of 
that compact mass which will be assembled 
at the day of the resurrection 
Over this mimificent space were erected 
numerous paviuons to the height of three, 
four, and five storeys, covert from top 
to tottom with figures in relief In the 
front of this place rose a palace with nine 
pavilions magmficently ornamented In 
the ninth the Kmg's throne was set up 
The throne, whsdi was of extraordinary 
size, was made of gold and enriched with 
precious stones of great value Before the 
throne was a square cushion, on the edges 
of which were sewn three rows of pearls 
Dunng the three days the King 
remained seated on this cushion. When 
the ffite was ended I was mtroduced into 
the middle of four galleries, whidi were 
about ten ghez (twenty-one feet) both in 
len^h and breadth The roof and the 
walls were entirely formed of plates of 
gold, enriched with precious stones Each 
of these plates was as thick as the blade of 
a sword and was fastened with goldennails 
The glory of Vqayanagar endured for 
about two centuries, and came to an 
end when the Moslem Sultans of the 
Deccan finally composed tlieir own 
bitter feuds in order to sweep down upon 


the decaying Hindu kingdom of the 
south, the piospect of unmeasuied loot 
stimulating equally their religious zeal 
and their desire to avenge past defeats 
Treachery and cruelty, almost un- 
paralleled even in those days, marked 
this last campaign The poor old king, 
Rama Raya — ^nmety-five years old 
according to Fenshtah — cdDected the 
Hmdu hosts together to the mmiber 
of 900,000 foot and 45,000 horse, with 
2^000 elepliants and 15^000 auxiliaries 
The dash of battle came on Jan 23, 
1565, near Talikot, to the south of the 
Kistna At first fortune hesitated 
Rama Raya descended from his Utter to 
encourage his army, and seated himself 
m a conspicuous position on a rich 
throne set with jewels, under a canopy 
of crimson velvet,*’ with heaps of money 
all round hun for the instant reward of 
conspicuous bravery But all was of no 
avail A furious charge of Mahomedan 
cavalry broke the Hindu centre Rama 
Raya was raptured and his head struck 



GRA88-QROWN ROOFS BY SRINAGAR’S TURBID STREAM 
From the windows of the houses and on their weedy roofs, from the crumblmg banks of the wharf, 
in boats and canoes and from every coign of vantage, the townafolk crowd to see the show, for it 
Is not every day that the royal barge goea by Still, the dwellers by the water have ever the 
changing surface of the .Ihelum to call them to their wlndowa 
PkU9tG T BOOM 0 U 
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TRAVELLING BY EKKA THROUGH THE HEIGHTS OF SRINAGAR 
1 hroughout India the ekka is the ordinary vehicle in which the natives travel, and until recent 
tunes Visa in many places the only one av^Ue for Europeans Two- or four-wheeled, and drawn 
by bullocks, or, as here, by horses, they are springless, uncomfortable carts in which the traveller 
sits where and how he can and possesses his soiu in what patience be can command 
PketOf PMikin* PJMo SwHca 

off, and raised on a long spear to be wilderness. Thus ended the last great 
visible far and wide. Hindu kingdom of Indian history. 

The Hindus broke and fled. The Most Hindus themselves have now 
slaughter was terrihc, and the plunder forgotten the very names of the great 
of the Hmdu camp so great that every Vijayanagar rulers, but at the gate of 
pnvate m the allied (Mahomedan) army the splendid temple which they built 
became rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, the Brahmin goes on levying his toll 
arms, horses, and slaves." Panic reigned from the pious pilgrims. One picture 
m defenceless capital, the royal of Vijayanagar wW remain always in the 
family having no thoi^t but to save writes memory. The hideous mono- 
themselves a^ their treasure by head- lithic statue of the Ugra Narasimta 
long flii^t. On the third diiy the incansation stood out, dmibly gigantic 
Moslem conquerors stood within its tod terrific against the flanUng badc- 
walls, and for five months the work of ground of a stormy sunset, and a young 
slaughter and destruction went on peasant woman, herself little more than 
which converted one of the greatest a child^ with an infant son on her 
cities India has ever boasted into a shoulder, stole up in fear and tmnhling 
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to lay her propitiatory 
mite of sweet-smelling 
wild flowers at the 
broken feet of the 
monstrous deity 

The greater part of the 
Vijayanagar Empire was 
divided after Talikot 
between the Mahomedan 
conquerors, but m the 
south some of the 
members of the royal 
house contnved to retain 
fragments of temtory 
and a semblance of 
independence It was a 
small raja, claiming 
descent from the rulers 
of Vijayanagar, who 
conveyed to the English 
in 1629, by a grant 
inscribed on a plate of 
gold, the site for the first 
foit and settlement, a few 
miles north of Madras, 
from which British power 
was to start forth to the 
conquest of the Indian 
Empire 

The desolate site of 
Vijayanagar is only 
divid^ by the Tungab- 
hadra river from the 
great Mahomedan state 
of Hyderabad, a survival 
Itself of one of the 
Mahomedan kingdoms 
which laid it low, and the 
Hmdus who form the 
vast majority — nearly 
nine-tenths— of the sub 
jects of the Nizam o 
Hyderabad know some 
thing of what Mahomedan 
dommation meant m olden 
times m spite of certain 
restraints which the 
Bntish overlordship places 



LEISURED BEAUTY OF KASHMIR 
Her father it a village headman near Snnagar, the capital of the 
mountaiiunis and tecluded native state of Kashmir and his 
lodal statuf forbids her employment In the famous shawl 
industry which has its chief centre in the town 
PkUo Cet W B PmrMH 


on the worst forms of Oriental despotism 
m even the most powerful of native states 
None is more powerful than Hydera- 
bad Its jpqpulation equals tmit of 
Belgium and Holland combmed, and 
its area is three times larger. Its puUic 
revenue is only about ^,000,000, but 


the Nizam's pnvate wealth is untold, 
and at court and on his traveb, as well 
as m the pnvacy of a zenana mam- 
tamed on a scale which King Solomon 
himself would have envied, he keeps 
up in modem India all the traditions 
of Mahomedan despotism He traces 
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lar but obviously oi msaiora maauiwtiu^ w. 

and glcasy hair; which they twist Into ringlets with curl papers of duarf palni'leaves 

Urt hyni* 


his descent from one of Aurungzebe's 
successful generals who brought the 
independent Mahomedan kingdoms of 
Central and Southern India under 
subjection to the Mogul Empire, 
but when that Empire fell mto 
dissolution, his forbears thrw ofi 
their allegiance to it, and ultimately 
entered mto rdations of pennanent 
alliance with the British raj. The 
Nizam who succeeded in 1911, and upon 
whom the King-Emperor conferred 
the exertional title of " His Most 
Exalt^ Highness,’* is not only the 
foremost but the most independent of the 
feudatory princes of India, and his ideas 
and method of rulership are reputed 
to be sometimes very medieval, though 
great reforms were introduced on 
European lines by the two Salar Ja;n^ 
into the administration of the statt in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 


and a certain number of European 
officials are employed at headquarters. 

The population is mostly agncultural, 
and except in a few favoured regions 
the villages look more than umsffiy 
poverty-stricken, often consisting 
merely of small mud houses roughly 
thatched or tiled, and in the case of the 
** untoudiables,” of whom there arc a 
million and a half in the state, of 
miserable huts made of reeds and 
hurdles, plastered over with mud and 
cow-dung. Even among wdl-to-do 
Himlus so tenacious an institution as 
the joint family system breaks down 
after one geners^tion under arbitrary 
and oppressive state exactions. 

In the great capital dty netfly 
half a million inhabitants which gives 
its name to the state, Mahomed^ 
ascendancy is naturally more^ in 
evidence than *in the rural districts. 
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Four stately minarets, i 8 o feet high, 
nse m the middle of the aty, whence 
four chief roads radiate to its outer 
walls, and more conspicuous than any of 
the numerous royal palaces is the Mecca 
Mosque, built entirely of stone and 
surmounted by two large domes, rising 
100 feet above the arches of the roof 
Almost all the great families of the 
state are, hke the reignmg dynasty, 
Mahomedan, and some of their palaces 
rival those of the Nizam himself for size 
and ornateness of architecture 
The Mahomedan population is apt 
to bear itself still with all the haughty 
pnde of a ruling race, and on gala days 
the young n^^bles, nchly attired and 
mounted on gaily caparisoned horses, 
monopolise the prmapal streets with 
pranang cavalcades, makmg the night 


as well as the day hideous with the 
chronic feu de joie of their picturesque 
carbmes and pistols, more suitable, 
however, for such festive displays than 
for the stem business of modem warfare 
Ihe ancient fortress of Golconda, on 
a ndge of bare granite only five miles 
west of the city, with a castellated wall 
three miles in cLcumference and eighty- 
seven well preserved bastions, and the 
granite tombs of the old Kutb Shahi 
Sultans, may still recall to the Mahome- 
dans of mc^em Hyderabad the days 
when Islam was supreme in India But 
a Bnti^ cantonment not much farther 
off in another direction is also there to 
remmd them that the final respon- 
sibihty for peace and order and tolerance 
rests now with the Bntish raj That 
IS the meaning of the double-storeyed 



FAMILY REUNION OF THREE GENERATIONS OF TOOAS 
Toda men wander far afldd when fradng their cattle, and so are sddom at home To celsbrate 
thesetumof this head of a family Ua wife and dau^ters nave donned their total striped “chuddecB” 
and ranged themaelves beside aim while the aged grandmother smiles happttp la the backgronnd 
The thatched shanty with its fowl house entrance appears rather small for so tofs a family party 

PMe, Mn Zynif 
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MEMBERS OF AN INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
Tbs great movement of the Boy Scouta la apreaiUng rapidly in all quartera of the globe, EngUah 
■methods being adopted in many a fotelgB country where kindred organlaatioiia for bm have been 
started. In India greqt enthusiasm is aroused by this movement, one of the chief alms of which 
is to promote mutual g09dwlll and comradeship between the boytpf the various nations of-the world 

Pk§lo, F. DmM* WtUm 


The southern and eastern portions of We are on the ^tfareshorcT of 
Hyderabad state, and especially the Mahara^tra, the homdand of the 

wild forest tracts in the north-east, Marathas or Mahrattas, a hard-bitten 

which border the Godavari and merge people, by no means unworthy sons of 

into the equally wild jungles of the the hard-bitten country produced by 

Madras Ckcars and of the south-eastern the peculiar cosmic convulaions whidi 

districts of the Central Provinces, are shaped this part of the Indian con- 

chiefly inhabited by Dravidian races, tinent in riie womb of Time. 

But in the west and north-west the Just within the north-west borders of 
Deccan trap has formed great stretdics Hyderabad state, the wall paintings of 

of that wonderfully fertile black soil the rock caves of Ajanta have preseiyed 

wliidi, since the cultivation of cotton a singularly vivid record of Buddhist 

r^ved a sudden impetus during the piety and a hish standard of art 





BOYS WHO ARE BLESSED WITH A BRIGHT .MEMORY 
The Tamili fonn the moit dvUlied and enerietic ol the Dravidian jpeoplfik and aie oertainiy the 
most enterprising of the south Indian tribes. These TandL sebool-lkte, with theli* iroodm riatee 
and the marks of their god on their foreheads, meet with raw dificnltks at their lessens ; the race 
is credited with an astounding memory, and possesses combined qualities of patienoe and poUteness 

PIdls. F. Dtmm WMm 
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throughout tho eight centuries, from 
200 B.C. to A.D. 600 , during which they 
were the abode of Buddhist anchorites, 
whose freshness and delicacy of 
expression seem to daim some spiritual 
and artistic kinship with the devout 
monks of the early Italian quattro cento. 

Among the rock-temples of Ellora, 
only a few miles off, the great mono- 
lithic temple of Kailas, entirely isolated 
from the surrounding cliff, out of which a 
courtyard — ^for it has b^n hewn 154 
feet wide by 276 feet long at the base— 
has stood, on the other hand, ever since 
the eighth century, as an imperishable 
monument to the enduring victory of 
Hinduism. In the large figures of 
Siva and Vishnu, and the gigantic 
columns and many subsidiary shrines 
of Ellora, all cut out of the living rock 
with almost cyclopean brutality, there 
is a note of triumph, which goes on 
resounding to- the present day. 

Intensely Hindu is the spirit, too, of 
Maharashtra. Mahomedan conquerors 
never extinguished it, though the 
qdendid dome of the Gol Kum^ over 
the tomb of Mahomed Adil Shah at 
Bijapur still dominates the Deccan 


tableland, just as the dome of S. 
Peter's dominates the Roman Cam- 
pagna. But unlike S. Peter's, the 
Bijapur dome is an almost perfect 
hemisphere, raised above the four plain 
and lofty walls of an austere sepulchral 
shrine 136 feet square, and it encloses 
the largest domed space in the world. 

Not all, however, of the Mahomedan 
buildings of Maharashtra are marked 
by the same stem simplicity, and even 
at Bijapur, itself built largely from the 
spoils of Vijayanagar— both names 
mean^ "The City of Victory" — the 
Ibrahim Rauza and several other 
mosques betray Hindu influences in 
their more florid style of architecture 
and infinite wealth of ornamentation 

The Hindu temples of Maharariitra 
are themselves of a different order from 
those of Southern India They have 
not the same majesty of size nor do 
they inspire the same sense of mon- 
strous awe Many of them are sacred 
to the usual great gods and goddesses, 
but the villagers prefer to worriup at the 
more popular brines of the playful 
Hanuman, the monkey-headed, or of 
the wise and good-natured Ganesh, the 



WHERE CHARLATANISM FATTENS UPON SIMPLE CREDULITY 
Quack doctonara not InlkmeatiyfMii In the itraett of India extolUoftlMlr wares with lueoeetfu) 
Mbontacy to a cndulom jrafiUe. Many of theae diarlatana do a hriak trade In their quack medicines 
and panaceas, and travelllnc from plaoe to plaoe, never sfopplim to hear the result or their remedies, 
they invariably Snd the patrons and dnpea m whom their hearta deUght 
A ihmm rrilw 
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MONOTONOUS- TASK ENUVENED BY MELODIOUS SONG 

Mortar work in India m ouite an attractive occupation. Round and round the bullocks travel, 
causing the great stone nmeel to revolve which grinds the mortar, and their master alternately 
whips them and sings to them. He sings In a cheery, humdrum manner, the nating of the wheel his 
only accompanimeBt, but song relieves the monotony of labour, stimulating even the beasts 
i’ihale, Normmn WktIUy 


elephant-headed. Above alt, the favourite 
god tends to assume with Marathas a 

peculiarly national character, and his cult 
to ba associated! witli that of national 
heroes. For the IBaratbas wece imbued 
with a strong senscr of kxal and racial 
nationalism long before there grew up 
in India the broader amception of an 
AH-India natieualisni. It was Sivaji, the 
great soldjer and statesman and 
adventurer of the seventeenth centuiy 
who first sttouiiDiied his Marathas to 
revolt against Mahomedan domination, 
and it is not merely Mantha poetry 
and Maraiha legends that connect with 
his deeds of prowess most of the hill- 
forts whose frowning walb, often stdl 
intact, crown many ol the topmost 
crags of the Western Ghats. 

The grim battlements of Pralabgarh— 
js stout as any of the Eiigish border 
castles— look down upon the valley 
where, meeting Afzol iShan for an 
unarmed parley, and ripping his bowds 
open with the $ted tiger-daw " 
concealed in the folds of li^ quilted 


coat, he fell on>the Bijapth: Mahomedans 
and smote them hip and thigh. 

Another of his mountain fastnesses 
he called Singarh, the lion's Den " — 
for was he not the lion of Maharashtra ? 
— and in a third called Raigarh, ** the 
Rbyal Fort,"* he was arown^ as king 
ina674, and died in 1660. Satara, where 
his famous tiger's daw " and his great 
sword, Jai Bfaawani, are diown to the 
present day, lapsed to the British raj 
just bdbre iht Mutiny ; but in Kolhapur, 
ddef among the remaining native states 
of Maharashtra, the reigning Maharaja 
daims des<^t from the founder of the 
Maratha power. 

^vaji, like the Hindu kings of old, 
had a great Brahmin as his prindpal 
adviser and minister, and Poona, which 
became in later days under the Maratha 
Peishwas» the seat of Maratha govern- 
mint when the real power pass^ into 
the hands of the Brahmins, has remained 
under the British raj the cultural centre 
of Maharaditra, and, with aU its excellent 
modem sdiools aid colleges, a great 
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while it shares with Mahdbale^war, on 
the very crest of the Western Ghats, 
the distinction of serving as summer 
quarters for the Government of Bombay, 
and is from its strategic position the 
mihtary capital of Western India 
From Parbati HiU, so called after a 
great temple dedicated to the consort 
of Siva, Poona is seen lying in the midst 
of an almost treeless plain, with the 
confused roofs of the crowded native 
city and the wide avenues and carefully- 
tended gardens of the European quarter 
embosomed in a broad belt of enclosed 



FAITHFUL SERVICE 
Bwopean women reeideot in Jndlii linve caoie 
to bwn the ayah, ladiM* maid and mine 
Her devotion to her mistr«a and to her 
employen' children la perleet 
Pkth, 17. 5 relM 



IRREPRESSIBLE MENDICITY 
Benars ooiutitute a regular piofesaional clam 
in India The pertinacity with which they 
cenlmue to demand alma is fully displayed 
by this ferocious lookmg mendicant 
PM9, PuW$k0n^ PMo S0nie$ 

orchards and umbrageous groves Old 
and new India live there side by side, 
commingling nowhere perhaps so 
efifectivdy m the ^int as m the Slants 
of India Soaety, founded by one of 
Poona's most distingui^ed and en- 
lightened sons, Mr Gokhale, for the 
moral and so^ as well as pohtkal 
advencement of the Motherland, to 
whom its members dedicate their hves 
Impulsive and quick to lespood to 
racial and rdigious emotkiia, Bie 
Marathas have many admirable 
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qualities. Hard-working and frugal, 
theirs is a country beautiful ind^, 
and grand in many of its aspects ; often 
doomed to scarcity and famine when the 
rains fail to surmount the lofty barrier 
of the Western Ghats; lightning-riven 
and scorched black by a pitiless sun; 
and again with ^lendidly fertile tracts 
and gracious prospects, but always a 
divine inheritance set apart for the 
Maratha people by the gods themselves 
Each lAllage is a little world of its own 
within the larger world of Mahara^tra, 
where the daily round of the Hindu 
peasant's life can be seen at its very 
best. He rises at dawn, and after 
worshipping the household gods, he 
arouses the bullocks and oxen, stalled 
close to his own humble dweUing-house, 
and strolls of! towards his fields, driving 
his oxen in front of him and carrying in 
a cloth the coarse cakes 
cooked and wrapped up* 
for him overnight by his 
womenfolk, with an onion 
or some other spicy 
condiment to season his 
frugal breakfast ; and 
whether it be to plough 
or to sow or to reap, he 
works on with only short 
intervals for rest, till at 
midday the housewife, 
who has swept and 
gami^ed the mud floor 
of the house, cleaned the 
few metal or pottery 
utensils which constitute 
its modest equipment, 
drawn water at the village 
well, and ground from the 
handmill the necessary 
supply of flour for the day, 
saUies forth about noon 
with the meal for whidi 
the hungry husbandman 
is by that time more than 
Teady. 

The men collect tf^ther 
and partake of it in 
common, and after 
perhaps an hour's shimber 
return to another short 
spell of work, while the 


women pick up the fragments and go 
home to make everything ready for the 
evening hours of leisure which crown the 
day's toil for men and women alike. 
Those are the hours when the rustic 
story-teller and the local bard earn un- 
failing applause and a few extra crumbs 
of fo^ vrith tales from the great Hindu 
epics, or with legends of olden times 
when Sivaji plucked the hated 
Mahomedans by their beards, and 
Maratha horsemen swept across India 
to the famous Ditch of Calcutta and 
to the marble halls of the Great Mogul 
at Delhi. 

On innumerable festival days, or 
when the agricultural season is slack, 
the whole village turns out, the men in 
clean white dhotis, and the women 
draped in their graceful saris of brownish 
red or bluish-green edged with yellow, 
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SIHEET IN DELHI LEADING TO THE STEPS Of THE GREAT MOSQUE 
OMU, thB cipitd of I Nnoa 191 1. oqbNIqi many notoblo itractinot, amoog the moet betutiful 

ofoffcfehlsIlMCkBOt Mof^iug or TamoMlfJkLoraeted byShob lelnn ia tbomiddtoof tlM lerontoenth 
cntary, lad uid to bo one of the float miildhifi of Iti Hliid in IndUu Delhi b a promliient 
tndotdol omtoh <Bd la famoiu for the aroNie pndoctlona of ita nativo ccaftamen 
Pitta, Maim r. /. P. JioM 

and ban^ of glass or metal on anas ViUage life no doubt has its tragedies 
and ankles, to visit some popular shime in Maharashtra, as elsewhere, and ghosts 
or to make merry at some mghbouring and witches, and rapacious mon^* 
fair ; and wherever they go the state of lenders and almost equally rapadous 
the crops, the prospect for the next Brahmins, may play havoc with many a 
monsoon, the rise or fall of the lew tonnented hme, but « nowhere Aat 
prices on which their livelihood depends, perhaps in India is the simple joie de 
the good luck or the bad hide or their vivte so wideqiread and so hearty, 
nd^boms and their own will furnish Prom its wettemmost edge thb giert 
never-failing themes of con v ersation and ba^tk pUteau, whidi din& eastwards 
easy jest, while the keener qarits In much gentler slopes, drops down in 
among thn break out into boistoous a Series of piedpitans scarps into the 
floi^^iifhoiiQaroftliegodsthatpersoiiii^ Kenkm, a rdarive^ nairoir atrip of 
the ever present forces of nature an wildfy broken and often heavily thnbm^ 
around them, and in oelebratloo ci country, which divides the Western 
the past and future desthiks of their Ghats horn the Arabian Sea. Extremely 
great sacro8aiidhoiiidaiid,lIaharasht^ fertile in some parts and covered with 
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a luxuriant vegetation down to the sea 
shore the Konkan is said to have been 
redeemed from the ocean by the gods 
^htinsclves as a homeland for a party 
of shipwrecked Brahmins, the mystery 
of whose ongin lingers unsolved to^y 
behind the giey eyes, almost unknown 
elsewhere m India, of the Chitpawan 
Ihdhmins who claim descent from them 
At the southern extremity of the 
Konkan hes Goa, once the prosperous 
< ifiital of the Portuguese dominions 
in India, and the first great tradmg 
centre through which India was brought 
into contact with the West Of old 
Goa there remains little but two large 


churdies with some subsidiaiy eedesi- 
astical buildings, the cathedral founded 
by Albuquerque, and the Bom Jesus, 
vduch still attracts Roman Catholic 
pilgnms even from Europe to worship 
at the splendid tomb ^ S Francis 
Xavier , and between them the spacious 
sqfiare m which the Holy Inquisition 
consigned its victims to the sts^e 
Was it the curse of the Inquisition 
or the pressure of changing economic 
conditions that caused its downfall? 
Anyhow, its downfall was complete 
The jungle has swallowed up its palaces, 
and dank grass has obhterated its once 
crowded thoroughfares A new Goa 
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PATHETIC YOUNG INDIAN VICTIMS OF THE IMMEMORIAL SCOURGE OF THE EAST 
Chnsdaaity shows itsdf nowhere to more advantage than m its work to alleviat** the lot of the unfortunate vKtiins of leprosy which is so oomm 
These young people are inmates of a large leper asylum at Perulia m the Calcutta district Already affected to smne degm with the disease, 
kept apart from the adults men and women for wh<nn the asylum was founded and are carefully watched and treated, and meanishile educated 

Photo Mms M N Tuck 
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IN UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 
Attoolfhiiic strength end egUity ate displayed by the native 
acrobats who wander about India. Long practice, requiring no 
little nerve and indlBerence to falls on the part of the assistant, 
must have preceded perfection in this balancing feat 
PMe, S. P. <M0$ 

was built nearer the sea with an array 


of whitewa^ed pubhc buildings, which 
make a ^ow of Western gentility along 
the river bank. One of them, of more am- 
bitious structure, is the residence of ahigh 
Portuguese offidal who continues to be 
styled Governor-General of the Indies.** 
Bombay, once also a Portuguese 
settlement, is to-day what Goa might 
have been— the western gateway of 


India, where ocean-going 
steamers unload their 
freights of passengers and 
merchandi^ from the 
Occident to be distnbuted 
all over India by the iron 
roads which in long loops 
and heavy gradients have 
carved their way up a 
northern gap in the 
Western Ghats 
Bombay — the Bay 
Beautiful, as the 
Portuguese aptly named 
it — is more than any other 
city of the Bntish Indian 
Empire a microcosm of 
modem India, a fairy 
city, with the fine sweep 
of its bended coast and its 
splendid sea-front fioiii 
Kolaba Point, thrusting 
out towards the famous 
lighthouse, to the firmly- 
planted heel of Malabar 
Hill, seven miles away, 
and its ancient islands 
quivering on the sunlit 
waters, and the jagged 
line of purple mountains 
which are the great stair- 
case on to the Deccan 
tableland. 

A matter-of-fact, very 
modem and bustling city, 
too, in which motors and 
motor lorries and taxis 
jostle the slow creaking 
country bullock cart and 
the ramshackle one-horse 
vehicle with its close- 
drawn shutters that 
conceal a veiled freight of 
purdah ladies; even an 
ugly black city where the 
countless chimneys of cotton mills and 
factories blot out the blue sky with a 
thick pall of low-spreading smoke, and 
always a Babel-like city of many voices 
and many tongues in whidi all the ages 
and all die races, not of India alone, 
jostle one another in dsmorous confusion. 

Leas i^turesque than many otheis 
but more peculiar to Bombay, and indeed 
in no small degree its makers, are the 
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Parsees. barely 1,000,000 of them all 
told, descendants of Zoroastnan refugees 
from Mahomedan persecution m Persia 
some ten centuries ago, whose purer 
Aryan blood has made them on the 
whole more responsive than any Indo- 
Arvans to the mduence of the West 
The majority of the older generation 
may still be recognized by their shiny- 
black mitro-shap^ headdress, and their 
pnests are still always white-robed 


Tenacious of their ancient customs, 
gruesomely typified m the Towers of 
Silence on which, instead of burning or 
burying their dead, they expose them 
to be devoured by vultures lest mortal 
corruption ^ould contammate the 
sacicd elements of fire, earth, and water, 
and above all of fire, which is the 
supreme object of their worship, the 
Parsec community stands apart in race 
and m religion None can be of its 



8INEWV LEANNB88 POISED UPON A LIVING ARCH 
Among the Itinerant entertalnen met with in India, the oontortionlat leeme to be aa pepHar aa 
any lien and boys are able to twbt their b od ie s mto the most extraoidinary pod t lsns. They 
are, of coone, trained to the bosineu from eaiiiest youth, and keep their joints eatremdy sttpple. 
A oontiibntory cause of their flexibility may, perhaps, be the fact that they carry so very Bltla Mh 

Pk€t 0 t J7eny Ctm 
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membership except by birth But in 
all other respects th^ have thrown 
themselves whole-heartedly into the 
, stream of modem life, lliey are 
essentially traders, and from small 
beginnings as petty ^opkeepers and 
money-changers and retail traders, 
many of them have risen in the course 
of a few generations to be captains of 
commerce and industry and finance in 
the foremost commercial and industrial 
and financial city of Ind^i. 

The Parsees were the first to appreci- 
ate the value of Western education and 
the first to combine with a more exclu- 
nve sense of communal pride in the 
achievements of their own peculiar 
race a broad sense of civic pride in 


the greatness of Bombay. Their ons- 
nificent donations and th^ educational 
and philanthropic institutions have been 
as conspicuous as the marUe and stuooo 
palaces which, not a few of tiiem under 
the very ^adow of their Towers of 
Silence, gratify the opulent tastes of a 
plutocracy whose sodal ambitions and 
public services have found an ual 
reward in tiie titles and distincoons 
conferred by Government on most of 
the leading Parsee families. 

Bombay owes its prosperity in the 
first instance to British enterprise and 
to the British rule of law, and nowhere 
else in India have Hindus and Mahome- 
dans also taken so active a ^are in its 
expansion, but the contribution made 



BALANCING FEAT OF A WANDERING ACROBAT 
TImm travNIinf ihowi of India proceed from pUoe to piece, teldna their eedienoe and their fortune 
as they come. Above ie laen a troupe of perlMtetio eoatortioniate who, beilde their aUlity to twist 
tbeoiaelvea into vailooa astonishing atutndes, ire also prepared to give a display of UAt-rope 
walking. A chance meetiiig with a few Bnropeens, and the appentus Is soon ecected 




INTERESTED CRITICISM OF T0N80RIAL ART 
Highly esteemed among all visitors to the compound is the native barber, who retails the latest 
gossip from the bazaar while performing services indispensable to every self-respecting Hindu. 
Thoughtfully he supplies his patron with a mirror, wherein to watch the progress of operations 
down to their conclusion m a deft twist of the ends of the moustaebra round the ears 

Photo, Un Lyndo 


lo it by the intelligence and industry 
and public spirit of the Parsee com- 
munity is m many ways unique. 
With a population of about one 
milhon, Bombay, originally built on a 
narrow tongue of land, hemmed in on 
two sides by the sea, is at last breaking 
across the boundanes within which its 
industrial growth and the constant 
influx of labour threatened it with in- 
tolerable congestion. Vast reclama- 
tion and extension works are giving it 
elbow-room to develop on ample lines 
not unworthy of the Manchester-cum- 
Liverpool of India. 

North of Bombay the Marathas are 
soon left behind Beyond Nasik, a 
sacred city on the Godavari river, 
itself only less sacred than the Ganges, 
and the great dividing line between 
Southern and Central In^a, we pass into 
Gujarat, with its own tonghe and its own 
proverbially bucolic population, which 


the wild preachings of Gandhi, a native 
of Gujarat, roused only too .successfully 
out of its bovine apathy. 

Ahmadabad, the capital of Gujarat 
and second only to Bombay as a centre 
of the modem cotton industry, has 
this in common with Bijapur in Mahar- 
ashtra, that it was once the seat of a 
splendid if short-lived Mahomedan 
dynasty, the Ahmad Shahi Sultans, 
who have bequeathed to it a wealth of 
peculiarly interesting monuments. It 
may even be of some intirest to English- 
men that, to a saint with whom it has 
been sought to identify the English 
S. George, Mahomedan tradition ascribes 
the foundation of Ahmadabad. 

The Arab historian, Firishta, describes 
Ahmadabad as in hb day “ the hand- 
somest city in Hindustan, and perhaps 
in the world,” and its monuments pre- 
sent the nearest approach to a fuaon 
between Hindu and Mahomedan types 
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PRACTIUNQ HCn HANDICRAFT IN FULL PUBLIC VIEW 
SUttnc on tbe iNior of • thop by tbe roadside, this woman artist decorates red lacquered funuture 
with neil|u In other ooloun, being engaged at the moment in hmng some bedstead legs with 
yellow The avenge Hindu artificer knows nothing of the vagaries of the artistic temperament ” 
and carries on bis wocfc In public with phlegmatie Indifference to tbe cnticism of casual onlookers 

' Pko^ Mr§ Lyni* 


of axdutecture That even the mosques 
bear evidence of Hindu rather than 
Mahomedan inspiration is probably due 
not merely to the aacendai^ exercised 
over the Hahoniedan conquerors by 
Kndu avilraaitaaam many wa3rs supenor 
t» their own, buff to the gemus of a 
eaBBmuiity tiuA had acqmred, and tiaU 
fu aame exteot letama, a monopoly of 
thu badding; eralt ol G^arat 
Jainism, a revoit affamst 

I&dnism, akm to Buduflnsiii, oud at 
aboat IheaauK dale; aever rose to quite 
the same eaiianee, and pedups for 
that xeasoii waa never ao compleicfy 
cnnhod ont. Ibere asu stB some fdor 
mBlkm Jaina fa IndEa— aniliie, peace- 


loving folk, who cany their dread of 
taking away life m any form to such 
lengths that they vrill often weai a bit 
of muslm over their mouth lest they 
diouid destroy some minute insect b> 
swallowing It, or, if they have to remove 
vermm from theix person, will preserve 
than in a small box until thgy can 
saldy throw them away, and to the 
most part prefer trade and craftsman- 
ship to agncultcffe because the plough 
may kill a worm 

The Jams have a tendency to revert 
to Huaduism, from which they never 
diverged qoxte so far as the disaples 
at Baddba, but they have their own 
Sdr mtuies and tbcnr own hterature, and 
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their own temples in which they have 
developed their own style of archi- 
tecture, and in Gujarat they attained 
bcfoic the Mahomedan invasion a con- 
siderable measure of political as well as 
cultural ascendancy. 

So .at Ahmadabad the QcaSftamen of 
the jama school waflkod for their 
Malioinedan conquerors as they had 
worked for their Hindu rajahs, and 
tnnbodied in the mosque of Ahmad Shah, 
and, outside the city, in the octagonal 
tomb of Ganj Bahksh, the spiritual guide 
of Ahmad Shah, and, above all, in the 
exquisite mosque and tomb of Ranee 
Sepice the <irchitiH:tural genius already 
displa5’cd in their earlier temples on 
%Iount Abu and levived once more 


in the great temple of Hathi Singh, 
built in the middle of the last century 
at a cost of one million sterling. 

To the present day these maator- 
builders possess, jealousy locked away 
in iron-bound chests jiresenied for safe 
keeping in their tomj^es, many .andent 
treatises on civil and religious archi- 
teeturc of which only a few liafve 
hkherto been pUblidied. 

Eastward fim •Gujarat, the three 
great native states of Baroda, Indore, 
and Gwalior stretch far across Central 
India, and powerful Maealha nders, 
Gaekwar^ Holkar, and Scmcha, have 
rctciined tliere large rfices ^ Ihe 
empire achieved by their anoestors a 
century and a baR ngo at the expense 



ORIENTAL ANTIPATHY TO LAROUR-SAVINQ INVENTIONS 
Onental oomwatiun biaeiu comiriete indmenaco/to aavantafet that might be tecured by the 
adoptkia of sew method!. Thut them Mwren adjust a ramMadde fraaiewQifc of polee lashed 
tocsther with bits of rope, and prop the tlmher to be saws up aguiust it with stones. The estire 
apparatus has to be takes down and readjusted for every section of the block that is beinc sawn up 

FMsb Itewy Cos 
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HAPPy-QO-LUCKY CHILD VAGRANT 
He’ll of the Bnhul etock. and belongs to a nomadic tribe ton 
the highlands of Balucnistan, who, with an innate love of 
hherty, wander at will, knoning no settled home or occupation 
BMo, V. S. Menley 


of the moribund Mogul Empire But 
the peoples they rule over are not 
Marathas, and the army which' tramps 
every twelve years to Ujjain, and is 
fed and entertained there for a* whole 
month by the Maharaja Scihdia, pre- 
sents a far stranger spectacle than 
any of the Maratha armies which his 
ancestors led forth to its conquest can 
ever have presented. 

At most times Ujjain is a quiet, old- 
world little town with narrow, tortuous 
streets ^d quaint native bazaars full 
of varied wares and painted houses with 
latticed windows and delicate woodwork. 


But it never forgets that 
it owes its birth to the 
gods themselves When 
Uma wedded Siva her 
father slighted him, not 
knowing who he was, for 
the mighty god had wooed 
and won her m the disguise 
of a mere ascetic 
mendicant 

Hon 'bed at her father's 
blunder, she made atone- 
ment by castmg herself 
into the sacrificial Are, 
which consumed her in 
the presence of gods and 
Brahmins. Hence she is 
worshipped also as Sati, 
the prototype of all the 
pious Hindu widows who 
have since then ascended 
the funeral pyres of their 
husbands in order to 
accompany them into the 
next world So maddened 
with grief was Siva when 
he gathered up the remains 
of his unfortunate consort 
that he danced about with 
them in a world-shaking 
frenzy, and the scattered 
bones fell to earth — ^here 
an arm, a foot there, and 
wherever they fell the 
spot became sacred and a 
temple sprang up in her 
honour. One of her elbows 
fell on the banks of the 
Sipra at Ujjain, and few 
shnnes enjoy greater and 
more ancient fame than the great temple 
of Maha-Kal, consecrated to her worship 
and to that of Siva. 

Its w^th was fabulous when it 
was looti^ and destroyed by Altamsh 
and his Pathan hordes in 1235. The 
present buildings are, for the most 
part, not two htmdred years old, and 
remarkable chiefly for the insistency 
with whidi the lingam and the bull, the 
favourite symbols of Siva, repeat them- 
sdves in shrine after shrine. 

Ujjain is one of the seven most sacred 
cities of India, and while every year 
it attracts large numbers of pilgrims, it 
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holds in every twelfth year an extra- 
ordinary festival to which as many as 
three hundred thousand people flock 
from all parts. The peculiarity of this 
festival is that, in memory of the form 
which Siva assumed when he wooed 
Uma, it attracts a veritable army of 
sanyasis, or ascetics, sometimes as 
many as fifty thousand, whose sanctity 
is measured by their nudity. 

Seldom, except at the great Jaganath 
(Juggernaut) festivals at Puri, is a 
larger congregation seen of weird 
figures, some clothed only with their 
long, unkempt hair . some with their 
bodies smeared all over witli white 


chalk and the symbol of their favourite 
deity painted conspicuously on their 
foreheads ; some displacing ugly sores 
or withered limbs as evidence of life-long 
mortification of the flesh ; some moving 
with dreamy eyes and impassive features, 
as if lost already to this world's realities ; 
some with frenzied eyes shouting and 
brandishing the instruments with which 
they profess to torture the flesh into 
subjection , some with sly, leering eyes 
and heavy, sensuous jowls affecting a 
certain coquetry in the ritualistic adorn- 
ment of their well-fed bodies —surely the 
strangest medley that the world can 
show of fanaticism, of harmless religious 



A5RRANTtt TO KNOWLCDQE WITH THEIR BOOKS 
Education H by no meant compuhory in India, yet a growing number of natives aie commg to 
rt^xo ito advMUgM It Is now posilbis for a poor lad to pats through the cffidal sehools. 


primary and Moondary, and so to one of the onlvenities, where a State scholarship may 
ha obtaliied, enaMtog the holder to study in England. Above are seen five young hopefuls 

PkoiQ, JVtffFr Cm 
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mama and of palpable 
imposture 

Just as untouched by 
modern life, and fax more 
attractive, is the picture 
of Hmdu chivalry which 
has survived m ibe laiige 
group of Rajput states 
that expand to the west 
and north*west nght up 
to the valley of the Indus 
The British power that 
spared the great Maratha 
states of Antral India 
at the beginning of the 
mneteenth century held 
them from laying hands 
on Rajasthan when its 
rulers could have looked 
nowhere else for help 

A stem, stepmotherlv 
country on the whole, 
this epic Rajasthan, this 
** land of kings among 
men* , an area larger than 
that of the whole of the 
Bntish Isbnds, a not 
infertile soil wherever 
there is water to give life 
to It, but with mfrequent 
streams, apt to run quickly 
dry and a very scanty 
rainfall, •great stark 
plateaux with rocky out- 
crops, and towards the 
Indus a vast stretch of 
almost unbroken desert 
sparsely pofiuiated, and 
the rare towns, biult as 
tb^ were for the most 
part as^etties of refuge, 
at the* foot of some 
impregnable hilltop 
crowned with the battik 
mented castle of the 
Rajpnt chief, lord, or over- 
lord of the sonoanding 
oounicy. 

WhoBoe exactly this 
martial race of Rajpats 
caaoe, thoo^ ckmly of 
Aryan stock, and in uhat 
remote age, hJatorians 
have not yrt definitely 
established. But, as 
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FOURFOOTED J AC K-OF- ALL-TRADES" IN A NOVEL CAPACITY 

\t a very parly age the Indian donkey has to work for its living, and its days are spent chiefly in 
carry injs heavy weighs in panniers for building or road mending purposes The monotonous and 
unusiid task of treading must come as a godsend to these paUwit animals which, smaU of 
stature and badly fed suffer not a little at the hands of Uieir taskmasters 




TESTING THE “PATIENCE OF THE UBOURINQ OX” 

In m unceaimg cucle these oxen tread the com m old tpme fashion A bell is often attached to ooo 
of the ^aals. plea^t jingling inciting them to energetic movement, and the persuasive speech 
and well timed blous of the master succeed i* tinng the harassed beasts, thus fulfilling to a ntey 
the purpose of labour, for the weaned ox ever sets dmvn his foot the more heavily 
P'Joti V S UanUy 





INFLATED RIVER-CRAFT OF THE HIMALAYAN HINDU 
ThboBloiiieuiMilda the waten of tberivtf Sutlej. Tlie**<taO «r “muttocka” aa tlwy aw 
aometiiiiaa called, an Inflated bullock akina, but an ooeedindy li^t, and when ^t muat be 
manipulated with cam, aa they an eaaUv overturned. The native lin acraaa the “ dm^* JM<Mlea 
with hla'hfw^ and ateen with hla m. If then la a paasenger, be lita aatrlde ue native 

FfmiM SeoU 

becomes their rJnim to have descended Maratha invaders. But under the aegis 
from the sun and the moon, their of the British crown the Rajput states 
prowess has filled for ten centuries still represent a feudal stage of society 

many ^lendid pages of Indian history. resemUing in many ways that which 

The Pax Britannica has temper^ existed' in the European Middle Ages, 
the fierce dan jealousies nml the strife Absorbed long ago into H^duism, 
of personal ambitions which made they seem to have adapted ite caste 

the Rajputs powerless to oppose a system to their own tribid' institutions, 

united front either to Mahomed^ or to and if the Brahmin may sometimes be 
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NATIVE OF THE PUNJAB AND HIS TRAVELLING COMPANION 
India bas no lack of street entertalnora ; Juggleni aadbats* and nomeraut Iblloirars of cbailatanli0 
may be met with at every comer. The danclng-bev It a lem common eight ; this Ana tpedme>{ 
was captured In the Hlmalavas, where such huge beestt abound, and now accompanies Its captor 
on bis wanderings, helping him, through ungainly antics or so-called dan^ to earn an honeet annl 

Pkth, MtUrt C k h k m 
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PAHARI WOMAN ENGAGED IN A tOILSOME TA8K 
^ wrinkled, earawom face of thia PldMutl, or biU-wocnan, fpeake of • Ufa of great hardabip, and 
occupation of atone-breaUng muet atmtai her old Umbe to the utmoet No nutter what tbe work 


uaT-womeo, who alweye wear be^ t r onaera dmwn in at the ankle, never diecard tbeir ornaments, 
which are regarded by young and old aa an fnditpenaable addition to their apporal 

Fmmk SuU 
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the real power^ behind the throne, the how to treat as comrades without fear 
Rajput prince is revered and fear<^ as or favour. Some of them have larger 
the lord and father of his p^ple, and political ambitions, and are playing a 
he commands the unquestioning allegi- leading part in the new Council of 
ance not only of the warrior caste that Indian Princes at Delhi. Some have 
claims kin^p with him, but of the learnt to move so far with the times 
agricultural caste that tills his land, that they have introduced into their 
and of the artisan castes in the towns states a pale reflection of the latest 
and of thp few primitive tribes that democratic institutiofas of British India 
represent a survival of the aboriginal But the greatest of them still stand m 
population. the old ways. 

The younger generation of Rajputs At Udaipur, the dty of white marbl* 
may have been educated at the Chiefe* palaces mirror^ in azure lakes, the aged 
CoUeges at Ajmer or Indore, may speak Maharana, whose ancestors refu^ 
English and play cricket, and, atove all, deffle the bluest blood of Rajputana by 
polo, and shoot and go pig*sticking with giving their daughters into marriage 
tlie British ^sahibs, whom they know with the Mogul Emperors in the prime 
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of their power, sleeps on a low trestle 
bed of woven matting in a high turret 
chamber more like an armoury than a 
royal bed-room, with his sword at his 
smIU, and his men-at-arms in coats of mail 
keepuig watch at the door, and his 
family Brahmin leciting sacred mantras 
at the household shrine 
He himself once a year officiates as 
the high pnest of his own house at the 
ancestral temple of Mahadev, the great 
god Siva, budt in a narrow defile, of 
which the gloom enhances the maiestv 


of a solemn and unique ceremony. Few 
of his people can r^ or wiite ; fewer 
still do not know by heart the romance 
of Prithvi Raja, ^o fell before the 
Mahomedans in 1192 at Talawaii, the 
Flodden Field of l^jasthan, with the 
flower of Ra]put csiivalry, or the grim 
tragedy of Chitor, the ancient capital, 
when die beautiful Queen Padmani and 
all the ladies of the court, and all the 
wives of the fighters, ** built up a vast 
funeral pyre in the centre of the dty 
and pas^, as in a chariot of fire, into 






BROAD BADKb THAT PULL CUMBERSOME BURDENS 

Trussed up securely in supports of twisted branches, enormous loads of grain or straw can be packed 
on the bullock-carts, and the docile Indian bullock draws them along the roads at a snail's 
pace with good-humoured placidity Should h^ become stubborn and refuse to move, blows with 
a thick stick, and energetic tail twistings, usually restore him to his normal equanimity 

PkUo, Frmnk Scott 

the heavens,'* while the wamors, clad pnnces, and still hves m the traditions 

in the saffron robe of sacrifice even unto that haunt the deserted palace of his 

death, ru^ed headlong through the iforefathers at Amber 

gates to snatch victory from the enemy's Absolutely remote from the modem 
overwhelming hosts world is Bundi, perhaps the most 

Behind a triple line of walls and picturesque of all the towns of Raj- 

bastions, the castle of Jodhpur, both putana, m a gorge nearly surrounded 

palace and fort, stands in grim magnifi- by steep wooded heights, of whidi its 

cence on an isolated rock 400 feet above narrow stiJeets and many storeyed houses 

the surrounding plain, mounting guard dimb the lower slopes in crov^d tiers, 

over the qld walled city, pierced by six In the whole city the post-<offide is the 

gates still studded with sharp iron spikes one building that looks out of place For 

to protect them against the fury of the it alone has notices printed in Enghsh, 

ramming, elej^iants. Thou^ Jaipur and a clock that marks the progress of 

itsdf is a less anaent city, whose pink time where time would otherwise seem 

painted streets look rather garish save to have stood still for the last two 

when they merge into a flood of sunset centuries at least, 

glow, die venerable Maharaja is Above the town the Maharaja's 
among the most conservative of ^jput palace rises in a series of terraces and 
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langing gardens clinging to the moun- 
tain si^ : and when his Highness was 
lying so dangerously ill that it was 
deaded to summon expert advice, it was 
only after having run the gauntlet of 
half a dozen courtyards and halls and 
staircases, through crowds of resentful, 
murmuring courtiers and scowling men- 
at-arms. that the doctor, though known 
to be invested with all the authority of 
the Imperial Medical Service, was able 
to force his way to the ruler's private 
apartments, and then only after many 
m3^terious consultations with terrified 
la^es whispering messages of persistent 


delay from behind the purdah was he 
allowed acce& to his illustrious patient. 

Fortunately, in his skilled hands, the 
Maharaja recovered speedily, and his 
gratitude took the no less ctoacteristic 
shape of extending to his medical adviser 
the privilege hitherto never granted to 
a single non-Rajput of ^ootuig a tiger 
in the Bundi jungles * 

At Bikaner, on the fringe already of 
the great Thar desert, the Maharaja, 
better known to Englishmen than any 
other Rajput Prince, both as one of 
India's representatives at the Paris 
Peace Conference and as a right royal 



GROUP OF HINDU ASCETICS SUNK IN SILENT MEDITATION 
Tliey bdong to Um gnat aimy of Indian takin, which tienn has come to Include not only the vest 
numbert of wandwlna Mahomedan mendicants, but also Hindu, SUch, and Jain religious devotees. 
They have renounced the world In order to attain perfection of soul, and the austentv of then 
ascetic hfe is such tt to make them regarded In the eyes of the orthodox ss men of much sanctity 
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host in the modem palace of red sand- on a stone shaft as the emblem of his 
stone and white marble, equipped with rude sovereignty, 
eypry Western luxury which he, and ‘ Outside, and to the west of Rajputana 
doubtless his guests, too, prefer to the proper, two peniandas wadied by -the 

grim stateliness ofHhe old fort, stands Arabian Sea — Kathiawar, which is split 

for a new spirit of progress in methods up into i68 small native states, mostly 

of state administration and governance under Rajput rulers, and €ut(^, '* the 

which few other Rajput states have yet sea-coast land,'* whose Maharap is also 

emulated. of Rajput descent— cut of! the rnain part 

Far beyond Bikaifer, and a mere of the Bombay Presidency from its 

oasis in the heart of the great desert, northern province of Sind and the 

Jaisalmir, a small poverty-stricken town estuary of the Indus, 

of barely 7,000 inhabitants, enclosed It was in Sind that, at the beginmng 
within great fortified walls three miles of the eighth century, an Arab expedi- 

in circumference, is the last outpost of tion dispatched by the Caliph of 

Rajputana in a strangely inhospitable Bagdad ^rst planted the standi of 

land. The history of the rulers of Islam in India. Hence, among the 

Jaisalmir is as grim as their barbaric Mahomedans who form three-quarters 

surroundings, or as the massively of the very sparse population, an 

buttressed and ba.stioiied fort which extravagantly disproportionate number 

protects the straggling pile of buildings call themselves Say3dds‘ and wear the 

that are the M^araja's palace, green turban as reputed descendants of 

crowned by a huge umbrella of metal the Prophet. All still wear voluminous 



RETURNING HOME FROM THZ ANNUAL OUTING 
The Fair held at Sultaiipur la the event of the year In the simple lives of this Kulu man 
and wife. Sturdy hill-foik, they care nothing for the hardships attending the hmg journey ; the 
delights of the fair, meeting their friends, making their purchases, cause them to forget the 
discomforts of the road and give them something to talk over Uk the leet of the year 
Pkalo. Jt. Rielmfi$9» 
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FUNERAL POTS FOR FOOD OFFERINGS TO THE DEPARTED 
The Indian potter is usually an itinerant trader Earthenware pots arc slowly disappearing from 
the Hindu household, but continue to play important roles in funeral ceremonies While thf 
vessels aie new, in the potter's cir<, tnev may be handled with impunity, but once filled witl 
water they may be used only by the person who filled them, or by members of his caste 
Photo, V S MatUey 


white turbans, a loose shirt, and ample 
baggy trouseis drawn in at the waist 
and ankles , whib Iheir womenfolk 
never venture abroad except in the 
long white burka which envelopes them 
fiom head to feet, with two open-work 
blits that ]List allow the eyes to see. 

rasy-temp)ered, except when their 
f inaticism is aioused, the Sind Mahome- 
dans are witlial a lazy and swaggenng, 
and often dissolute, race, without the 
virile qualities of their Baluch co- 
ichgionists, who. retaining all their 
tribal organizations under their own 
hei editary chiefs, have become under 
Bntish overlordship the wardens of the 
northern marches of the Indian Empire 
from Gw attar, on the Persian Gulf, 
through Makran and Baluchistan to 
Quetta, the great British place of arms 
in a wilderness of stark and rugged 
mountains over against Kandahar and 
the western plains of Afghanistan 
Sind has the unpleasant reputation of 
registerii.^ the highest temperatures 
recorded in the whole of India during the 


tomd months of April, May, and June, 
before it receives its very scanty share 
of monsoon rains, and the tall wind- 
shafts erected on the flat house-roofs to 
catch the slightest puf! of cooling wind 
constitute the most sinking features of 
Its inland towns 

Irrigation from the Indus is gradually 
extending the narrow margin of cultiva- 
tion, and extensive harbour works, 
earned out at great cost and labour 
o\er a long senes of years, have 
converted Karachi into the chief port 
of shipment from Sind, not only for 
local pioduce, but for the expanding 
harvests of the Punjq)), now one of the 
great wheat-growing areas of the world 

For vaiiety of interest, no other 
province of Bntish India surpasses the 
Punjab, especially if we include in it 
the wild borderland detached from it 
for administrative purposes td fonn the 
new North-West Frontier Province It 
IS the historic land on the threshold of 
the rich alluvial plains of Upper India 
into which successive waves of invarion 
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M08T VALUABLE ABBET TO INDIA’8 RURAL REGIONS 
In their anxiety to obtain that most valued possession — a good well, many landowners engage In 
sinking operations with reckless energy, thereby making the mquent and fatal mlstalce of choosing 
an ill-advised spot, often with the result that the search has to be abai^oned At some Indian 
wells bullock labour raises the water ; at others this old-fashioned hand method is followed 

Pkaht /• Ffysf 


have from times immemorial poured 
down from Central Asia. Time after 
time, during the last nine centuries, the 
northern passes, and notably the Khyber 
Pass from Kabul, have witnessed hungry 
hordes of Mahomedan conquerors stream 
through those rugged gates of the 
Punjab with the sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other. 

To the present day, the barren 
mountain fastnesses whic^ are its b^t 
defences are tenanted by fierce Mahome- 
dan tribesmen constantly straining at 
the Briti^ lea^, which alone holds 
them back from adding a new chapter 
to the old story. Ui&ke the Baluch 
tribes on the borders of Sind, who are 
generally amenable to the authority of 
their acknowledged ddefs, each of the 
Palhan tribes on tibe Pimjab border 
constitutes a little republfe in which 
every tribesman can claim to have an 
equ^ voice. Th^ transact their afiairs 
of state in open jirgahs, or tribal 
assemblies, that are quite as likely to be 
carried away by the fanatical preadiing 
of Mullah as to listen to the more 
prnteit counsds of their Maliks, or 
statesmen.*' 


All that the Raj demands from these 
unruly tribesmen is that, in return for 
the various subsidies allotted to them, 
without which indeed they would often 
starve, they should respect the Pax 
Britannica withm certain narrowly pre- 
scribed limits; and the combined tact 
and firmness of the Bntish frontier 
officer is never put to a higher test than 
when he has to go out and meet one of 
these great tribal gatherings and com- 
pose, if possible, by friendly conference 
the many disputes which must 
constantly arise between the settled 
forms of government that prevail within 
British territory and the lawless con- 
ditions of a veritable No Man’s Land 
Peshawar, now the capital of the 
North-West 'Frontier Province, has an 
evil reputation for turbulence, add in 
its picturesque bazaars one robs 
shoulders with every of ent^roat, 
not only from the hillside, but from 
Afghanistan and from the more distant 
regions of Central Asia which Bedshevism 
has once more plunged into utter chaos. 
But at Peshawar a Britiah garrison 
upholds the British rule of law. 
Nine miles north of Peshawar, on the 
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Other hand, the Britk^ rule of law 
ceases, except immediately along the 
road^i^di crosses the KIp^xx Pass into 
Afghanistan, aod on either ade extends 
the belt of "JndcpendeoEt tenrkory " 
which in varying hradth natt aH al<»ig 
the North-West Faqatier. Wtfaia this 
" iftdepeadent ictri> ei y the tribes 
govern or mi^vem themabhnes acooid- 
mg to their own anckiit ottstoms. 

As soon as the bounty direct 
administration v cmaedl one 
enters into anotto woM nf social 
conditions, not indeed entir^ Wleas, 
but subject to such primitive laws as to 
be only one degree removed from mere 
savagery. For, if the frontier tribes can 
l)e restrained with difficulty from carrying 


aggressive warfare into British terri- 
tory, they must be left free to<carry on 
thc^ customary iRteoneoine warfare 
among themselves, mid in 'the Acfridi 
country every man is or may «be his 
neighbour's deadly enemy. 

Blood-feuds br^ out sot ODtty ibe- 
tween diBerent tribes, but still more 
frequently between diffeient iaoillies 
within the same tribe. There is no Jsmk 
to their duration and exteasiim. Sone- 
thnes they divide one part of a viflage 
against another ; sometimes one half of 
a valley against the other. Tli^ may 
be carried on from father to son, or 
break out afresh after a long trace 
imposed by some common danger. So 
evi^Hqiin makes of his house a castle 



INGENIOUS NATIVE MECHANISM FOR DRAWING WATER 
This imnnring earthwork maolfests mudi inventive faculty oo the part of the Hindu 

The waterlsdrawn by hand, the i ’ ■ •“*“ 

meant of weights attached to tte 
muen 


reemtadet being lowered Into the well and when full relied fay 
I emu^tbe polei. A weD with a'plentlfiil water lupply la or 
idowner, entufing an Independent irrigatloii of Us lend 


assistance to a landowner, ensuring an Independent irrigatloii < 
PMe, /. Fomt 
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at ttmit for defence and as convenient 
for oflenoe as hit circumstances allow. 

An Afridi village straggles therefore 
over a relatively extensive tract of 
always bleak and stony country, just 
capable of meagre cultivation. A stout 
mud wall caniully loqpholed has to 
surround the enckeure in which the 
tribesman lives with his womenkind and 
sudli of his chikhren as are not yet in a 
position to set up for themselves, and in 
the centre of the enclosure hd builds a 
square tower, generally about twenty or 
twenty-five feet high, and if possible of 
stone plastered over with mud If he is 
at war with his neighbours it is frcrni 
the curtained gallenr which runs round 
the upper storey of the tower that he 
keeps up a brisk or desultory fire upon 
the^acoordingtohttstock^aiiHaum- 
lion, and if he is hard pressed, the tower 
is hk last refuge, untfi eMer his friends 
reKeve him» or Us powder or his supply 
el water is esdiausted, or his assannts, 
having burrowed under the grounai can 
^ up a big fire which bums or smokes 
Urn out 

ppeiutioiiis ai^ not be always carried 
to such extreoie fongdis^ am are in 


most cases prolonged rather than san- 
guinary, for however unrelenting his 
enmity may be the Afiidi takes as few 
risks as he can. Quite a common sight, 
however, is a tribmman squatting hawk- 
eyed bdiiind a rock to cover his family 
with his rifle while they are tilling hisfields. 

Yet all the time these untamed 
tribesmen, who have to carry on an 
equally hard fi^t to wring their daily 
bread out of an unfertile soil, have their 
own code of honour, from which they 
seldom depart Nor are they altogether 
unamenable to disdplme, for they enlist 
fiedy in the Frontier levies which have 
done good service in keeping peace on 
the borderland, and they pass with little 
aj^arent effort from surroundings m 
wlM they know no law that is not of 
their own making into the confinement 
of the barrack-room and the slifi more 
chafrog confinement of its inexorable 
rules and legulationk 

WhOs he wears his uniform, the Afridi 
will resist even the call of a blood-feud 
unless he can obtain leave from his 
British officer to return for a few days 
to bk village ** on private and urgent 
family husiiim.'' But when hk term of 






ttuouma DfimilHT mom THK MUMOCK of a FUN«IMII BH19Tt 
TIm 1iltt»ll.or wfttAv-iDMfii ik » jniiir flcun in InMn and follow* the celliiii beoaiiie li MoBRedt 
toinaadwnalhiefunaSfpfbrfBMraflOMVlQrald^ A oouMkntlow warily he he* of ten shown- 
conildfenhle bramyniM flre^nd e AaliUnf xentanent once selflOtad fortflo'^torln Cm* e hhlstf 
whohed'cenipd'wnikK e» tlwlKoty sm wounded doclnt the tIM of the beetle 

K. S. MmOtf 

werm has expin^ be ^acs back with Punjab; " ths' land of the five waters/' 

jusk as little effort to the dirt and as it is caObd- from the Indus and its 

sqjaalDr oi his mud lost, and to the four great afiuents,. u^ose waters have 

iMdess social pEucticesF <A his race. He been ipeead by fpitaA i^atkm works 

casries }ust same lawlessness even over uqpr areas of vbghi but fomierly 
■rib) tlw practKoC h« rcligi He is- unprodbdfve soil, and almost unin- 
a fierce Mahoniedaa, and, though he habrtfidl^ but now supporting a large 
knows only the rudteratary elements popii]a|te,. and bearing the ftmtii^at 
of his faith, he is easily sway^ by t%. oops io - InA. The lines of rodal 
ithierant MnHahs who knm how to cleavage differ very widdy from those 

appeal to his lanalidsnK Sometimes moeberpartsof Id^. The Punjab bore 

thra* appeal recoiboa to their own beadk the bmnt of aO the Mahometo in- 

'Thoe is in the Khyber Pass thafoato vasioiis from the north, and as late as 

of a holy MaQah who ventured 'to the fifteenth centnry tlte Emperor 

express surprise that in that whflie Aurnngsebe made his Htodu subjects feel 

countryside he had not yet come across the full weight of Mabomedan tyranny, 

a single shrine raised to the memoiy of The ma jority of the population is 
adeadsaint. So the tribesmen proiiq>t|y Mabomedan, and the influence of Islam, 

atoned lor this deplorsJde defidency whidi knows nothing of caste, has 
IriB^ the worthy preadier and erecting tended to loosen- the bonds of caste 

over his remains a tomb worthy of his among the Hindus, though, on t]m other 

virtues and of their piely, at whkh tii^ hand, old Hindu customs still pievail 

can wondiip as he ordahied ! among many of the Hindus converted 

Fat and temptiim indeed to these to Isto. The latent hostility between 

needy hillmen must be the plains of the the two cominunhies is ncvwtheltts 


ASH*8MEAREO FAKJB8 WH9 FLOURISH ON VILLAGE CREDULITY 
Indian fekirt are of two kinds : the ascetic orders, which for the moat part live in monasteries 
and have been compared to the Firandscans , and the wandering charlatans who live upon the 
superstitions of the villagers. The aeaond type, as seen above, are of extremely unwholesome 
appearance, mdesczlbably dirty, and have the unpleasing habit of daubing themsuves with < ' 

Photo, Fmnh SeoU 

still deep-seated, and apt to explode at grey, combine with his keen dark eyes 

any moment and on very slight provo- to convey an impression of splendid 

cation into open and riotous violrace. virility. His complexion, sometimes 

Though Mahomedan domination had almost as light as that of any European, 

to 3nidd to British rule, its memories is seldom darker than the deep olive 

still persist, and are upheld by the brown of southern Italy or Greece. The 

martial qualities of ^e great fighting peasantry, frugal and industrious as 

races, laii^y Mahomedan, which fomish elsewhere, are more eflfident because 

to the preset day, as was abundant^ their physique is finer, whfle the urban 

shown dui^ the Great War, the and trailing pcpulation, largely Hindu, 

largmt relative quota of recruits for the is in compaiimunder-riaed and weakly. 

Indian army. But its intdlectual superiority has 

More distinctly Aryan than perhaps become all the more marked with the 

any other type in India, the Punjabi is diffusion, however glow, of modem 

tall and spare, and his black hair and education. 

full black beard, wfaidi he often dyes The Arya-Somaj movement directed 
red with henna when it begins to turn towards the emandpatloa of Hinduism 
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FOLLOWING A BLACK PROFESSION 
One of a party of charcoal carriers, he makea 
a living by daily bringing charcoal to Dali 
hoiiaie Bazaar. He is usually as black as 
the coal in his well-wom wicker basket 
PkOo, W, L, 

from the tyranny of caste and other 
superstitions, as well as towards the 
fulfilment of Indian national aspirations, 
has greater vitality to-day in the Pun j ab 
than the older rdigious reform move- 
ment of the Brahmo-Soma j has retained 
in Bengal. Eroedally noteworthy has 
been the impube given by the Aiya- 
Sonuij to female education. 

But to the deq;) lines of deava^ 
between ICahomedm and Hindus the 
Punjab adds yet a third whidi is peculiar 
to it. It is the home cd the SiBis. 
Amdisar is tUr dilbf and the 
Ckilden Tmagk, or Puibar Sahib, their 
chief shihie. The Sikhs are not a 
distinct race. Sikhistn is a rel^ion, and 
began as a tdigious revolt against 


Hiiidiiism. The son of a Sikh is not a 
Sikh until he has been admitted into 
the community throng the ceremony 
of the pahul or baptism by steel and 
** the waters of life.'* 

Theoretically, Sikhism Is open to 
converts of any race or rdigion, but in 
practice the Sikhs, or i&alm, the 
"elect," as they style themselves, are 
recruited from the peasantry of the 
Punjab. For the most part they are 
Jat Hindus, reputed to be of the same 
Scythian ongm as the Rajputs. That 
the greater part of the commuiiity 
spring from a homogeneous stock might 
seem to be proved by the marked and 
distinctive physiognomy and bearing 
that differentiate the Sikh almost un- 
mistakably from every other type 
The marks that distinguish the Sikh 
are only partly physied. One may 
recognize him also by certam definite 
insignia which he has adopted^tokens 
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which one quickly comes to associate m|||||||||||h||||||| 

with the martial bearing and proud 

consciousness of superiority that bdong 

to membership of the Khalsa. Hiese 

are not the badges prescribed by the 

founder of the sect. Guru Nanak, bom 

in the neighl)ourhood of Lahore in 

1469, to whose followers the name of 

Sikhs, or disciples, was given. Nanak's 

creed was not militant ; his preaching 

was moral and religious only. Neither 

he nor his successors claimed godhead. 

His mission was*to sweep away idolatry 
and intolerance, and hk message was 
not addressed exclusively to Hindus, 





dAINTUNCM WITH 6NAKB-UKi HALO 
Thif ewt dikf concern it He hair wlifcl^ wltb tlwadditloa ef 


n«l0i, Hn. Lytid§ 


though Mahomedans 
tum^ a deaf car to it. 
There was nothing bigoted 
in his doctrine; no 
BCahomedan fanaticism, 
no Hindu asceticism. 

In the seed sown by the 
mild and gentle Nanak 
none could have foreseen 
the growth of the fighting 
community that nikd the 
Punjab three centuries 
later under Ranjit Singh. 
Militant Sikhism grew out 
of persecution, but this 
was not until the tenth 
Gum, Govind Singh, had 
bestowed on his foUowen 
a distinct national 
existence and fired them 
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HINDU PENITENTS IN THE PURSUIT OP SPIRITUAL PERFECTION 
As a follower of the doctrine of meditation the yogi, or holyman, in the foreground hopes to attain 
emancipation of his soul ; another penitent qualifying for special favours in the hereafter is 
submitting to the lelf-inilicted punishment of remaining in a string position for seven years* and 
is supported on a board suspended from a tree lest he should fall to the ground while asleep 

Photo, Mn, Lynio 






PHODONQ LAMA ANP ATTENDANT WITH PRAYINQ-WHEEL8 
The hatted 6gure Is the High Pirleft of SUdtlm wbcL frqm hit temple at Tumloog, played an impor- 
tant part In governing the province during the abtepCM of the Maharaja. Praytng-wbeela. a feature 
of UmMtm, are m In tto handt bo^ figutef Tliem, often made of copper, contain a prayer 
which it revolved by pulling a chain. Bach imMutlon repretentt one repefidoa of the prayer 
Pktio, /efte tlmwd$ WM 9 

with the ambition to become an on the wr^t, the adoption oil breedies 
independent people. in the place of the loln-cl^, and the 

It was Guru Govrnd who instituted wearing of the hair long, tied hi a knot 

the Khalsa, the commonwealth of the at the top of the head aecufed by a 

Elect/' and prescribed for them the comb. Thm are the distinguishing 

insignia which distinguish the com- mauks of the Sikh, but there is kmie- 

iminity to this day, the wearing of the thing more--an impress of cbaiacter 

kirpan or dagger and the steel bracelet and prestige won by stem diadpUne. 
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It was Govind; too, who ordained Govlnd Singh stirred the religious 

that every Sikh ^ould adopt the old passion of his followers until the move- 

Rajput title of Singh, or lion. He had ment gained something of the force and 

the captain's eye for the value of tradi- fervour of a crusade. The Sikh of that 

tion and prestige. Sikhism had been period was probably the nearest analogy 
wrought to a white heat by the muider to theTemplar in thehistoryof Hindustan, 
of the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, Amritsar, '* the pool of immortality," 
Govind's father, at Delhi, and Guru became the headquarters of the Sikhs 



LAMAIftT PRIiSTS OP SIKKIM AND THEIII WONDROUS ROBES 
tdongMaiaiteiy k tb« nwnt wmswI in aU 8ik]diii,^bNiis PmM with obMirf venmte 

To tUa foundatioo fb«o two Lamat balona^ m tha poa oo the lift ii waariog tha 
rttfih, a eompileatad adonuMat of apraa and dreiet, EmtlAilljr cafvad hot g t m adnie In origin, 
iov it N mada from humin booM. lOw doak and hat of tha olhar aia of ftaat ago and valna 
PMa. /aia CM§ ITMto 
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